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INTRODUCTION 


The received opinion on the Imperial Cult of perhaps a majority of 
Roman historians was well summed up in the work of Kurt Latte, 
who claimed that the importance of this Cult had been greatly over- 
estimated. Emperor Worship played a minor role, on his view, and 
was not really a religious phenomenon at all. “Der Kaiserkult blieb . . . 
die Anerkennung des rómischen Weltreichs, in seiner gegenwártigen 
Form, eine konventionelle Geiste."' The Imperial Cult, as Étienne 
quoted Latte as saying, was “une invention des pères de l'Église"? 

Certainly this view has also predominated in many discussions of 
why the Early Church suffered persecution. Sherwin-White agreed 
with De Ste Croix in this respect at least, when he claimed that 
"emperor worship is a factor of no independent importance in the 
persecution of Christians." It was refusal to worship the gods in gen- 
eral that was the prime reason for persecution.? If Latte's view were 
correct, the study of the Imperial Cult in relation to the develop- 
ment of Early Church Order would be the study of social reality as 
the early Christians had constructed it. But that construction of social 
reality would have been disowned by the pagans themselves. 

But Latte's summary defence of the early consensus of Roman 
historians has recently sustained a highly significant challenge. Writers 
such as Fears Fishwick,? and Price? have emphasised the increas- 
ing centrality of the Imperial Cult to Roman religion, particularly 


' К. Latte, Römische Religionsgeschichte, in НА 5,4 (1967) and (1976), p. 326. 
The most recent example is found in B.W. Jones, The Emperor Domitian, (London: 
Routledge 1992). 

? Quoted in G. Alfóldy, Subject and Ruler, Subjects and Methods: an Attempt 
at a Conclusion, іп A. Small (Ed), Subject and Ruler: The Cult of the Ruling 
Power in Classical Antiquity, in JRA: Suppl. Series, 17 (1996), p. 254. 

5 А.М. Sherwin-White, The early persecutions and Roman Law again, in 7745 
3,2 (1952), p. 210 cf. G.E.M. De Ste. Croix, Why were the early Christians per- 
secuted? in Past and Present, 26 (1963), p. 10. 

+ J.R., Fears, The Cult of Virtues and Roman Imperial Ideology, in ANRW 2,17,2 
(1981), pp. 827-948. J.R. Fears, The Theology of Victory at Rome, in ANRW 
2,17,2 (1981), pp. 736-826. 

? D. Fishwick, The Imperial Cult in the Latin West: Studies in the Ruler Cult 
of the Western Province of the Roman Empire, 1,1-2, II,1-2, in EPRO 108 (1987). 

ë S.R.F. Price, Rituals and Power: The Roman Imperial Cult in Asia Minor (Cambridge: 
U.P. 1984). 
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through its ability to synthesise itself with traditional pagan cults in 
various subtle ways. Indeed, Géza Alföldy well summarised the sig- 
nificance of Fishwick’s work, reinforced by the papers of the Alberta 
Symposium celebrating the latter’s sixty-fifth birthday, and edited by 
Alastair Small, as having this broader and synthesising significance 
as the means of celebrating imperial unity in a way that was reli- 
gious and even sacramental.’ 

I believe, therefore, that, in the light of the reassessment of the 
Imperial Cult as a religious phenomenon, it is possible to reassess 
also its influence on the development of ministerial Order in the 
Early Church. My argument (Chapter 2), influenced to some extent 
by the work of Liebeschuetz,? is that the Imperial Cult as founded 
under Augustus was basically a reorganisation of the Republican Cult 
whose elected magistrates, through the college of augurs, had the 
constitutional as well as religious responsibility of obtaining the pax 
deorum. 'The chaos of the late Republic, as evidenced by Livy, Lucan, 
Suetonius, and Dio had a metaphysical as well as a humanly polit- 
ical basis. Furthermore their historiography represented a generally 
received opinion. 

The Republican Cult, in failing to achieve the рах deorum, repre- 
sented a cultic failure that was the perceived religious counterpart 
of the political failure of the Republican Constitution. Thus Augustus 
executed a religious reformation in which his Imperial Cult could 
be understood as producing an extraordinary fax deorum of millen- 
nial proportions and endurance.’ I document in Chapter 1 how this 
pagan and imperial construction of social reality was reinforced. 
Certain features of the early martyrologies establish that the real rea- 
son for the persecutions was а cultic reason. Christianity was a super- 
stitio threatening the рах deorum obtained through the Imperial Cult. 

In Chapters 3-6 I examine the writings of Luke-Acts, Clement of 
Rome, the Apocalypse, and Ignatius of Antioch. In each case I argue 


? Alföldy (1996), pp. 255-256. 
а Liebeschuetz, Continuity and Change in Roman Religion (Oxford: Clarendon 
° I rely here on the insightful general treatment by e.g., Р. Zanker, The Power of 
Images in the Age of Augustus, trans. А. Shapiro (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press 1990), or studies of the Ara Pacis such as that of R. Bertolotti de Angelis, 
Materiale dell’Ara Pacis presso il Museo Nazionale Romano, DAIRM 90 (1985), 
pp. тм ог Е. Bianchi, Ата Pacis Augustae (Rome: Fratelli Palombi 1994), рр. 
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that we have a nascent Church Order, developing pari passu with 
that of the Imperial Cult, in which the converted heirs of the Augustan 
religious reformation show that their Christian Cult, with its officers 
and rites, are able to achieve the true pax dei. In consequence, 
Christian social constructions of reality are fashioned in interaction 
with their pagan and imperial counterparts. In Chapters 7-8 we 
trace the emergence of Pagan Monotheism and Christian Monar- 
chianism as they emerge in the second century, and are reflected in 
Imperial and Church Order under the Severans and Elagabalus on 
the one hand, and Callistus on the other. 

My discussion is informed throughout by a sociological model in 
which the interaction between these two developing social phenom- 
ena, the Pagan and the Christian Cultus, can be fruitfully studied 
and explained. The development of Early Christian Church Order 
is understood as the development of a contra-culture (Chapter 1). A 
group, deprived of status and significance by the wider culture, sets 
up its own contra-culture that mirrors and reverses the values of the 
former, granting the status and significance to its members that the 
former has denied them." 

My thesis is intended to show finally how the Church of Cyprian 
faced the Empire of Decius Trajan and Valerian as two rival cultic 
organisations which had behind both of them two centuries of inter- 
active development. 

I wish to acknowledge financial support both from the British 
Academy for the completion of chapters 1-6, and from the Leverhulme 
Trust for chapters 7-8. The generous assistance of both bodies have 
enabled me to continue my research in early Christian history with 
the resources of the Libraries of Cambridge University and of Rome. 

My most grateful thanks must go to Professore Manlio Simonetti, 
of La Sapienza and of the Lateran University. At the British School 
in Rome I have enjoyed friendship and discussion with numerous 
scholars, in particular with the Director, Professor Andrew Wallace- 
Hadrill. I have greatly benefited from the much valued support of 
the Augustinianum in Rome, in particular that of their Vice Praeses, 
Dr Robert Dodaro, and from the kindess and hospitality of Dr 
George Lawless and many others there. 


10 S. Leventman (Ed.), Counterculture and Social Transformation: Essays on Negativistic 
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CHAPTER ONE 


CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN CULTUS BY 
THE THIRD CENTURY 


Contra-cultural theory and Cyprianic Order 


The victory of early Christianity and its success in annihilating its 
pagan rival both as a political and intellectual force is the victory 
of a state within a state, an imperium in ітрегіо, which both challenged 
the State itself, and sought finally and unsuccessfully to replace it 
totally. The ambiguous success of the later Church in seeking the 
latter objective needs in any case careful qualification. In later times 
neither Gregory VII nor Innocent III were to succeed finally in 
either disengaging the Church from lay control, or in subjecting lay 
political authority entirely to ecclesiastical authority. 

The essential features of later Catholic Church Order emerged, 
in a clear and unambiguous form, in the Letters of Ignatius of An- 
tioch, the scholarly consensus for whose dates I accept as the first 
decade of the second century.' Here a single bishop, together with 
a circle of presbyters and a number of deacons, emerged as the litur- 
gical and organisational mark of the true Church. Those essential fea- 
tures, with certain modifications and additions that did not affect their 
fundamental form, were to find expression in the theology of Catholic 
Order of Irenaeus, Pseudo-Hippolytus, and finally Cyprian. Irenaeus 
might add that the bishop in liturgical act and in governing the com- 
munity has to show his place in an unbroken succession (d1adoxn) 
of teachers extending back to the apostles.? Pseudo-Hippolytus might 
add that the succession of teachers also “shares in the high priest- 
hood (wetéxovtes apytepateiac).”? Finally Cyprian was to add a cath- 
olic to an apostolic criterion of validity: other bishops had to give 


! For a discussion of this question and relevant bibliography, see A. Brent, The 
Relations between Ignatius of Antioch and the Didascalia Apostolorum, in SecCent 8,3 
(1991), pp. 129-156. 

? Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., III, 3,3 cf. E. Molland, Irenaeus of Lugdunum and the 
Apostolic Tradition, in JEH 1,1 (1950), pp. 12-28; Мет. Le développement de l'idée 
de succession apostolique, in RevHPhR 34 (1954), рр. 1-29. 

* Pseudo-Hippolytus, El. I proem. 6 cf. Ap. Trad. 3. 
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an almost universal acknowledgment to a given episcopal succession. 
But the normative structure of liturgy and Order of a given Christian 
community was to remain essentially as Ignatius of Antioch had 
described it. 

Cyprian’s final qualification of the edifice constructed by Ignatius 
and embellished by Irenaeus was that for a bishop to be valid he 
must not simply be both in the place of God the Father and in the 
apostolic succession but in communion with all other father-bishops. 
In order to be in communion with the Catholic Church one has to be 
in communion with a bishop who is in communion with other bishops. 
The final link as it were in the interlocking bonds of mutual recog- 
nition and communion between the bishops is the See of Rome that 
thus provides a focus of unity. The Catholic Church thus became an 
alternative imperium, presided over by bishops in communion with each 
other, which now stands in stark contrast to pagan Imperial Order. 
Church Order is a kind of reversed mirror image of Imperial Order. 


Part A. Cyprianic НІЕВАВСНУ AND Decius TRAJAN 


In Cyprian’s edifice we have the clearest example of Church Order 
arraigned against Imperial Order. Both the institution of the emperor 
as Pontifex Maximus of his own cult, and that of the bishop as the 
sacerdos and ruler of the Christian cult, had undergone, in the first 
two centuries, extensive development. But now the finally developed 
edifice of Church Order was to confront an Imperial Order that had 
itself undergone extensive development. Since Caracalla’s citizen- 
ship law of A.D. 212, the Constitutio Antoniniana, the Severan policy 
of integrating the diverse cultures into a single whole had found its 
theological representation in the iconography of the Imperial Cult. 
Caracalla appears on coins as the Lord of the world and as the 
reflection of the divine light of the sun, permeating all things and 
creating universal order. The emperor and his consort were to pos- 
sess the religious function of effecting sacramentally the unity of the 
empire of which the citizenship law was the hope.* 

Over against and reflecting a reverse image of Imperial Order 


+ Abd el Mohsen el Khachab, 6 КарйкадЛос xoopokpátop, in JEgArch 47 (1961), 
pp. 119-133. For further discussion and bibliography, see A. Brent, Hippolytus and 
the Roman Church in the Third Century: Communities in Tension before the Emer- 
gence of а Monarch-Bishop, in Suppl.VCh 31 (Leiden: EJ. Brill 1995), pp. 83-84. 
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stood the now developed, Cyprianic hierarchy. The bishop as high 
priest now expressed in his intercommunion with other bishops the 
unity of the Church just as the cult of Decius Trajan, formed in the 
Severan ideology of the previous generation, expressed sacramentally 
the unity of the Empire. To be in communion with Christ you have 
to be in communion with a bishop who presides over a geographi- 
cal territory called a diocese. In order to be in communion with 
other Christians outside your diocese, your bishop has to be in com- 
munion with their bishop and so on. But the way in which Cyprian 
expresses himself is significant: 


Thus the church of the Lord (sic et ecclesia domini) directs its rays of 
light spread through the whole world (luce perfusa per orbem totum radios 
suos роторі). However the light is one (unum tamen lumen est) which is 
shed everywhere (quod ubique diffunditur, nor 1s the unity of its physical 
form divided from it (nec unitas corporis separatur) . . . 

De Catholicae Ecclesiae Unitate 5 


Cyprian's justification of ecclesia una est is that each bishop in the 
apostolic succession will mutually recognise the faith and life of the 
other. But behind the plurality is the one and indivisible unity which 
each expresses. That unity is described almost in Plotinian terms, as 
in Enneads VI, 9,9, of the archetypal light (unum tamen lumen est) that 
characterises the indivisible and therefore ultimate One. It was “eter- 
nal (бібіа)". For Plotinus the àpxf of all things, “of life (Gofjc) . . . 
mind (vod) and being (бутос) . . . remains as such (woadtwg pével), not 
being divided into them (об nenepionevn eig ат), but remaining 
whole (GAA’ dAn uévovco)." 

Moreover, the imagery and underlying Neo-Platonic philosophy 
of these sentiments bear striking resemblance to the iconography of 
the Imperial Cult. Pagan thinkers at this time were also looking for 
a universal religion based upon the cult of Sol Invictus, the Uncon- 
quered Sun, of which all other deities would be but aspects and 
reflections. Associated with the Imperial Cult, the cult of Sol Invictus 
would imply a theology of imperial unity. That theology was sus- 
tained by Neo-Platonism, as represented by Plotinus. His archetypal 
light giving unity and therefore reality to lesser existence without 
thereby being diminished was symptomatic of a social construction 
of reality in which an imperial autocrat and his predecessors and 
successors gave unity to a diverse empire at the centre of which they 
stood. Through the Imperial Cult worship was sought of past emper- 
ors as a visible expression of imperial authority. 
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The act of offering incense at the altars of the Imperial Cult as 
a sacrament of imperial unity would mirror Cyprian’s theology of 
the unity of the Church. Participation in the Imperial Cult, super- 
intended by the Emperor as Pontifex Maximus, would lead to incor- 
poration into the body of the Empire through the unifying light of 
6 КакбкодЛос косуократор. Participation in the Christian Cult, super- 
intended by bishops in an intercommunion focused on the bishop 
of Rome, would lead to incorporation into the Church as the Body 
of Christ? Both represented alternative social constructions of real- 
ity in which inclusion in the one necessarily lead to exclusion from 
the other, with corresponding strategies of legitimation nihilating rival 
claims. 

But the parallelism between the Imperial Cult and the Christian 
Cult had existed in embryo before the developments of Cyprian’s 
time, as some early martyrologies make plain. 


PART B. CHRISTIAN AND IMPERIAL CULT: 
PARALLELS BEFORE СУРВІАМ 


The parallelism between participation in the Christian Cult and the 
Imperial Cult, and the mutual exclusivity of each, though thrown 
into stark relief by Cyprian, had already been previously clearly 
drawn in the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs (A.D. 180). Speratus begins 
by denying wrongdoing and accepting persecution “because we hon- 
our our emperor (propter quod imperatorem nostrum observamus).”° But he 
continues in more specific terms when he asserts: “I do not recog- 
nise the empire of this age (Ego imperium huius seculi non cognosco) . . . 
I recognise my master, the king of kings and emperor of all nations 
(cognosco dominum теит, regem regum et imperatorem. omnium gentium).”’ 
Furthermore, the Acts make it quite clear that it was as much for 
the religious participation in Christian rites as for the bare belief in 


7 Cyprian Ep. 59,14, speaking against Felicissimus and the lax party, says of them 
that: 7... audent et ad Petri cathedram adque ad ecclesiam principalem unde uni- 
tas sacerdotalis exorta est а schismaticis et profanis litteras ferre..." See also De 
Unit. 4; Ep. 43,5; 55,8; 59,7; 73,7; 75,16. 

5 J. Armitage Robinson (Ed.), Passio Scilitanorum, in The Passion of Perpetua, in 
Texts and Studies: Contributions іо Biblical and Patristic Literature, No. 2 (Cambridge: U.P. 
1891), pp. 112, 8. The Greek version reads, pp. 113, 10: tà веб йибу xoi Вастдєї 

Ov AEDOLEV. 
^ Armitage Robinson (1891), p. 112, 18-22. 
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a different emperor that the Christians were on trial. The decree 
which Saturnus the proconsul recites condemning Speratus and his 
group is that “they confessed that they had lived according to the 
Christian rite (ritu. Christiano se vivere confessos).” 

Furthermore, the ritus Christianus is juxtaposed with “the opportu- 
nity offered (oblata sibi facultate) of returning to the custom of the 
Romans (ad Romanorum morem redeundi)? As Saturninus had previ- 
ously asserted: “We are religious (Et nos religiosi sumus), and our reli- 
gion is simple (et simplex est religio nostra, and we swear by the genius 
of our Lord Emperor (et iuramus per genium domini nostri imperatoris) . . .”° 
Religio in Latin of course has a far greater cultic sense than its Eng- 
lish equivalent which can mean adherence to a bare set of beliefs. 
Furthermore Saturninus promise: indulgentia domini nostri imperatoris, if 
he and his group will take the oath, has а cultic resonance in the 
corresponding Greek version of the Acts. In the case of the latter, 
potestis indulgentiam domini nostri imperatoris promereri (“you can merit the 
pardon of our Lord Emperor") is rendered in the Greek version: 
еббмоовг лорі: тоб йибу абтокрблорос ovyyopfioeoc &5:00ўуол. 

Zuyxapeiv is used in the sense of “pardon” specifically in the con- 
text of the remission of sins as a nessary requirement of being “in 
communion” in the record of strife between the community of the au- 
thor of El. ІХ, 7,1—3 and that of Zephyrinus and Callistus at Rome 
in A.D. 215.9 In Cyprian’s writings indulgentia is associated with 
paenitentia and thus the means of obtaining absolution and restored 
communion. He claims that a heretic cannot have the power to bap- 
tise since he cannot have the indulgentia divina. Furthermore indulgen- 
tia or pardon is the result that follows the penitence of the lapsed 
and thus marks their restoration to communion." Its sense therefore 
approaches that of соүҳорӣсус̧ used іп the sense of forgiveness par- 
ticularly through absolution that takes place through baptism.'? 

We see therefore, from the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, that in the 
late second century, well before the development of Cyprianic ide- 
ology, not only was there a parallelism between the kingdom of 
Christ and Caesar, but a parallelism between the participation in 


з Ibid. p. 116, 2-3. 

9 Ibid. p. 112, 9-11. 

' For a discussion of this passage, see Brent (1995), pp. 424-425. 

! Cyprian, Sent. Episc. 19; Ep. 30, 6. 

"7 Chrysostom, Hom. in lohan. 27,1: бу tov Валтісцатос OAdKANpov t&v Gpaptn- 
pétov thy ovyxópnow ёборӣсото. Cf. Epiphanius, Haer., 68,2. 
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the cult of Christ and in that of Caesar. Both have their indulgentia/ 
cvyxópnoig by which members who have cut themselves off can be 
ritually restored, whether by swearing by Caesar's genus in the case 
of the one, or, in the case of the other, by confession and repen- 
tance that re-establishes the grace of baptism and therefore union 
in the Body of Christ. 

Furthermore, the specific charge of participation in a cultic rite 
(ritus Christianus), as the antithesis to the imperial, rather than alle- 
giance to a bare belief, is also witnessed by other martyrologies. It 
is true that we find in the an emphasis on swearing to the genius of 
Caesar (Passio Polycarpii, 8, 2; 9, 2; 10, 1) in recantation of a belief. 
The crowds cry “Away with the atheists. Search for Polycarp,” a 
charge which the confessor turns back on the crowd themselves 
(9, 2-3). A similar emphasis can be observed in the Асіа 5. Justini, 
where non-participation in the Imperial Cult is a question of preferred 
doctrines. But in the account of the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne 
(A.D. 177), preserved in Eusebius (H.E. V, 1,3-63), the emphasis is 
cultic with no opportunity offered to swear by the genius of Caesar 
to someone who had already confessed rather than denied all asso- 
ciation with the Christian cult. 

In this case too, some of those who denied that they were Christians 
were not released but also suffered, not on the charge of Christianity 
in itself, but “as murderers (wg дудрофбуоі) and polluted persons (xoi 
раро!) (H.E. V, 1,33) quite contrary to procedures apparently estab- 
lished in the correspondence between Trajan and Pliny. Clearly here 
it was a question of the proconsul being concerned with "crimes 
associated with the name (flagitia cohaerentia nomini)" and not the 
“name” itself? and with a population out of control who were riot- 
ing about such alleged Christian crimes. 

Now it is expressly recorded that charges were made of “Thyestian 
feasts and Oedipodean intercourse," which further inflamed the mob 
(H.E. V, 1,14). What inflamed the mob on this occasion at least was 
therefore the belief that here was a cult that was a superstitio and not 
a proper religion. As Frend has pointed out, charges of cannibal- 
ism, murder, and incest were not isolated slurs but related to images 
of prava religio whose exemplar is to be found in Livy's account of 
the Bacchanalian riot of 186 B.C. and in which such excesses were 


Із Pliny Ep. X, 96,2. 
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recorded as having occurred.'* The revulsion of the mob was a reac- 
tion to Christianity viewed as an exitiabilis superstitio, as Tacitus (Ann. 
XV, 44,4) was to view it, and therefore to Christianity as a cultic 
practice. 

It is therefore to be emphasised that one strand in the parallelism 
between Church and Empire was a cultic strand. It was not simply 
that Christians claimed an allegiance to another but spiritual king- 
dom, and that the Empire misconstrued this as disloyalty. Rather 
they also participated in a cult that was, like the Bacchanalian cult 
described by Spurius Postumius Albinus, the consul of 189 B.C., vio- 
lating the divine law. Such violations upset the fax deorum and were 
marked by prodigies requiring acts of augury in order to set right 
a natural order upset by the practices of a prava religio. We shall 
argue that part of the parallelism between Imperial and Christian 
Cults was the issue of the fax deorum. Augustus as augur had extra- 
ordinarily succeeded in securing this ritual and metaphysical рах in 
the wake of the failure Republican magistrates. The superior Christian 
pax dei was secured by Christ and perpetrated through the cultic acts 
of the Christian community and its ministers according the Luke-Acts 
(Chapter 3), Clement Corinthians (Chapter 4), and Ignatius of Antioch 
(Chapter 6). The Christian cult was thus the rival means for obtain- 
ing the cultic objectives of the Imperial Cult, and represented a 
denial of the claims of the latter to have achieved such objectives 
(Chapter 2). 

Cyprian's ideological response to Decius' universal decree did not 
create the cultic parallelism but rather was the outcome of a long 
line of development. My thesis will seek to examine the by Cyprian's 
time longstanding parallel relations between the Early Church and 
the Imperial Cult, which prima facie had quite different objectives, 
and which historically appeared about the same time and in conflict 
with one another. There are two possibilities regarding the form that 
such a relation could have taken, namely reaction or interaction. Let 
me begin by giving my grounds for rejecting a purely reactive thesis. 


^ Livy 39, 8-19 cf. W.C.H. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church, 
(Oxford: Blackwell 1965), pp. 109-112. The point was made originally by R.M. 
Grant, Pliny and the Christians, in HTAR 41 (1948), р. 273 cf. S. Benko, Pagan 
Criticisms of Christianity, AVRW (1980) II, 23,2, рр. 1066-1072 and R.L. Wilken, 
The Christians as the Roman saw them, (New Haven and London: Yale U.P. 1984), 
pp. 25-30. 
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Part C. CHURCH ORDER as APoLocu: THE REACTIVE THEsIs 


It is possible to present an account of the development of Church 
Order as a reactive apologetic to external mis-representation about 
the true character of the Christian cult. Thus Luke-Acts, Clement, 
Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, and Tertullian defended Christianity 
from the moral charges brought against it. These writers, so it is 
argued, sought to establish the foundations for a legal argument for 
the recognition of the Christian cultus as a so called religio licita, 
though the validity of the concept in Roman Law has been ques- 
tioned. Surely, therefore, an apologetic aim has influenced the devel- 
opment of Church Order? If the characteristic of a religio illicita is 
that it is no true religio but a degenerate superstitio and, on the exam- 
ple of the Bacchanalian riot, a threat to public order, morality, and 
the civil peace, then any charismatic appearances must be played 
down or superseded by an ordered ministry. 

Thus in the community exhibited by the Didache the ministry of 
wandering apostles must be discounted, and prophets replaced by 
duly elected ёлісколо and бійкомої. At Corinth when Clement writes 
in A.D. 95 any sign of disorder must be reduced, any outbreak of 
frenzied disputes about Order and succession must be put down. 
Clement exhorts the Corinthian community to exbibit publically an 
authority structure consisting of an ordered біабоуй of лресВотероі- 
&nioxonot. Clearly one of his purposes was to suggest obliquely how 
his Christian community might find an acceptance within the author- 
ity structure of the Roman empire. The priest of Dionysus had done 
as much far more directly when he presented to the Alexandrine 
magistrate the certificate stating who were his immediate two pre- 
decessors in administering the Dionysiac cult.'” Within such a per- 
spective, the relationship between Christian and pagan cult is clearly 
interactive, however reluctant the group in question may have been 
to admit such influence expressly. (Chapter 3.) 

The Church reacts to pagan society by simply rebutting its accu- 
sations of cannibalism, incest, and charismania. That it reacts also 
to the pagan cultus is considered purely co-incidental, as if the rela- 
tionship between that cultus and Roman society was purely contin- 


5 E. Bammel, Sukzessionsprinzip im Urchristentum, in StEphAug 31 (1990), pp. 
63-72. 
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gent. You could be a moral citizen, and therefore a good and loyal 
member of the society of the Roman Empire and not participate in 
that cultus. The evolution of Church Order was therefore equally 
reactive—an attempt to set all things in order so as to be recog- 
nised as one of the religious options in a multicultural empire. As 
such the Church simply wished to leave the pagan cultus alone whilst 
no-doubt converting its wayward members to the true faith. It cer- 
tainly could not interact with it so as to incorporate any of its con- 
cerns into its own structure. 

There are a however number of problems with such a perspec- 
tive stated in these terms: 


l. It fails to account for the phenomenon of stages in the develop- 
ment of Church Order reflected in the development of the Imperial 
Cult and vice versa. This was clearly the case with Christian, Cyprianic 
Order in comparison with Decian Imperial Order, and it is clearly 
relevant to ask how true it was also for stages in development before 
Cyprian. 

2. It assumes that the responses of those who write the justification 
for Church Order—and thus in conceptualisation and reconceptu- 
alisation actually shape it—are in fact similar responses as those of 
the apologists who are ostensibly claiming legal recognition from the 
Roman state. 

3. It undervalues the way in which the Apologists themselves, whilst 
appearing as suppliants for legal recognition, actually attack in their 
works the values of Roman society and the pagan cultus itself that 
underpins those values. The apologists are not simply reacting to 
Roman society but criticising and indeed undermining it, whilst being 
prepared to use pagan religious concepts radically reorientated for 
their own Christian ends. 

4. It fails to grasp how integral was that expression of Roman reli- 
gion which was the Imperial Cult to the Roman conception of soci- 
ety. The cultus itself under the Severans and finally under Decius 
became the sacrament that constituted that society, and which forged 
so many disparate cultures into one social whole. Such a develop- 
ment reflected the unity and purpose first of a Stoic and then later 
of a Neo-Platonic universe. We shall trace the embryonically sacra- 
mental character from the inception of that cult with Augustus, and 
emphasise how important his ius augurium as Pontifex Maximus was to 
a society influenced by the widespread belief that its existing cultus 
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had failed in augurium and haruspicium to secure the рах deorum in the 
events of the civil war (Chapter 2). We shall observe the fully fledged 
development of what was initially embryonic with Augustus into the 
kind of pagan monotheism that paralleled Christian Monarchianism 
in the course of the second century (Chapter 7), and which were 
reflected both in Imperial and in Church Order under Elagabalus 
and Callistus (Chapter 8). Imperial religious functions were not there- 
fore simply an accidental appendage that could have been different 
and left unaltered a Roman society that could simply tolerate Chris- 
tianity if presented with a successful apologia. 

At all events, the charge of superstitio rather than religio did not 
survive the age of Septimius Severus. The charge of incest and can- 
nibalism and threats to social or cosmic order were almost unheard 
in the persecutions of Decius Trajan, Valerian, and Diocletian. Yet 
the Church was persecuted despite two developments that perhaps 
ought to have lead to a reorientation of church-state relations. Firstly, 
the apologists rebutted the grosser slurs on the Christian name, and, 
secondly, the success of a hierarchically governed, Church margin- 
alized the Montanists whose charismatic excesses could have other- 
wise suggested a Bacchanalian threat to public order. 

We shall therefore argue that the relations between Church and 
State were interactive rather than reactive, and necessarily involved in- 
teraction with the religious and cultic face of a single politico-religious 
unity. In that interaction, neither party simply reacted to the other. 
Each tried to take over and refashion the conditions and their justi- 
fication of each other's social and political existence. 

My quest is therefore for a sociological model in contra-cultural 
theory that will enable discrete relations to be teased out and exam- 
ined. The study of both institutions has been bedevilled by the 
assumption by historians until fairly recently, encouraged by Eusebius, 
that the form into which both institutions developed finally around 
251, under Cyprian of Carthage on the one hand, and Decius Trajan 
on the other, had been what they were from the very first. There 
was no development of either institution therefore to examine, and 
so no possibility of their development interacting with one another. 
But given that both institutions developed to some extent fari passu 
from the age of and Tiberius onwards, let us examine a sociologi- 
cal model that will enable the interaction between both to be studied 
as they developed alongside each other. 
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Part D. IMPERIAL AND CHRISTIAN ORDER: 
CoNTRA-CULTURAL RELATIONS 


During the 1950s Cohen and his associates outlined a theory of how, 
within the context of a wider culture, a subculture is formed from its 
interaction with the wider culture. We shall argue that such an inter- 
action 15 reflected in the relations between Church and State in the 
early centuries. When the Church became an imperium in imperio, 
it had formed a counter-culture that had absorbed elements from its 
host culture. А subculture, in terms of what Durkheim described as 
a post-industrial society functioning on the principle of organic sol- 
idarity, could live at peace with wider society. It could exist, like the 
division of labour, as part of a multiculturalism in which society 
hangs together by its very diversity contributing to the unity of the 
whole.'* But sometimes the sub-culture becomes a contra-culture, 
and at this point Cohen and his associates were to go beyond 
Durkheim's original simplicity." 

Delinquency, for example, was not simply regarded as the reac- 
tion of the individual to a wider society that rejected that individ- 
ual, deprived him of rights, and created in him a feeling of alienation 
or anomie. Rather delinquency was a positive solution in which delin- 
quents created a contra-culture in terms of which they could achieve 
the status and power that wider society had denied them. The contra- 
culture accordingly changed the scale of values of the culture with 
which it interacted, reformulating and reconstructing its authority 
relations and the rationale for the status awarded to authority figures. 
Thus a contra-culture was not produced by a reaction to the gen- 
eral culture that simply accepted the definitions of that culture regard- 
ing its status and role. More positively the contra-culture was produced 
by an interaction that redefined the demands of the host culture, 
accepting some of them and reformulating others. 

Thus, in the case of teenage gangs, status was awarded to those 


'$ For a discussion of Durkheimian sociology and its implications for secular 
and religious multiculturalism, see A. Brent, Cultural Episcopacy and Ecumenism, 
Representative Ministry in Church History from the Age of Ignatius of Antioch to 
the Reformation, with special reference to contemporary ecumenism, in Studies in 
Christian Mission 6, (Leiden: ЕЈ. Brill 1992), chapters 1-2 and 6. 

'" А.К. Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang, (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul 1955) and Sociological Research in Delinquent Subcultures, in American 
Journal of Orthopsychology, 27,4 (1957), pp. 781-788. 
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who had “heart”, who would risk their lives in acts considered by 
wider society as foolhardy. To be cynically unfaithful in human rela- 
tionships etc. reversed accepted norms of the value of trust. Such a 
phenomenon was described as inverse polarity. Criminal activity did 
not conform to the utilitarian values of wider society, since there 
was little material advantage in “borrowing” cars for “laughs,” and 
this marks the non-utilitarian characteristic of a contra-culture. Malice, 
in the case of delinquents manifested in gratuitous violence, was in 
evidence against non-group members. A short run hedonism charac- 
terised behaviour in which unplanned anti-social acts spontaneously 
took place. Furthermore, the group was characterised by a group 
autonomy that resisted any constraint except that which arises infor- 
mally from group members. Yet, in Cohen’s words, “it is not the 
individual delinquent but the gang that is autonomous.”" 

Hargreaves applied the same kind of sociological analysis to a sec- 
ondary school organised in terms of streams rather than sets. He 
detected in the four streams of a secondary modern school four dis- 
tinct subcultures that went from the “A” stream where group norms 
and values were those of the official society, whereas streams “B”, 
“C”, and “D” showed variations on the theme of contra-cultures 
inverting those norms and values, and exhibiting versions of non- 
utilitarianism, inverse polarity, malice, hedonism, and group autonomy. Malice 
is shown in the deep hostility between A and D stream boys, and 
in the stereotypes thus created. Inverse polarity is manifested in the 
way in which esteemed members of a C or D stream are those who 
do not perform academically, do not undertake voluntary tasks for 
teachers, etc. “Messing” is done by cultural isolates in the A stream, 
whose members frown on it as purposeless destructiveness. Yet those 
who do not join in such activities in the C and D streams are the 
cultural isolates who do not admire the aimlessness and uselessness 
of such behaviour (non utilitarian). Group punishments such as deten- 
tions reinforce group autonomy. There is a deferral of gratification 
in A stream boys as opposed to the hedonism of “having fun” of 
streams С апа D.” 


'8 А.К. Cohen and J.F. Short, Research in Delinquent Subcultures, in Journal of 
Social Issues, 14,3 (1958), pp. 20-37, discussed by D.M. Downes, The Delinquent 
Solution, (London: Routledge 1966), рр. 22-30, 202-208. 

З D.H. Hargreaves, Social Relations in a Secondary School, (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul 1967), рр. 164-176 Я. 
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Whether in Cohen’s teenage gangs, or in the C and D streams 
of Hargreaves secondary school, it is to be emphasised, as we have 
said, that the phenomena are not to be regarded as individual reac- 
tions of alienation to a wider culture that places them low in its 
hierarchy and their personal values low in its own scale. Rather the 
formation of a contra-culture is a positive interaction that creates a 
positive solution to the problem of social alienation. A society within 
a society, framing alternative values, and an alternative status sys- 
tem, is created in which the individual can gain the status and 
significance that wider society denies him. 

In 1982 an attempt was made to apply contra cultural theory to 
theories regarding the sociological significance of poverty and wealth.” 
Part of that attempt lead Walter to attempt an analysis of the medieval 
Church’s attitude to poverty in the context of such a theory.”! We 
may follow Walter’s suggestive remarks and use the analytic con- 
cepts that we have distilled from contra-cultural theory generally to 
express the development of monastic movements, lead by Cluny in 
the 9th century. 

The mendicant Dominicans made poverty and dependency on 
others the positive mark of status and so exhibited inverse polarity. 
The development of rules of life for the community as a whole, and 
their removal from episcopal control with direct access to the Papal 
court, marked the creation of group autonomy. There was no indi- 
vidual freedom as such, since either the formal or informal norms 
of the groups would produce conformity, or indeed the individual 
could be charged by external ecclesiastical authority. But the group 
as a whole had achieved an inviolate status. 

The Franciscans in addition to the inverse polarity that made 
poverty rather than wealth the mark of status and divine approval 
also engaged devotionally in a kind of spiritual hedonism of imme- 
diate gratification. To be lost in the love of God exhibited by a nat- 
ural universe filled with benignly human attributes was considered 
preferable to the life of career advancement by rational and calculated 
plan. Thus the contra cultural value of non-utilitarianism against the 
utilitarianism of wider society is seen in evidence. In the developments 


?' S, Leventman (Ed.), Counterculture and Social Transformation: Essays on Negativistic 
Themes in Sociological Theory, (Illinois: Thomas 1982). 

71 Е. Victor Walter, From Counterculture to Subculture: an Episode in the History 
of Poverty, іп Leventman (1982), рр. 75-86. 
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marked by the radical or Spiritual Franciscans, suppressed by John 
XXII in the fourteenth century, non-utilitarianism is manifested in 
the claim that the renunciation of any property is necessary to sal- 
vation. Here a contra-culture is seen reinforcing its inversal of the 
values of wider society. 

Certainly Cyprian’s Church exercised group autonomy in reject- 
ing the constraints to worship the Emperor. Furthermore, the discipline 
that one did not sacrifice incense under sanction of excommunica- 
tion arose informally from group members. It was that informality 
that produced the variety of approaches to non-conformity that was 
the cause of Cyprian’s dilemma. The Йфейайсі clearly had one view 
of readmission to communion, those who sought belli pacis from the 
confessors another, and the Novatians yet a third.” Cyprian clearly 
had to make formal constraints that had arisen informally, in the 
manner of contra-cultural groups. 

Indeed other regular features of a contra-culture can be seen in 
the martyrological texts themselves, to which I have already made 
reference. Inverse polarity is seen in that what the host culture regards 
as executed criminals are described, in the case of the Scillitan 
Martyrs, by the contra-culture as “crowned (coronati) and “reigning 
(regnunt)” as a consequence of their martyrdom.” The day of their 
ignominious death is, for Perpetua and her companions, the day of 
their victory (dies victoriae).** 

Non-utilitarianism is clearly seen in the questions of magistrates 
as to the use or point of not swearing or sacrificing to the Emperor’s 
genius, as when Perpetua’s father appeals to her to avoid the fam- 
ily’s social disgrace, and to care for the needs of her baby son.” 
The Eirenarch Herod, and Nicetes his father, ask Polycarp: “What 
harm is there in saying ‘Caesar is Lord,’ and sacrificing, and the 
rest of it, and so saving yourself?” Malice is shown, in references 
in Acta Justini 1, to “the wretched defenders of idolatry and their 
impious decrees.” We find a short-term hedonism in Blandina’s affir- 


mation that brings her “refreshment (&váAnwic) and rest (dvanavang).” 
(Н.Е. У, 1,19) 


? Cyprian, De Laps. 28; Ep. 30, 3; 65, 13 and 17. 

23 Passio Scillitanorum 18,1 (Armitage Robinson (1891), pp. 86,16). 

4 Passio S. Perpetuae 13-14 (Armitage Robinson (1891), р. 116). 

? Ibid. 3,1 (Armitage Robinson (1891), pp. 62/63, 2-64/65). 

2% Pionius, Passio Polycarpi, 8,2 (J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, London: 
MacMillan 1891). 
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Thus we find contra-cultural features in early Christian descrip- 
tions of the clash between the Christian community as a cultic com- 
munity, and the Roman Empire seeking sacramental unity through 
its own cultic act of sacrificing incense to the genius of Caesar. But 
what of ministerial, sacerdotal Order itself in both Imperial and 
Christian Cult? 

I propose in the following chapters to now apply contra cultural 
analysis systematically to the phenomenon of the interaction between 
Church and State during the first two centuries specifically in terms 
of the offices of those who superintended their two parallel cults. 
My thesis will be that the development of Church Order can be 
understood as the creation of a contra-culture in which the values 
of the dominant culture are reversed, and members of that contra- 
culture achieve a status denied to them by wider society. It is in 
response to the demands of such a process that the suppression of 
the charismatic takes place, and a stable and organised society is 
created in Clement Corinthians and the Didache (Chapter 4). Ignatius 
as the martyr bishop and his procession from Antioch in Syria to 
Rome can be understood as marking the interface between the Pagan 
and the Christian Cult. His office and sacrifice can be seen to be 
the creation of a reversal of images derived from the Imperial Cult 
(Chapter 5). 

Features of Cohen’s definition of a contra-culture will moreover 
be seen also in Luke-Acts, Ignatius and the Apocalypse. We find ап 
inverse polarity in the Apocalypse where by means of a reversal of 
values the apparatus and liturgy of the Imperial Cult is applied to 
the heavenly worship of the true God. Then there will be the exam- 
ple of Ignatius the bishop who both leads the Christian cultic pro- 
cession to Rome and then becomes a sacrifice on the altar of the 
Imperial Cult which seems almost thereby appropriated and Chris- 
tianised. Here we shall see an inversion of cultic elements and a 
burning (hedonistic?) desire for martyrdom the glory of which well- 
meaning Roman Christians may try to deprive him who do not 
grasp the full significance of the inverse polarity valued by their 
contra-culture (Rom. 1-2). We shall furthermore argue that the sac- 
erdotal imagery of the Imperial Cult is influencing iconography of 
ecclesial Order both in Ignatius and in the Apocalypse, with the former 
producing inverse polar images of the latter. Luke-Acts too (Chapter 3) 
will be shown to mirror Augustan history, with the pax Christi pro- 
duced by the Christian, apostolic cult as the contra-cultural parallel 
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to the рах deorum produced by Augustus’ augural act and witnessed 
on his monument, the Ara Pacis (Chapter 2). 

But a contra-culture needs the model of the wider society with 
which it is interacting in order to determine what values need to be 
reconstructed, what system of privilege and honour needs to be 
reversed. Here we shall find Domitian and the further development 
of the Imperial Cult providing the historical matrix that determines 
the character of what develops in Church Order at this particular 
period. We have argued here a similar relationship for the age of 
Cyprian with contemporary developments in the Imperial Cult. Such 
a process we shall argue to be in evidence not only in Clement of 
Rome, but in his near contemporaries in Luke-Acts, the Apocalypse, and 
the Ignatian Letters (Chapters 3, 5 and 6). We shall finally discuss 
how a Monarchian theology of the Trinity mirrors the Monarchian 
philosophical basis for the Imperial Cult under the Severans, and is 
reflected in developments both in Imperial and Church Order under 
Elagabalus and Callistus (Chapters 7-8). 

From our analysis of the ideology of the communities presupposed 
by these developments, we shall derive a framework for understanding 
the subsequent Cyprianic developments with their own reflections of 
imperial Order and Imperial Cult. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE IMPERIAL CULT 


The religious character of the Augustan Revolution 


The Augustan revolution was as much religious as it was political. 
Divination and the rites of the augur were constitutional as well as 
religious necessities in a society in which both religion and politics 
were intertwined. The Imperial Cult represents therefore both a con- 
stitutional revolution and a religious reformation. The cult carried 
associations with the legendary kings of Rome that left its mark on 
the Republican constitution. The transformation of Republic to Prin- 
cipate required therefore a transformation of the cult in which the 
final exercise of the zus augurium was in the hands of the henceforth 
imperial and hereditary Pontifex Maximus. The history of the civil 
wars, beginning with Marius and Sulla, and ending with Actium had 
moreover impressed on Roman minds the need to achieve through 
the cultus the pax deorum. 

In the next three chapters we shall examine first and early sec- 
ond century works, namely Luke-Acts, Clement, Corinthians, the Apocalypse, 
and the epistles of Ignatius of Antioch. We shall argue that these 
writers express varieties of Christian, contra-cultural constructions mir- 
roring the Roman Empire with its central cultic expression in the 
Imperial Cult which was, with its new association with Fortuna Redux, 
to make wider eschatological claims. Preliminary to our discussion 
in these future chapters we shall examine here, in section A, the 
growth of the concept of the Imperial Cult from its republican roots 
to its unique association with Augustus. In section B we shall exam- 
ine the inception of that cult at the ludi saeculares of 13 B.C., and 
the beginnings of its wider reception, particularly in Asia Minor but 
also in the Latin West. 

Within the literature of the first century B.C., Cicero’s De Natura 
Deorum bears witness to a Stoic justification for the practices of both 
augur and haruspex. In early and mid first century A.D. we shall find, 
particularly in the case of Lucan, but with reference to Livy too, a 
historiography that reads the event of the lost and restored order of 
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nature and society in terms of a Stoic, hyloholistic theology of for- 
tuna, fatum and Aöyog. We shall show how the Augustan constitu- 
tional and cultic developments reflected such Stoic assumptions. 
Augustus’ control of the Imperial Cult, secured through his office of 
Pontifex. Maximus, had as its objective the obtaining of the pax deorum. 
The explanation and justification of such an objective was a philo- 
sophical theology informed by Stoicism. 

We shall follow the development of the Stoic theology underpin- 
ning Augustus’ specific cultic claim to control the zus augurium, along- 
side other features of the Augustan ideology. In particular, we shall 
examine how the concepts of pax, fortuna, and salus were linked with 
expectations of a returning golden age. The further synthesis also 
took place when the birth of both Julius Caesar and that of Octa- 
vian/ Augustus as his heir was also linked with fortuna redux. Both as 
a result came to be personally and individually described in what in 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition would be “Messianic” terms. In mak- 
ing such a claim I acknowledge the influence of the distinguished 
art historian John Elsner, who has recently approached the study of 
the Ara Pacis emphasised an alternative model of art to naturalism 
that takes account of the nature and importance of viewing in the 
understanding of images.! 

In the cross current of multicultural concepts in the early Roman 
Empire, such an artefact needs to be interpreted in the light of a 
reconstruction of the probable dialogue between the viewer and art 
object in which the understanding of the object is "permanently 
incomplete and yet always temporarily fulfilled by the viewer's own 
participation in the sacrificial rite.” As Elsner claims: “viewers cre- 
atively constructed numerous meanings which might deconstruct, 
undermine, or conflict with one another. A Jewish view, for instance, 
or a Pythagorean one might have been very different from that of 


' J. Elsner, Cult and Sculpture: Sacrifice in the Ara Pacis Augustae, in JRomS 
81 (1991), pp. 50-61. Strong support has been given to the pursuit of such an art- 
historical methodology by one distinguished Roman historian, Andrew Wallace- 
Hadrill, in his review article (Rome's Cultural Revolution, іп JRomS 79 (1989), pp. 
157-164) of P. Zanker, The Power of Images in the Age of Augustus, trans. A. Shapiro, 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press 1990). As Wallace-Hadrill claims: 7... it 
is necessary for anyone who wished to discuss Augustus to take the art-historical 
material seriously. This makes it the more lamentable that the study of Roman art 
history has so tenuous a hold in British universities" (p. 164). See also K. Galinsky, 
Venus, Polysemy, and the Ara Pacis Augustae, in AmfArch 96,3 (1992), pp. 457-475. 
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a Roman priest.”? What I will be seeking in the following discus- 
sion is an exploration of some intersections of such various and multi- 
cultural dialogues with the iconography of the Imperial Cult as 
exemplified also in firstly Pagan and then early Christian documents. 
Such intersections will be sufficiently large in number, I believe, to con- 
stitute a claim for some degree of normativeness of the picture that 
I will develop. 


Part A. REPUBLICAN ANTECEDENTS OF THE IMPERIAL CULT 


The practice of worshipping deified emperors, whether alive or dead, 
was not part of Republican religious or political practice before 
Augustus. But even in Republican times the principle was acknowledged 
that it was the responsibility of public officials to seek the will of the 
gods in divination. To make this possible, political figures were elected 
to the office of pontifex, and their college was headed by a Pontifex 
Maximus. It is clear from Cicero’s treatise the De Natura Deorum that 
taking the auspicia was a political as well as a religious requirement. 
In this treatise, we have a dialogue between Gaius Velleius and 
Quintus Lucius Balbus, who represent respectively the Epicureans 
and the Stoics, but who are otherwise unknown except for their 
names,’ and Gaius Cotta, the Academician in whose house the dia- 
logue is set (1,6). Cotta indeed should have found the discussion par- 
ticularly relevant, since, as Balbus is quick to point out, he has been 
elected pontifex, and has a solemn religious duty to the state cult. 
The Middle Academy claimed that at most probability, but never 
certainty was possible about the phenomenal world. In opposition 
to such a view, Balbus proposes by means of Stoicism to justify philo- 
sophically the religious rites and practices in which the wavering 
Cotta has to participate, although the latter has some doubts about 
their final validity.* 


2 Elsner (1991), р. 52. 

3 In Cicero, De Orat. 3,78 Velleius is mentioned as a friend of L. Licinius Crassus, 
and also the two Balbi. 

* De Nat. Deor. 2,2: “Est enim et philosophi et pontificis et Cottae de dis immor- 
talibus habere non errantem et vagam ut Academici sed ut nostri stabilem certam- 
que sententiam.” 
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2A 1. The political and constitutional significance of divination 


As Balbus is quick to point out, Cotta’s participation in divination 
and augury were not a matter of private conscience separate from his 
civic duty as a magistrate. In his second consulate Tiberius Gracchus 
proceeded with the election of his successors even though the orig- 
inal returning officer had dropped dead. He had to admit on reflection 
that he had proceeded irregularly because the tent in which he had 
conducted the augury which validated his course of action was in 
Scipio’s park outside the city boundary. He had attended a meet- 
ing of the Senate from this tent and had forgotten to take the aus- 
picia on his return. In consequence, as a result of a formal reference 
by the college of Augurs, the Senate caused the resignation of the 
elected consuls Figulus and Scipio.° 

One observes here that divination was more than a kind of super- 
stition to be practiced before major battles or a kind of prayer for 
success in a Critical situation. Rather it was an integral aspect of the 
ordinary, constitutional process. In this respect one supposes that the 
rules of propriety in respect of divination at key moments in the poli- 
tical process were not formally unlike the rules of propriety in con- 
sulting modern opinion pollsters. 

A Prime Minister, having consulted the polls, and having found 
that they predicted an election victory, might still lose. But he would 
stand a far better chance of remaining leader of his party and, if 
the party was a major one in the new parliament, Leader of the 
Opposition, because he had done so. A Prime Minister, who called 
a General Election with every computation of current of electoral 
opinion against him and lost, would undoubtedly experience aston- 
ished disbelief at his sheer recklessness and lack of judgment. 

But neither the former Prime Minister nor his critics would neces- 
sarily understand the theories of mathematical probability, the techniques 
of sampling and the underlying theory of sociological classification 
and stratification which justified the use of such polls. Different experts 
are indeed at variance about the precise justification of such second 
order theories. But despite such lack of consensus on an overall the- 
ory, and indeed independently of it, there arises a general norma- 
tive expectation that such advice shall be taken in such a form. 


> Ibid. 2,4, see also Cicero, De Divinat., 2,74. 
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Such was clearly the case with the institution of the college of 
pontiff’ and augurs. They were regarded as having a regulatory role 
upon the political institutions of Rome. It was not simply a ques- 
tion of the divinatio augurum, of their powers of foretelling the future, 
but of the disciplina, or discipline that they exercised over magistrates. 
This disciplina was supported by a ius augurum, a political prerogative 
exercised by the augurs as of right. Cicero is therefore able to con- 
clude of this тиз that: “even though it was originally constituted as 
a result of the good reputation that divination had (etsi divinationis 
opinione principio constitutum. sit), however afterwards it has been pre- 
served and retained by reason of the public benefit (tamen postea rei 
publicae causa conservatum ac retentum).” (De Divinatione 2,75.) 

Furthermore Cicero was to express the view in his dialogue De 
Legibus through the character of Marcus that the zus augurium was of 
the highest political significance and linked with auctoritas: 


The greatest and most significant right in the state (maximum autem et 
praestantissimum in re publica) is the right of augurs (tus est augurum) which 
is linked to political authority (cum auctoritate coniunctum) ... For what 
right is greater (quid enim maius est) if we examine legal right (si de wre 
quaerimus), than to be able to adjourn (dimittere) committees and coun- 
cils (comitiatus et concilia) based on the highest constitutional or personal 
power (a summis imperis et summis potestatibus), or their decisions (insti- 
tuta), or to rescind them if they have already been made (vel habita 
rescindere). 
Cicero, De Legibus, 2,31 


This, as we shall see, was a constitutional point not lost upon Augustus 
(Res Gestae c. 7) in assuming the ius augurium (2A 4.1.5). However we 
should beware of thinking that it was merely a useful political device 
not treated seriously by himself or his educated contemporaries. When 
Atticus suggests that the auspicia might have been invented to be of 
merely political use, Marcus replies: 


I think that the art of divination which the Greeks call цамтікй really 
exists (divinationem, quam Graeci поутакўу appellant, esse sentio) and part of 
this which concerns birds and other signs (et huius hanc ipsam partem, 
quae est in avibus ceterisque signis), is part of our discipline (quod disciplinae 
nostrae). For if we concede that the gods exist, and the universe is ruled 


* W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People from the Earliest Times 
іо the Age of Augustus, (London: MacMillan 1911), pp. 270-313; J.H.W.G. Liebeschuetz, 
Continuity and Change іп Roman Religion, (Oxford: Clarendon 1979), рр. 7-29; J. Linderski, 
The Augural Law, in ANRW (1986) 11,16,3, pp. 2147-2312. 
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by their will, that they are mindful of the human race, and that they 
have power to give indications of the future, then I do not see any 


reason for denying divination. 
De Legibus 2,32 


We shall now see, in the context of the later republic, how such a 
metaphysical position was given philosophical justification. 


2A 2. Stoic justifications for the validity of cultic acts 


In De Natura Deorum Cicero was to go on to represent Balbus as 
arguing a Stoic justification of why divination worked, and of why 
it possessed the political function that it did. The universe was per- 
vaded and all things held together by a fiery breath that was rea- 
son (Хбуос) and God. “The world for that reason was God and every 
power of the world was contained within the divine nature.” The 
divinity of the world must be assigned also to the stars that exhibit 
a like rational order? Thus in the words of Cleanthes, in such a 
material monism without the dualism of matter and Spirit: “All are 
but part of one stupendous whole, whose Nature body is and God 
the soul."? 

Because, therefore, the ultimate constituent of matter was refined 
fire, both spiritual and rational, therefore the movement of the world 
was by providence (npóvowx). But pronoia was not to be personified 
as a particular deity and thus ridiculed by the Epicurean Velleius 
as “an old hag of a fortune teller.”'° It is rather a function of the 
hyeuovixóv or ruling principle which any non-homogeneous entity, 
that is to say an entity made of parts, must possess in order to be 
held together. In animals or in plants it is the source of motions of 
the appetites, located in the roots, in human beings it is intelligence, 


? De Nat. Deor. 2,30: “Quodcirca sapientem esse mundum necesse est, naturamque 
eam quae res omnes conplexa teneat perfectione rationis excellere, eoque deum esse 
mundum omnemque vim mundi natura divina contineri." 

* Ibid. 2,39: *Atque hac mundi divinitate perspecta tribuenda est sideribus eadem 
divinitas, quae ex mobilissima purissimaque aetheris parte gignuntur neque ulla 
praeterea sunt admixta natura totaque sunt calida atque perlucida, ut ea quoque 
rectissime et animantia esse et sentire atque intellegere dicantur." 

? A. Pope, Essay on Man, I p. 267 quoted in Е. Copleston, A History of Philosophy, 
Vol. 1: Greece and Rome, in Bellarmine Series IX (London: Burns Oates 1961), p. 388. 

' De Nat. Deor. 2,73: “Velut а te ipso hesterno die dictum est anum fatidicam 
rpövorav a Stoicis induci, id est providentiam; quod eo errore dixisti quia existumas 
ab iis providentiam fingi quasi quandam deam singularem quae mundum omnem 
gubernet et regat." 
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but in the universe as a whole it must be reason (ratio = Aóyoc) which 
rules the whole.!! From such a position it is but a short remove to 
argue that since the order of nature can be read by the discerning 
eye in the stars, so can the future be read by those who understand 
that rational order and who can therefore rationally submit to the 
decree of fate found mapped out there. If fate can be read via such 
rational order or Aöyog in the stars, then it can also be discerned in 
the entrails of sheep when rightly cut up and observed.'? Thus Cicero 
was to remark that the Stoic doctrine of determinism or fate, be- 
cause it was based upon the endowment of nature with mind, was 
consistent with “oracles and everything else which is connected with 
divination.” 

Thus the role played by augury and divination in the Roman con- 
stitutional scheme was legitimated in terms of a Stoic cosmology. 
Physics was studied in Graeco-Roman philosophical schools in order 
to achieve neither a disinterested understanding of nature nor a tech- 
nology with which to control it. Rather physics, like metaphysics, 
was used to service theories of ethics. There was a need to know 
the nature of the universe in order to discover how ethically the 
behaviour of human beings could fit within it. The Epicurean dis- 
covered that death, in the light of an atomic theory of the universe, 
was dissolution and that there was no fear of eternal punishment, 
and this as such was the purely ethical value of Greek atomism. 
Lucretius notoriously, at the end of his great work, produced sev- 
eral quite conflicting explanations of the behaviour of a certain spring 
without coming to any conclusion about which of them was the 


п Тыа. 2,29: “Natura est igitur quae contineat mundum omnem eumque tuea- 
tur, et ea quidem non sine sensu atque ratione; omnem enim naturam necesse est 
quae non solitaria sit neque simplex sed cum alio iuncta atque conexa habere 
aliquem in se principatum, ut in homine mentem, in belua quiddam simile mentis 
unde oriantur adpetitus... Principatum autem id dico quod Graeci йуєромікбу 
vocant, quo nihil in quoque genere nec potest nec debet esse praestantius . . ." 

'2 De Divinat. 1,11: “duo sunt enim divinandi genera, quorum alterum artis est, 
alterum naturae. Quae est autem gens aut quae civitas, quae non aut extispicum 
aut monstra aut fulgora interpretantium aut augurum aut astrologorum aut sortium 
(ea enim fere artis sunt) aut somniorum aut vaticinationum (haec enim duo natu- 
ralia putantur) praedictione moveatur? quarum quidem rerum eventa magis arbi- 
tror quam causas quaeri oportere. est enim vis et natura quaedam, quae tum 
observatis longo tempore significationibus, tum aliquo instinctu inflatuque divino 
futura praenuntiat." 

'% De Fato 15,33: “Quodcirca si Stoicis qui omnia fato fieri dicunt consentaneum 
est huiusmodi oracula ceteraque quae ad divinationem pertinent comprobare . . ." 
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“true” explanation.'* So long as any explanation in terms of the atomic 
theory fitted, then the universe was made safe for Epicurean ethics. 
Likewise the Stoic cosmology justified Stoic ethics. To live according 
to nature was to live according to the rational will of the world-soul, 
and to submit to the decree of that rational will was to act rationally 
and therefore freely. 

But we have seen that there could be a political and even constitu- 
tional dimension to Stoic ethics in this respect. Divination became 
the way of reading the will of the world soul, whether in the stars 
or on the lining of a sheep’s stomach, and how the future according 
to what was read there would be determined by the operation of 
right reason. Indeed political philosophy, in any age, as the ethical 
justification of forms of human government, has not unfairly been 
regarded as a branch of ethics. In modern times the fact-value dis- 
tinction in ethics has lead to the distinction between political science 
as the clinical study of the machinery of government, and political 
philosophy as the justification of the form of government by which 
human beings “ought to be governed,” given any number of radi- 
cally different, possible governmental machines. 

Thus with Stoicism as a justification of divination as a feature of 
a political constitution we find cosmology employed as a means of 
explaining how people ought to live, not simply as individuals but 
as a society. Roman magistrates needed the resources of divination 
in order to perceive the divine, rational order of the world and to 
deduce the future from its present rational operations (pronoia). They 
need this, not simply so that they as individuals can “live according 
to nature,” but so that they can align society with nature’s inex- 
orably rational will, and so that society can freely and rationally 
accept what is its destiny to be and to achieve. 


2A 3. Augury and divination: Imperial Cult as sacrament 


In this respect Stoicism offered a kind of sacramental theology when 
applied to divination. Berger and Luckmann pointed to the way in 
which religion orders social reality. Experts arise in the construction 
of universes of social reality, whose social function is to harmonise 
myths and produce a picture of the natural and supernatural world 
into which human social relations, including political arrangements, 


't De Rer. Nat. 6, 848-905. 
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can be anchored. Thus the social order is both harmonised and sta- 
bilised, and immunised against chaotic change and disorder. Human 
societies thus appear to become as unchangeable and given as the 
natural or supernatural order in a process that is obviously an illu- 
sion.” We can see the social function of colleges of augurs in such 
а light.'® 

But such universes of discourse, produced by such experts, do not 
come into existence suddenly and perfectly, but have their own history 
of development. According to a Stoic universe of discourse, divination 
sought to incarnate the supernatural order into present political plans 
and proposals in order to give them value and enable them to reflect 
the divine purpose (prono). The augurs, who read the future and 
the divine will in such events as the flight of birds and the course 
of thunderstorms, were a distinct college in Cicero's time. The harus- 
pices, who consulted the entrails of victims, only became a college in 
the time of Claudius and contributed further to such a project licensed 
by Stoicism." At the close of the dialogue, in the course of the first 
century before Christ, Cicero conceded grudgingly his belief that 
Balbus’ Stoicism “seemed to be more approximated to the appear- 
ance of the truth.”'® There were clearly as yet still powerful Epicurean 
and Academic alternatives that would deny legitimation to such 
politico-cultic acts as divination, and so deprive the order of Roman 
society of such a comprehensive and totalising legitimation. 

Nor indeed was yet the worship of the Emperor part of the sacra- 
mental bond which reinforced and renewed right reason (брвос Aóyoc) 
and law (убнос), and made the citizen subject to the necessity of 
the rational pronoia of Fate. We shall observe a tendency, begun by 
Augustus, to connect the sacramental political acts of divination with 
the Emperor through reorganisation of the college of augurs and 


5 P. Berger and T. Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality, (London: Penguin 
1967), рр. 130-133 ff., and P. Berger, The Social Reality of Religion, (London: Penguin 
1973), pp. 30-35 ff. 

15 J. Bayet, Histoire politique et psychologique de la religion romaine, (Paris: Payot 1957), 
pp. 58-59: “Les haruspices interprétaient d'apres l'état du flux sanguin, la couleur, 
la conformation de telle ou telle partie du foie (pars familiaris, ‘de chez nous’; pars 
hostilis, ‘du dehors'; ou neutre). Les exta pouvaient ainsi donner des indications sur 
l'ordre, le désordre, le chaos de Puniverse. Mais ils pouvaient, pour Г immediati con- 
seiller ou déconseiller une action.’ 

'7 Liebeschuetz (1979), р. 22. 

'5 De Nat. Deor. 3,95: “... mihi Balbi ad veritatis similitudinem videretur esse 
propensior." 
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pontiffs over which he was to preside as Pontifex Maximus. But it was 
to take three and four centuries until Decius Trajan, and finally Julian, 
for the cult to be focused on a single sacerdotal act in which all cit- 
izens must legally participate. It was only then that finally and un- 
ambiguously this central act of worship both symbolised imperial 
unity and effected what it symbolised throughout the world which 
Rome ruled. 

But initially most of the ingredients that were to develop into the 
later, fully-fledged cultus were there. We can see reflections of the 
sacramentality of the acts of him who exercised the zus augurium, and 
what was believed to be at stake in those acts, reflected in the his- 
toriography of two writers who described historical events in the 
Republic and late Republic at the time of the transition to the 
Principate or shortly afterwards. 


2A 4. Livy and Lucan: Augury as political sacrament 


Titus Livius (59 B.C.-17 A.D.), born in the year of Julius Caesar’s 
first consulship, commenced writing his history in 27 B.C., five years 
after Octavian's victory at Actium (31 B.C.). In Ab Urbe Condita 4,20,7 
he records a conversation with Augustus in which the latter had 
recalled an inscription on a linen breastplate that he had read in 
the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. Here “Augustus Caesar" is described 
as "the founder or restorer of all the temples (templorum omnium con- 
ditorem aut restitutorem).”'° 

Livy, like Lucan, appears to have had republican sympathies that 
were shown in the way in which he describes almost lovingly the 
old republican constitutional forms. No doubt he believed in Augustus’ 
interpretation of his acts, not as revolutionary, but as res publicae resti- 
tutae. Thus Livy was never party to any political movement to restore 
those forms. It may be that he was satisfied by the way in which 
Augustus notoriously cloaked his military autocracy by using such 
republican titles as princeps (senatus), or his prerogatives in terms of 
the republican imperium proconsulare, or tribunicia potestas. But опе won- 
ders whether a man of his intelligence could ever have been per- 
suaded by the kind of political strategist who assures us that he has 
abolished neither the office of Monarch, Prime Minister, nor Leader 
of the Opposition, since he carries all three offices in his one person. 


Із Livy 4, 20,7. 
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There must, one feels, have been something more, which con- 
vinced him that the past age, by some fateful necessity, had gone 
forever. That conviction I am going to suggest was a religious con- 
viction about the need for the pax deorum in a society which had lost 
it. The emperor Augustus, as Pontifex Maximus, controlling the ius 
augurium, alone could restore that peace and stability. It was indeed 
a fateful necessity that Livy, though not Lucan, might have consid- 
ered to have existed not in reality but only in the minds of the 
superstitious masses. But it was a social reality that Livy found irre- 
sistible and unable to be countered. 

A similar theme we shall trace also in the case of Marcus Annaeus 
Lucanus (39-65 A.D.), who was involved in failed conspiracy to take 
Nero’s Ше, in consequence of which he committed suicide along 
with his co-conspirators, his uncles Seneca and Gallio. We shall see 
in his case particular Stoic doctrines underpinning his belief in the 
need for a cult of augury to secure the pax deorum which was also 
linked with a single dominus. Lucan himself had been appointed 
both quaestor and augur. Since Lucan conspired to replace Nero with 
another princeps, his aim was not to restore the republic. In his case 
too, therefore, we witness the phenomenon of someone hostile to an 
emperor, and indeed hostile to the memory of Julius Caesar, never- 
theless accepting the end of republican government as such. Here 
too we shall argue that the Imperial Cult, as the means of achiev- 
ing the pax deorum, was critical in Lucan’s historiography, and was 
seen as a reality reflected in the natural order of things and not sim- 
ply as a purely social product. 

We shall see however that both works are problematic in view of 
the fact that we cannot be sure how they ended. The tenth book 
of Lucan's Pharsalia was left unfinished, and the closing books (46-142) 
of Livy’s Ab Urbe Condita have also been lost, though we do have 
fragments that survive. Book 45 ends abruptly in 167 B.C. The 
remaining lost books, used by Dio Cassius as his principle source, 
continued until the Principate of Augustus and the death of Drusus 
in 9 B.C. We will need therefore to try to reconstruct how Livy 
would have completed his basic themes from the way in which he 
began them. 

We shall begin with two passages which exemplify from the earlier 


? Martial, Epigr. 7, 21 and 23; Statius Silvae МП, 31-32. 
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books of Livy how in fact he would have regarded Augustus in the 
later books had they survived. We shall then examine the specific 
relationship between augury and the pax deorum and the perceived 
popular weight that this had in the late Republic, as exemplified in 
Livy, supported as we shall see by Suetonius and Cassius Dio. 


2A 4.1. Livy, augury and the pax deorum 

On several occasions Livy makes it clear that a magistrate is respon- 
sible through the cultus for obtaining the pax deorum. The pax required 
might be upon man-made disasters such as war or civil war, but it 
might also be upon the destructive chaos of nature itself. In 464—463 
B.C. Livy recorded the ravages of disease in Rome that followed 
defeat in battle at the hands of the Aequi and other losses (3,7,6). 
The disease also was a case of divine displeasure, of the deum ira! 
The Senate orders individual prayers (3,7,7). The way in which the 
disease passes is described as follows: 


... little by little, either because the peace of the gods had been ob- 
tained by request (pace deum impetrata) or because the more difficult 
time of year had passed, bodies deadened by diseases began to recover 
their health.” 


It is at first sight curious that Livy is sceptical about the obtaining 
the рах deum impetrata by individual private prayer, in place of the 
deum ira marked by the plague. Livy introduces here a small note of 
scepticism since he admits a purely natural alternative. But Livy's 
personal scepticism on this and other occasions should not blind us 
to the fact that he describes the significance for the general popu- 
lation of what he personally finds superstitious.” 

Generally, however, the рах deorum is obtained through the specific 
instrument of official cult by means of a pontifex exercising the tus 


?! 3,6,5: “... urbem Romam subita deum ira morbo populari." 

2 3,8,1: “inde paulatim seu pace deum impetrata seu graviore tempore anni iam 
circumacto defuncta morbis corpora salubriora esse incipere." 

? 1,31, 6-8: Tullus “who previously had thought it less for kings to devote their 
minds to sacred rites (sacris dedere animum), suddenly became subject to all kinds of 
great and depraved superstitions (magnis parvisque superstitionibus, and filled the pop- 
ulace with religious scruples (religionibus).” At the end of the Punic War, in 204 В.С. 
we read, 29,14,2: “the situation had filled minds with superstitious fears (supersti- 
tionum), and they were inclined to believe portents (ad credenda prodigia).” Cf. also 1 
pr. 7. For a discussion of Livy’a approach to religion and for bibliography, see P.G. 
Walsh, Livy: His Historical Aims and Methods, 2nd Ed. (Bristol: Classical Press 1989), 
chapt. 3. 
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augurium. The pax deorum is normally associated with official augury 
and not private prayer." In 208 B.C., in the course of the eleventh 
year of the First Punic War, the consuls were preoccupied with “a 
number of reported portents ( prodigiis aliquot nuntiatis)” for which “they 
did not succeed in any straightforward expiation (non facile htabant).” 
(27,23,1) 

The Temples of Fortuna and Mars at Capua had, along with 
many tombs, been struck by lightening, and mice had gnawed the 
gold in Jupiter's temple at Cumae. A swarm of bees had settled at 
Casinum's forum, at Caere a vulture had flown into the temple of 
Jupiter, and Volsinii's lake was stained with blood (27,23,2-4). Each 
of such omens were characteristic of the natural signs in terms of 
which augurs read the future. Yet it was clearly the duty of the con- 
suls to obtain in the face of these omens the рах deorum marked by 
their reversal: 


On account of these prodigies (horum prodigiorum causa) for one whole 
day (diem unum) supplication was made (supplicatio fut). For several days 
(per dies aliquot) full-grown victims were slaughtered but without suc- 
cessful expiation (hostiae maiores sine ійайопе caesae), with the invited peace 
of the gods asked for so long but not secured (diuque non impetrata pax 
deum). On the heads of the consuls (in capita consulum) terrible conse- 
quences revolved even though the republic itself was unharmed (re pub- 
lica incolumi exitiabilis prodigiorum eventus. vertit). 
27,23,4 


It was thus of political as well as of cultic importance that the vis- 
ible pax deorum was secured in response to what augury had first 
established. The consuls were clearly as responsible in 208 B.C. for 
obtaining the рах deorum as Sulpicius Severus, the military tribune 
had been in 389 B.C. when the Fabii were massacred at Cremara 
and the rout at Alia occurred. Rome was destroyed because *on the 
day after the Ides of July (postridie Idus Quintiles) he had not made 
an acceptable sacrifice (поп litasset)” and two days later had exposed 
the army to the enemy “without securing the peace of the gods (neque 
inventa расе deum).” (6,1,12) 

It is important, in view of the later significance of augury for the 
Imperial Cult, to point out that augury fer se was not accepted but 
only that which conformed to Roman tradition. In 430 B.C., in 


?% Warde Fowler (1911), pp. 300-301 ff; Bayet (1957), pp. 59-60; Liebeschuetz 
(1979), pp. 56-65. 
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response to a plague that had broken out in succession to а drought, 
strange sacrificial rites were introduced into homes in order to secure 
the pax deorum. There was seen “in every street and shrine (in omnibus 
vicis sacellisque) foreign and uncustomary rites of propitiation (peregrina 
atque insolita piacula) for seeking the peace of the gods (pacis deum 
exposcendae).” (4,30,10) Accordingly the aediles were to see “that none 
but Roman gods (non nisi Romani di) should be worshipped, nor in 
any other way than the ancestral (neu quo alio more quam patrio cole- 
rentur)" (4,30,11) 

We find furthermore this principle again emphasised in the course 
of the war against Hannibal (213 B.C.). Here it was not simply a 
case of sacrifices more patrio per se but indeed a case of prophecy and 
ritual such as might be associated with augury. There was a "crowd 
of women who were failing to follow the customs of the fathers in 
their sacrifices (nec sacrificantum ... deos patrio more).” (25,1,7) It was 
prophets (vates) as well as petty priests (sacrificuli) who were involved 
(25,1,8), so that the augurs art was clearly in view. The religious 
movement was put down violently by the praetor Marcus Aemilius 
(25,1,11). His edict stated: 


... whoever has prophetic books or prayers (quicunque libros vaticinos pre- 
cationesve) or a written ritual for sacrifice (aut artem sacrifwandi conscriptam 
haberet), he should bring all those books and letters to him (eos libros 
omnis litterasque ad se) before lst April (ante kal. Apriles deferret), in order 
that no one in a public or sacred place (neu quis in publico sacrove loco) 
should sacrifice by means of a new or foreign rite (novo aut externo ritu 
sacrificaret). 
25,1,12 


Clearly therefore the divination of the future (vates), and the ritual 
intended to secure the рах deorum against prophecies of their ira, were 
both under the political control of the magistrates, who also were 
to maintain strictly their traditional Roman character. 

Thus Livy describes, albeit with sceptical references to the grounds 
for believing the superstitio, the relationship between the cult aimed 
at averting the za and producing the pax deorum impetrata, and the 
political responsibility of magistrates. This responsibility is more- 


5 Admittedly he reserves Tacitus’ description of early Christianity as prava religio 
for the Bacchalian cult that produced the riot (29,16,6) from which the state reli- 
gion had delivered the masses (29,16,7). But in 1,31,8 the tradition (tradunt) is 
recorded that the "sacrifice was begun and conducted improperly (non rite initum aut 
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over specifically pontifical in that it extends to the minutiae of sacrifices 
that must be performed more раїтіо. As the example of Aemilius shows, 
such sacrificial practices implied the knowledge and even control of 
the future. It extends moreover from the political to the natural order 
in that the popular mind associated natural disasters with political 
events, despite Livy’s personal scepticism. Thus far we can learn 
from the full portion of Livy’s work that survives down to 167 B.C. 
where it breaks off. 

But can we glean any further information relevant for our inquiry 
from the fragments of the remainder of his work that has not survived? 

Lucan, as we shall shortly see, despite Livy’s personal scepticism, 
agrees with him that prodigies and other signs of the ia deorum 
increased dramatically during the course of the civil war from the 
death of Caesar onwards. For Lucan the existing cult was generally 
regarded as being unable, without reformation, to achieve the pax 
deorum. Did Livy’s original text therefore contain evidence that Augustus, 
as Pontifex Maximus and superintendent of the cult of augury, was 
popularly seen to bring the solution to the specifically religious prob- 
lem of achieving the pax deorum, in a society otherwise unstable and 
in a state of inevitable collapse? The Augustan propaganda machine 
developed and fostered that popular feeling in order to provide polit- 
ical legitimation for the Principate. 

Of the existing surviving narrative of Livy, books 11-20 are also 
lost, as well as the ending from 167 B.C. onwards, from books 
46-142. We possess various Oxyrhynchus fragments alone with sum- 
maries from other sources of Books 37-142. These therefore over- 
lap what survives (37-45) and what is lost (46-142), and which end 
in 9 B.C. We also have the work known under the name of Julius 
Obsequens, which is a book of prodigies at Rome that begins 190 
B.C. and ends in 11 B.C. 

We will therefore ask the speculative question as to how in gen- 
eral terms Livy would have ended his history in 11 B.C. and with 
what cultic concomitants he would have described the peace of 
Augustus from Actium in 31 B.C. onwards. We can look firstly at 
how Augustus 15 described in the few references in Books 1 and 4, 


curatum id sacrificium) with the result that, because of his "faulty conduct of the rite" 
(prava religione), Jupiter struck him with a thunderbolt. Here quite clearly prava reli- 
gio refers to improper as opposed to quite proper ceremonial activity and not to 
bare religious belief. 
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and how on the basis of this Livy could have described him in his 
final Book 142. We can try to gauge the cultic concomitants to 
Octavian’s victory from those accompanying other victories and 
defeats throughout Livy’s history. Julius Obsequens will help us here, 
since one of his sources was Livy’s later books that have not sur- 
vived. We are able from this work to view the kinds of prodigies 
recorded from 167 B.C. onwards, in comparison with what preceded. 

We shall first see how Livy prefigures Augustus mysteriously in 
his early chapters, and how he associates his figure with the augur’s 
office. 


2A 4.2. Augustus’ Early prefiguration: 8,6,9 and 5,23,4—11 

In 340 B.C. Torquatus the consul persuaded the senate to war with 
the Latins after the death of Annius who had spurned Roman Jupiter. 
In the field of battle: 


There in the stillness of the night both consuls are said to have been 
visited by the same apparition (visa species) of a man of greater than 
human stature (viri maioris quam pro humano habitu) and more august 
(augustiorisque) who declared that the commander of one side and the 
army of the other must be offered to the Manes and Mother Earth 
(Deis Manibus Matrique Terrae deberi). 

8,6,9-10 


The advice given by this vir augustior was clearly cultic and augural. 
They responded with the decision that "victims must be slain to 
avert the wrath of heaven (averruncandae deum irae victimas caedı).” The 
“entrails corresponded to what had been seen in the dream (extis 
eadem quae in somnio visa fuerant portenderentur).” (8,6,11) The prevision 
of Augustus associates him therefore with the cult of augury. 

We may note several other such passages that prefigure Augustus 
in the early chapters of Livy. Hercules is described as formamque viri 
aliquantum ampliorem augustioremque humana. 'To the god that bears this 
human form is made the promise that he should have the aram max- 
imam dedicated by the “greatest nation on earth." (1,7,9)°° Livy would 


?* See also Livy praef. 7; 5,41,8; 8,9,10. The reference to Augustus is denied both 
in these passages and those cited in my text by Walsh (1989), pp. 15-16 support- 
ing H. Erkell, Augustus, Felicitas Fortuna, (Goteborg 1952), p. 19, but see L. Ross 
Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor, in American Philological Association, 
Philological Monographs, 1 (Connecticut 1931), pp. 164-165 who points out that in 
Livy 1,7 Hercules and Romulus in attaining Divinity are prototypes of Augustus 
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have seen the fulfilment of this prefigurement in the dedication of 
the Ara Pacis to Augustus (Augustae) on his return from Spain and 
Gaul in 9 B.C., which was the very date on which Augustus con- 
ducted his own lustrum of the city. Thus we can see the dialogue 
between Livy and the Ara conceptually integrated with his регсер- 
tions and idealizations of Augustus and his divine purpose. It should 
be further pointed out that Livy is quite fond of discrete allusions 
to Augustus’ later cult. For example, he cites the case of the irrev- 
erence of Marcus Furius Camillus, who subdued the Veii in 396 
B.C., and describes him as maximus imperator omnium. At his adventus 
the crowds thronged in unusual numbers, though not quite with the 
cuncta ex Italia ad comitia mea confluente multitudine that met to elect 
Augustus as Pontifex Maximus in Res Gestae c. 10. 

Furthermore Furius rode into the city on a chariot drawn by white 
horses in impersonation of Jupiter and the Sun God (Apollo; 5,23,4—11). 
The latter, as we shall later see, was the dress of Octavian when he 
commemorated Actium in 28 B.C. Thus this was the form of dress 
that a Marcus Furius Camillus could only have worn with irrever- 
ence, but which the Augustus of superhuman proportions (visa species 
viri maioris quam pro humano habitu augustionsque) could now wear as 
befitting his status nearing divinity (8,6,12).?’ 


2A 4.2.1. Augustus: 1,19,1-3, 28,2,2 and the lost ending 
We can see moreover a clear parallel between the legendary role of 
Numa and the historical role of Augustus, in relation to augury and 
the pax deorum. 

Numa is proposed as king (716 B.C.). He insists that the gods be 
consulted as follows: 


Being summoned, he commanded that just as Romulus had obeyed 
the augural omens in founding his city (augurato urbe condenda) and assum- 
ing regal power (regnum adeptus est), so too in his own case the gods 
should be consulted. Accordingly an augur, who thereafter, as a mark 


just as in Horace Odes III,14,1; IV,5,35; Ер. II,1,5. Both are called augustus, and 
“in several passages in the early books Livy uses the word augustus in contrast to 
humanus in what would seem to be a conscious effort to call to mind the emperor’s 
position.” See also L. Ross Taylor, Livy and the Name Augustus, in ClassRev 32 
(1918), pp. 158-161. 

27 В.О. Foster in the Loeb edition remarks that he was probably mistaken about 
popular resentment since the suggestion of Jupiter in dress and chariot was cus- 
tomary. But this misses the point that Livy is making regarding Augustus and his 
successors by pretending that Furius’ behaviour was so unusual. 
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of honour, was made a priest of state in permanent charge of that 
function (publicum id perpetuumque sacerdotium fuit), conducted him to the 


citadel... 
1,18,6 


The augur took his lituus, the crooked staff, marking out the right 
and left sides of the heavens, and pointed to where the gods should 
send signs, which accordingly they did (1,18, 7-10). Livy therefore 
connected special acts of augury with Numa's second founding of 
Rome after Romulus. This fact on its own might not appear significant, 
but Livy then immediately associates the event with Augustus' estab- 
lishment of the principate: 


When he was thus empowered with kingship (qui regno ita potitus), he 
prepared to found the new city afresh (urbem novam . . . de integro condere 
parat), that had been founded on force and armed might (conditam vi 
et armis), upon law, and statutes, and morals (iure eam legibusque ac moribus) 
... He thought it necessary that his warlike people should be softened 
by the disuse of arms, and built the temple of Janus at the bottom of 
the Argilentum, as an index of peace and war... Twice since Numa's 
reign it has been closed: once in the consulship of Titus Manlius, after 
the conclusion of the First Punic War; the second time, which the 
gods permitted our own generation to witness, was after the battle of 
Actium, when the emperor Caesar Augustus had brought about peace 
on land and sea... 
1,19,1-3 


Thus there is a parallelism between Numa and Augustus, who also 
sought to replace power based vi et armis with an authority that was 
founded iure eam legibusque ac moribus. Furthermore, the inauguration 
of peace was associated with the Temple of Janus. Would not Livy’s 
lost ending have exploited further this parallel? 

Augustus himself gives direct confirmation that this is the case in 
the Res Gestae. He records that on his return from his successes in 
Spain and Gaul: 


The altar of the peace of Augustus (aram Pacis Augustae/Bopov Eipnvng 
Zeßaotfic) the Senate, in thanks for my return (pro reditu meo/bnép тїс 
Фрйс бламббою) ordered to be consecrated in the Campus Martius, in 
which it ordered that magistrates and priests and Vestal Virgins should 
make an annual sacrifice. 

The temple of Janus on the Quirinal, which our ancestors wished 
to remain shut, when peace (pax) had been secured by victories through- 
out the whole Roman empire, by land and by sea, had been remem- 
bered to have been closed only twice from the foundation of the city 
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(a condita urbe) before I was born, this the Senate decreed should be 
closed three times while I was princeps. 
Res Gestae 12-13 


This passage therefore clearly connects the annual sacrifices at the 
Ara Pacis with augury and the pax deorum, and also with the Temple 
of Janus. The Res Gestae may only survive in one of its several repro- 
ductions as the monument from Ankyra. But the original of that 
inscription, by its own admission, was on two bronze pillars set up 
at Rome,” presumably in relation to the monumental complex of 
Solarium and Mausoleum of which the Ara originally formed part.” 

The remains of the Ara Pacis, dedicated in 9 B.C., were identified 
originally by F. von Duhn in 1879, under the Palazzo Fiano on the 
west side of the Via Flaminia, and accordingly reconstructed (Plate 1).30 
On the southern side of the altar Augustus and Agrippa (at that 
time his designated successor), are both depicted wearing veils that 
are the symbols of priestly office: priests wore veils for sacrifice. 
Around Augustus stand the pontifices and augures, with flamines in their 
helmet-like leather head covering, the galerus, with the point or apex 
at the top. The cultic emphasis on the pax deorum is quite transpar- 
ent. The Pontifex Maximus is Augustus himself, who, assisted by his 
heir Agrippa, is to perform the rite himself that is to secure that 
metaphysical фах! 

In the iconography of the Ava Pacis, Augustus at first sight may 


28 Res Gest. praef.: 7... incisarum in duabus aheneis pillis, quae sunt Romae posi- 
tae, exemplar subiectum." 

? E. Bianchi, Ата Pacis Augustae, (Rome: Fratelli Palombi 1994), pp. 7-8. The 
accuracy of the reconstruction has been questioned by N. Hannestad, in Tradition 
in Late Antique Sculpture. Conservation-Modernisation-Production, in Acta Jutlandica 
69,2, Humanities Series 69, (Aarhus: University Press 1994) who argues that con- 
tinuous reworking has removed any original Augustan content to the friezes. But 
see in reply A. Claridge, Late-antique reworking of the Ara Pacis and other impe- 
rial sculpture? іп JRA 10 (1997), pp. 447—453. : 

3% EF, Peterson, Ara Pacis Augustae, in Sonderschriften des Österreichischen Archäologischen 
Instituts in Wien, Bd II, (Wien: Alfred Hólder 1902), рр. 138-139; E. La Rocca, Ara 
Pacis Augustae in occasione del restauro della fronte orientale, (Roma: *L'Erma" di Bretschneider 
1983); G. Koeppel, Die historischen Reliefs der rómischen Kaiserzeit, V, Ara Pacis 
Augustae, in Bb, 187 (1987), p. 102; D. Fishwick, The Imperial Cult in the Latin 
West: Studies in the Ruler Cult of the Western Province of the Roman Empire, 
in EPRO 108 (1987) 1,1, p. 98 discusses the precise dating of the completion after 
its original "constitution" in 13 B.C. See also ibid. pp. 203-206. 

3! Bianchi (1994) pp. 13-16; D. Castriota, The Ara Pacis Augustae and the Imagery 
of Abundance in Later Greek and Early Roman Imperial Art, (Princeton: U.P. 1995), pp. 
124-144. 
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appear to be Pontifex Maximus and augur simply priest at an altar of 
an augurium of extraordinary dimension that produces the golden age 
over which Tellus, and Pax preside, in which the earth yields its abun- 
dance (Plate 2). It might be thought therefore that augury, the pax 
deorum, and the aetas aurea form one distinct aspect of the religious 
significance of Augustus quite different from that of his deification 
as Roman emperor. The two strands are often considered to be quite 
separate. My argument here will be that nevetheless in the ideology 
of the Imperial Cult both strands were in fact conflated, at least in 
many instances of “the reciprocal relation of art-object and viewer, 
viewer and art-object that creates a ‘dialogue’ out of which mean- 
ing is born."? 

Firstly, as Fears pointed оці," abstract qualities and virutes such 
as Pax and Concordia were personified in the form of gods and god- 
desses. The Ara Pacis was therefore not simply the means of secur- 
ing pax through augurium but also the means of worshipping the 
goddess Pax herself. But note the addition of the adjective that points 
to the divinity of the Emperor himself (Augustus/Zeßaotög). The full 
title of the altar is the Ara Pacis Augustae or the Bwnög Eipnvng УеВастіїс. 
Both the sacerdotal and augurial strand is thus in process of conflation 
with that which asserts the emperor's divinity. The divine essence of 
Pax loses its independence and is made part of the divine essence 
of the Emperor whose name is Augustus. 

Secondly the distinction between the priest of a cult and the divin- 
ity worshipped was not always strictly maintained. Augustus may 
appear depicted on the Ara Pacis as a priest veiled for sacrifice. But 
Tiberius was so depicted in the Temple at Smyrna erected in his 
honour as a priest of the cult of whose worship he was the object. 
As Price points out, “the gods often held their own eponymous priest- 
hoods, and are often shown making sacrificial offerings," presumably 
to themselves.** 

We must note therefore the centrality of the cult to the Augustan 
settlement, and to the personal role of both Augustus himself and 
his successors in the sacral acts or auguria of that cult. Pax Augusta is 
an abstraction, personalised as a divinity, but related when used as 


” Elsner (1991) p. 52, and footnote 1 and related text. 

9 J.R. Fears, The Cult of Virtues, in ANRW 2,17,2 (1981), pp. 827-948. 

3 S.R.F. Price, Rituals and Power: The Roman Imperial Cult in Asia Minor, (Cambridge: 
U.P. 1984), p. 185. 
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a qualifying adjective to the emperor’s own divinity. There would 
therefore seem to be a connection between the Res Gestae, Livy’s con- 
cerns with prodigies and the cultic means for dealing with these 
through augurium, and developing concepts of the emperor’s own 
divinity. The remark that the temple of Janus had only been closed 
twice a(b) condita urbe in Res Gestae 13 recalls, after all, the title of 
Livy’s own work. Furthermore, it will be impossible to separate the 
augural and priestly themes of the Ara with those of the process of 
divinisation of the emperor himself. We do well therefore to ask 
whether such a role was not present in the lost ending of Livy. 
Numa's authority, moreover, as Livy describes it, was clearly related 
to the official cult of augury, to the publicum id perpetuumque sacerdotium. 
We may well ask whether it is not possible that Livy ended his his- 
tory by drawing similar features in the case of Augustus, particularly 
to his securing the рах deorum after centuries of civil strife and divine 
portents. Certainly in the second reference to Augustus we find 
prefigured his claimed, universal reign of peace. Regarding Spain, 
he records that in 206 B.C. it was only partly conquered and continues: 


Accordingly the first of the provinces entered by the Romans (Дафие 
ergo prima Romanis inita provinciarum), at least those of the mainland (quae 
quidem continentis sinl), are the last to be conquered in our own age by 
the leadership and good fortune of Augustus Caesar (postrema omnium 
nostra demum aetate ductu auspicioque Augusti Caesaris perdomita est). 
28,12,12 


We can parallel the importance of the victory in Spain with the ide- 
ology of Augustus’ nascent Imperial Cult. The annual sacrifices of 
thanksgiving at the Ara Pacis were, according to Res Gestae с. 12, for 
his return (pro reditu/vnép тўс £ufig Enavodov) ex Hispania Galliaque. The 
. sacerdotal rather than imperial role, witnessed as we have seen in 
the south panel of the Ara, would also support this conclusion. 

Livy's lost ending cries out for the feature that other sources by 
themselves would be sufficient to establish. Roman political theology 
connected Augustus’ ius augurium with his office of Pontifex Maximus, 
and also with his historical role as achieving the pax deorum where 
others had failed. Before therefore we look at Livy's treatment of 
prodigies, let us record two writers who connect Augustus' office spe- 
cifically with this augural function. In both Suetonius and Dio Cassius 
we have later references to the original significance of Augustus' title 
and role in connection with the zus augurium. 
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QA 4.2.2. Suetonius Augustus 7 

Suetonius, writing in the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 120), clearly regards 
the divine title of Augustus, taken by Octavian, as closely connected 
with his augural function. This may reflect the extension of the 
Imperial Cult under Domitian that we shall describe and evaluate 
in a later chapter. But the iconography of the Ava Pacis had reflected 
such a function, as we shall argue further (2B 1). Suetonius may 
have used Livy as a source, and we may therefore here too catch 
the tenor and tendency of Livy’s lost ending. 

Suetonius records that Octavian took Caesar’s name under his 
great uncle’s will, and that of Augustus, on the advice of Munatius 
Plancus. Rather than call himself Romulus as founder of the city, 
he chose the name Augustus. The reason that Suetonius gives con- 
nects that title with the zus augurium: 


He preferred to be called Augustus (Augustus potius vocaretur, not only 
with a new but more significant surname (non tantum novo sed etiam 
ampliore cognomine), but also because religious places which are conse- 


2.2 


crated by ап “augur’s” ritual (quod loca диодиє religiosa et in quibus augu- 
rato quid consecratur) are called “august” (augusta dicantur), either from the 
increase or from the movement and feeding of birds (ab auctu vel ab 
avium gestu gustuve) just as Ennius informs us when he writes (sicut etiam 
Ennius docet scribens): 

Afterwards Rome had been founded by an august augury 

(Augusto augurio postquam incluta condita Roma est). 

Suetonius, Augustus, 7 


Thus Suetonius regarded the title Augustus as meaning and implying 
someone associated with the office of augur and the practice of augurium. 

We shall now, from a different perspective, see how Dio Cassius 
also makes this connection. 


2A 4.2.3. Dio Cassius 37,24,1 and (Epitome) 51,20,4 

Dio wrote his work, of which a large part survives only in the form 
of an Epitome (51-77), during the reign of Alexander Severus and 
ended it at his own second consulship in 229 A.D. It seems clear 
that until the end of the Second Punic War Dio has an alternative 
source to Livy. But from then onwards, there is a clear dependence 
on the latter as is shown by the overlap with the books that survive 
for the period until 167 B.C. when Livy’s account breaks off. Dio 
explicity refers to Livy, Sallust, and Arian as his sources.” 


3 67,12,4; 40,63,4; 69,51,1. 
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Millar has described Dio’s account of the reign of Augustus as 
“the most complete and satisfactory one that we һауе.” The ques- 
tion of Dio’s sources is a complex one. There is a dispute regard- 
ing whether 53,17-19 marks the transition from Livy’s lost ending 
and the beginning of the lost history of Aufidius Bassus, or whether 
to the contrary the break with Livy comes at Book 54. But since 
the passages on which I will rely are before either putative point of 
departure, this dispute need not detain us here.’ 

In view of what we have argued to be the role of the prodigia in 
Livy as an index of the breakdown of Republican constitutional 
order, we may be confident that Dio, at least in his explanation of 
the meaning of Augustus’ name, is following Livy. Stoic natural the- 
ology as a theology of the augurium is specifically reflected in both 
accounts. Dio does not however follow Suetonius, another of his 
sources,” in his derivation of the name of “Augustus.” Mentioning 
Octavian's desire to be called Romulus, repressed in favour of this 
title, Xiphilinus! Epitome claims that the title refers to “what is more 
than human (лАєїбу ті fj котй &vOpónovc)," and to how precious and 
sacred objects are described (návta үйр тй бутцібтата Kai тй ієротота 
abyovota npocayopeveron). Furthermore, it is the equivalent of Sebastos 
(EeBactóc) in Greek, which comes from the verb “to revere (ceBac- 
єсӨол).” (53,16,8) Thus this title does not immediately suggest any 
connection with the name of "augur" as it did in Suetonius. 

Yet Dio (Xiphilinus) makes the connection in another way, and 
one that relates his account to the underlying theology of Lucan's 
Pharsalia, if not Livy's. Dio records a short respite from war during 
the events of the First Triumvirate in 63 B.C. It is at this point that 
he refers to the augurium salutis, the sacred ritual for securing salva- 
tion or safety, for the celebration of which these events call. Не 
claims: *... they even held the so called augurium salutis, after a very 
long interval. For this of course is a kind of augury."? He explains 
that permission was sought whether they could ask for prosperity, 


% F, Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio, (Oxford: Clarendon 1964), р. 83. 

37 In favour of the former, see М.А. Levi, Dopo Azio: appunti sulle fonti augus- 
tee: Dione Cassio, in Athen. 15 (1937), p. 3; in favour of the latter see F.A. Marx, 
Die Quellen der Germanenkriege bei Tacitus und Dio, Klio 29 (1936), p. 94. See 
also Millar (1964) pp. 83-87 ff. 

38 Millar (1964) pp. 85-87. 

39 37,24,1: фотє kai то оіфутсна то тїс Dyeias @vonaonevov бій лам» TOAAOD 
тосол. тобто бё 5h pavteias тїс тролос oti. 
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and that this special augural rite would only be offered оп а day in 
which there was a complete military cessation (37,24,2). Thus dur- 
ing civil war it was impossible to celebrate this rite. Their attempt 
nevertheless on this occasion is thus described: 


Nevertheless it was in some way possible at that time for the divina- 
tion to be held (тб oiwvıona ёкеїуо побої), but it was impure (od 
pévtot каваром éyéveto). For certain birds flew from the unlucky quar- 
ter, and for this reason they repeated the augury (буєраутеосамто). 
Other unlucky omens too occurred. 

Dio 37,25,1 


Amongst these were thunderbolts from a clear blue sky, earthquakes, 
and ghosts (єїд®А@ te noAAG 601 ауӨропоу EpavtcoOn). 

Dio therefore records the firm belief that due to civil war, the 
means for securing by augury the pax deorum were not effective. 
Whenever they were tried, they proved to be counterproductive: 
augury at that time only resulted in further supernatural disturbances. 
But when his Epitomist, Xiphilinus deals with his account of Augustus, 
and the opening of the doors of the temple of Janus, which as we 
have seen Livy most certainly described, he is able to show how 
Augustus has achieved the pax deorum and performed the augurium 
salutis with favourable outcome. Of all the honours that Caesar 
(Augustus) received, this was the most significant: 


Nevertheless the action which pleased him more than all the decrees 
was the closing by the senate of the gates of the temple of Janus, 
implying that all their wars had entirely ceased, and the taking of the 
augurium salutis (tò olwvıona tfjg oyetac), which had at this time fallen 
into disuse for the reasons that I have noted. 

Dio (Xiphilinus) 51,20,4 


Xiphilinus has already explained that Caesar (Augustus) by now con- 
trolled the state cult, and although he does not use the title Pontifex 
Maximus, which by his time was an ecclesiastical title, he neverthe- 
less tells us that Augustus could *choose as many priests as he wished 
and appoint them in office (iepéag . . . бсоос àv cei ёӨєАлүсєз лроолреїсдол 
проскотестўсамуто).” (51,20,3) Thus for Dio there is a direct con- 
nection between Augustus’ role in history, the Imperial Cult, and 
the cultic means of achieving the pax deorum through augury that 
appears to reflect what he found in Livy as the primary source for 
this part of his work. 

We shall shortly see that the рах deorum, that fails in the civil war 
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together with the augury whose function it is to secure it, is a theme 
too of Lucan’s Pharsalia. But let us briefly now see whether Livy shows 
any indication of subscribing to such a theology of history as well. 


2A 4.2.4. Livy and Augustus: portents and auspicia 

In 4,20,7, of which we have already made mention, Livy credits 
Augustus with rebuilding the temples as the conditor et restitutor omnium 
templorum. In Res Gestae c. 19 and 21 he boasts, amongst other things, 
of erecting the temples of Apollo in the Palatine, of Divus Julius in 
the Circus Flaminius, and at the Capitol of Juppiter Triumphans and 
Juppiter Tonans. He also restored sacred ornaments to the shrines of 
*all the provinces of Asia." (c. 24) It must be admitted in Livy's case 
that the nature and type of prodigies are similar throughout his work, 
and no difference in this respect appears in Julius Obsequens as events 
draw nearer to the death of Caesar in 44 B.C. But the sheer vol- 
ume of these prodigies, occurring now every one year or two, shows 
a dramatic increase on his earlier books. The century before the 
civil war was one in which the ira deorum increased, requiring stronger 
and diviner means of securing their more lasting fax. 

Prodigies from time to time throughout Livy's history are recorded 
with such features as lightening striking temples, showers of earth or 
stones, a mule producing a colt, a twelve year old hermaphrodite 
executed by order of the haruspices, a rain of blood, a new island in 
the sea, a mule with three feet, Juno's image shedding tears, turn- 
ing heads of images of the gods during an earthquake, absence of 
vultures over corpses, blood trickling from land, wool growing from 
trees, water dripping from a statue, a kite dropping a weasel in the 
Senate, a meteor seen in the sky, and a boy born with four hands 
and feet, etc.” 

The cultic means of dealing with such prodigia so as to restore the 
pax deorum are from time to time recorded in answer to such prodi- 
gia. But, from the beginning until 176 B.C., the records of divina- 
tion are records of continually successful conduct of the ritual whether 
it records favour or hostility for a proposed course of action. For 
example, in 340 B.C. Decius and Manlius the consuls offer sacrifice 
and the haruspices are present to inform them of whether the gods 
have been propitious: 


© 1 20,7; 4,21,5; 5,14,4; 5,15,1; 24,10,13; 27,37,6-8; 41,16,6, etc. 
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The haruspex is reported to have indicated to Decius that the head of 
the liver (caput iocineris) had been cut on the friendly side (a familiari 
parie caesum): otherwise the victim had been accepted by the gods (alio- 
qui acceptam dis hostiam esse; Manlius had succeeding in gaining propi- 
tiation (Manlium egregie. litasse). 

8,9,1 


But from 215 B.C., although some auspicia are still successful, exam- 
ples are introduced in which the auspicium fails or encounters great 
difficulty. In 215 B.C. in the war against Hannibal, Fabius did not 


venture to lead his armies across the river Volturnus: 


... he was concerned at first (occupatus primo) that he should repeat the 
auspicia. (auspiciis repetendis), then with portents (dein prodigiis) which were 
reported one after another (quae alia super alia nuntiabantur) and while 
he was making expiation (expiantique) the haruspices continually replied 
that it was by no means easy to gain propitiation (ea haud facile Шат 
haruspices. respondebant). 

23,36,9-10 


The cult itself was beginning to fail to achieve the pax deorum that 
was the object of expiare and litari, and to fail because the cultic rit- 
ual itself was unsuccessful. 

In 212 B.C., in the midst of the Punic War, the consul Tiberius 
Gracchus experienced a more serious failure of the apparatus of 
haruspicium: 


As Gracchus was sacrificing (sacrificanti) before he left Lucania, an 
unfavourable portent (triste prodigium) occurred. When sacrifice had been 
accomplished (sacrificio perpetrato), two snakes glided stealthily up to the 
entrails (ad exta) and set about devouring the liver (adedere iocur). When 
for that reason the sacrifice was repeated (sacrificium instauraretur) on the 
advice of the haruspices (haruspicum monitu), and the entrails were pre- 
served with greater care (intentius exta reservarentur), they relate that a 
second and third time the snakes slithered forward, and, having tasted 
the liver (libatoque iocinere) escaped unharmed. Though the haruspices had 
forewarned that the portent applied to the general (ad imperatorem id 
pertinere. prodigium) and that he should beware of the hidden plans of 
men, still the impending fate could not be averted by any foresight 
(nulla tamen providentia fatum imminens moveri. potuil). 
25,16,1-4 


Thus for Livy the cultic means for securing success show contamination 
and failure at a critical moment in Rome's history, at the pivotal 
moment for that history and its subsequent development that was 
the war with Carthage. This passage is of interest for the further 
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reason that Livy reveals that, beyond his scepticism about the myths 
of the gods, there lies a Stoic conviction of the natural order and 
the way in which Nature loses its harmony.*! 

Livy continues with some examples of favourable uses of the cult. 
In 209 B.C. the auspicia are unfavourable in that they give warning, 
but still there is not failure of the ritual itself. Thus Fabius is pre- 
served through augury from Hannibal’s trickery.” Similarly in 27,26,14 
Marcellus simply ignored the hostia caesa iocur sine capite and is defeated, 
without any failure of the cult itself. In the Macedonian war in 200 
B.C. Фе Consuls’ ritual (rem divinam rite peractam) finds approval by 
the haruspices when they pronounce the exta to be laeta. They even 
on this occasion claim that the entrails “portend extension of the 
borders, victory and triumph ( prolationem finium victoriamque et triumphum 
portendi)" (31,5,7) Similar scenes are witnessed in 191 В.С. as well 
as in 172 B.C.? But it remains possible that, given an event such 
as the civil war from 44 B.C. onwards, and the decades that lead 
up to it, Livy should have recorded the failures of the augurium and 
haruspicium, aimed at securing the рах deorum that had emerged in 
the earlier crisis of the Punic War. In that case a far stronger expi- 
ation and cleansing of the city would be required, in the form of 
an Augustan Imperial Cult that would have the support of fortuna, 
fatum, and providentia that Tiberius Gracchus had lacked in 212 В.С. 

As I have already mentioned, from 171 B.C. onwards our only 
source that will enable us to study Livy’s use of prodigia is Julius 
Obsequens. Here we find some evidence of an intensification both of 
prodigia and the incapability of the Republican cult to deal with them 
without reformation. In 176 B.C. the liver of an animal, sacrificed 
by the consul, melted away (Julius Obsequens 9 cf. Livy 41,14,7). The 
Consul Postumius in 152 B.C. found no head on the liver of a large 
number of sacrificial animals whilst sacrificing before departure for 
battle (17). In the same year, all magistrates and priests resigned 


* Walsh (1989), рр. 54-61. 

+2 27,16,15: “Fabio auspicanti, priusquam egrederetur ab Tarento, aves semel 
atque iterum non addixerunt. Hostia quoque caesa consulenti deos haruspex caven- 
dum a fraude hostili et ab insidiis praedixit." 

4 36,1,3: “ea omnia sacrificia laeta fuerunt, primisque hostiis perlitatum est, et 
ita haruspices responderunt, eo bello terminos populi Romani propagari...." Cf. 
also 42,20, 2-4. 

*! The numbers cited are from the edition by A.C. Schlesinger and К.М. Geer, 
in vol. 14 of Livy in the Loeb Classical Library (London/Massachusetts: Heinemann/ 
Harvard 1967). 
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when haruspices prophesied that they would all die following a whirl- 
wind that destroyed a gilded statue in front of the temple of Jupiter 
(18). While the auspices were being taken, in 137 B.C., the chickens 
escaped and fled (24). 

At Julius Caesar's sacrifice as dictator (44 B.C.), the exta were 
discovered to be devoid of a heart (exta sine corde). (67) But Gaius 
Octavius, as he entered Rome to be enrolled in the gens Julia, appeared 
surrounded by a rainbow-like arc. A comet appeared as he sacrificed 
at the temple of his divine mother, Venus. A howling of dogs was 
heard by night before the house of the Pontifex Maximus, amongst 
many other portents (68). But at this point, in 42 B.C., Julius Obsequens 
breaks from the lurid details only to recount, not in the usual year 
ог two afterwards, but in 17 and 11 B.C. some small details con- 
cerning an earthquake and the swarm of bees around Drusus. 

Where Julius Obsequens fails, Dio from his source enables us to con- 
tinue Livy’s story. In 47,40,1-5 he lists the portents of 42 B.C. in 
lurid details, but then goes on to point to cultic irregularity when 
he records that the praefectus urbanus celebrated the festival of Jupiter 
Latiaris that was neither his prerogative, nor was it ordinarily observed 
at that time. 

We see therefore that the scene was set for the religious refor- 
mation of the Imperial Cult. The granting to Augustus of the ш 
augurium could have prefigured in Livy’s final book. When we now 
turn to Lucan's treatment of the events of the civil war, we are on 
firmer ground. Here, less speculatively, it can be established that 
Lucan clearly conceived the supernatural character of the рах Augusta, 
which he saw as the achievement of the рах deorum through the ws 
augurium of the Imperial Cult. Furthermore, that concept of pax is 
underpinned by a Stoic metaphysic of fatum and fortuna, and by the 
concept of a rational, metaphysical order that unites the rational 
action of nature with the rites of the haruspicium performed to divine 
the future and indeed in some sense to control it. It is therefore to 
Lucan's treatment of such themes that we now turn. 


2A 4.3. Lucan’s Stoic theology and haruspicium 
Livy was undoubtedly sceptical about the myths and legends of the 
gods and their cult, although his grasp of Stoic concepts of fatum 


% Res Ges. 7,2: pontifex maximus, augur, XV virum sacris faciundis, VII virum 
epulonum, frater arvalis, sodalis Titius, fetialis fui. 
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and fortuna was slight. We saw in connection with Tiberius Gracchus 
in 212 B.C. that Livy was prepared to set fatum and fortuna against 
the operations of augurium and haruspicium, and to argue that the for- 
mer had vanquished the powers of the latter. Lucan will not agree 
to such a possibility. 

Lucan does not introduce into his epic poetry, quite contrary to 
convention, the intervention of gods and goddesses. These he rather 
replaces with the Stoic conception of fatum and fortuna underpinned 
by the Stoic monism of nature or фосіс as the matter whose ulti- 
mate character is Aöyog and which is therefore reasonable, divine 
and endowed with purpose. But though he will dismiss an anthro- 
pomorphism that conceals the true nature of the divine Whole and 
its operation, he will not dismiss also the cult of augurium and harus- 
picium, and so set this against fatum and fortuna as Livy had done. 

'The reason is to be found in the Stoicism of his uncle, Seneca, 
with whom he was to be involved in a conspiracy against Nero that 
would cost both of them their lives. Seneca replies to the question 
of the way in which things such as auspicia reveal future events with- 
out being deliberately sent to do so by some anthropomorphically 
conceived divine agency in the following way: 


You make God too lazy and the administrator of something trivial, if 
he is the disposer of dreams to some people but exía to others. The 
latter nonetheless are conducted under the resources of the divine (ista 
nihilominus divina ope geruntur), even if the wings of birds are not directly 
guided by a god (si non a deo pennae avium reguntur, nor the entrails of 
cattle shaped by their very axe (пес pecudum viscera sub ipsa securi for- 
mantur). The scroll of fate is unwound on a different, rational princi- 
ple (alia ratione fatorum series explicatur), which issues everywhere indications 
of the future (indicia venturi ubique praemittens), some of which are pro- 
pitious to us (ex quibus quaedam nobis familiaria) and others unknown 
(quaedam ignota sunt). Whatever has happened is a sign of some future 
event (Quicquid fit, alicuius rei futurae signum est). Chance events and ran- 
dom occurrences without Aöyog ( fortuita et sine ratione vaga) do not allow 
divination (divinationem non recipiunt); in whatever subject matter there is 
order (cuius res ordo est), there is also the possibility of prediction (etiam 
praedictio est). 
Seneca Quaestiones Naturales 2,32,4 


The wings of birds are not directed by the god (non a deo pennae avium 
reguntur, but divine resources are still involved (divina оре geruntur). 
That divinity is the immanent ratio or Aöyog of the world and because 
the world consists of an orderly series of events, the future is predictable 
(cuius res ordo est, etiam praedictio est) and can be read in present objects 
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such as exta or flights of birds. Divination therefore becomes a ratio- 
nal possibility. Seneca has clearly forged a necessary link between 
ordo (in contrast to fortuita et sine ratione vaga), ratio (Xóyoc), fatum and 
divinatio. He has also demythologised his theology in the process. We 
shall now see this perspective reflected in Lucan's historiography. 


2A 4.3.1. Lucan’s Pharsalia and the pax deorum 

Lucan in Pharsalia, 1, 522-605 describes the natural turmoil of the 
civil war but also emphasises its supernatural counterpart. The chaos 
of society was mirrored in a chaos in nature. The images of the 
Lares in homes began to sweat (57), and wild beasts left the woods 
by night and made their lairs in the city (559—560). Monstrous births 
took place (562-563). The ancient, Sybilline prophecies, foreboding 
ill (iraque per populum Cumanae carmina vatis, were repeated again 
(volgantur). (564—565) A Fury with a flaming pine tree held down- 
wards with hissing hair and of gigantic size stalked the city (572—574). 
The ghosts of Sulla and of Marius, themselves the former destroy- 
ers of the civil peace, were seen to walk again amid these super- 
natural disorders: 


. e medio visi consurgere Campo 
Tristia Sullani cecinere oracula manes, 
Tollentemque caput gelidas Атет ad undas 
Agricolae Marium fracto fugere sepulchro. 
Lucan, Pharsalia, 1, 580-583.* 


A cultic note is sounded in the passage by the use of the term tristia. 
Tristis, as we have seen in connection with Livy's account of Tiberius 
Gracchus in 212 B.C., often contrasts with laeta as an adjectival 
description of an unfavourable as opposed to favourable consulta- 
tion of the exta." The inhabitants of Ariminum, when they see 
Caesar's legions having crossed the Rubicon, cry over their "city 
walls damned because of their unlucky site (o tristi damnata loco),” and 
sigh for “deep peace and tranquility (рах alta... tranquilla quies).” (1, 
248-250) 

Arruns the old Etruscan haruspex is now summoned (Tuscos de more 
vetusto/ acciri. vates), of whom it is said: 


46 ... From the centre of the Campus Martius was seen to rise, 


The shade of Sulla prophesying inauspicious things, 

And rearing his head beside Anio's cool streams, 

Marius burst from his sepulchre and put the farmer to flight. 
? Livy, 25,16,3-4, quoted above p. 48; 27,26,14. 
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‚... Quorum qui maximus aevo 
Arruns incoluit desertae moenia. Lucae, 
Fulminis edoctus motus venasque calentes 
Fibrarum et monitus errantis in aere. pinnae. 
1, 585-588. 


He orders the burning of the monsters “which nature, at variance 
with herself, had brought forth (discors protulerat natura).” (589—590) 
Clearly the ratio or Aóyog that follows a progression of ordo was not 
now present in Nature which has lost its pax. 

The pontiffs, who alone clearly have the authority (pontifices, sacri 
quibus est permissa potestas), including the “Flamen sporting around his 
pointed cap on his exulted head (tollens apicem generoso vertice flamen),” 
(604) perform the ceremony of purification that he recommends 
around the pomerium, or city boundary (591—595), just as Livy had 
frequently described a similar practice following prodigia tristia. But 
according to Lucan, who may have had some support in Livy's lost 
closing books, they are unsuccessful. For Arruns is finally to fail to 
achieve the pax deorum. 

He tries expiation over the remains of the fallen thunderbolts 
(606-610). Having performed of all these rites, he tries to perform 
a sacrifice. The bull's neck, when subjected to a blow of the knife, 
produced a terrible venom instead of red blood (diffusum rutilo dirum 
pro sanguine virus). (609—615) He is mortified ( palluit attonitus), and con- 
sults the entrails to see there, not the peace, but the anger of the 
gods (iram superum raptis quaesivit in extis). (617) Quite apart from the 
sickly and deformed organs, a second lobe is growing upon one lobe 
of the liver (617-629). 

Thus Arruns, maximus aevo of all the Etruscans, fails to secure the 
pax deorum but only their ira, even though he is edoctus in the science 
of the haruspex. Furthermore, the pax rather than the za is marked 
by the observation of a chaotic natural order of things. The ghosts 
of Sulla and of Marius had walked again, women had given birth 


98... one of whom of greatest age, 


Arruns dwelt in the deserted site of Lica, 
Learned in thunderbolt's clash and in the warm entrails, 
And in danger heralded aloft the air by each winged bird that 
wanders there... 
? E.g. Livy 39,22,5: “Hostiis maioribus consules procurarunt urbemque lus- 
traverunt”; 45,16,6: “Et aliorum prodigiorum causa... sacrificatum est et urbs lus- 
trata." Julius Obsequ. 12: “Urbe lustrata pax domi forisque fuit." 
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to monstrous children, and Arruns’ conclusion from his observation 
of the strange and monstrous exía was that the infernal gods had 
entered the body of the slaughtered bull (caesique in pectora tauri inferni 
venere dei). (633-634) Clearly the obtaining of the pax deorum required 
the correction of discors natura. 


2A 4.3.2. Lucan’s explanation of the ira deorum 

Nigidius Figulus now makes clear what is at stake (638-672). The 
universe may be forever governed by no law (nulla cum lege per aevum/ 
mundus, et incerto discurrunt sidera motu), or Бу a fate from now on hos- 
tile to Rome and humanity (aut, s? fata movent, urbi generique. paratur/ 
humano matura lues).” (641—645) The person of the Emperor himself 
may not yet be, before Decius Trajan, regarded generally, even by 
the Greek city-states that sought to establish his cult, as the sacra- 
mental bond that established political and natural order throughout 
an empire that sought to encompass the world. But it is significant 
that Lucan regards the problem of securing political order at Rome 
as a concomitant of righting through its official cult—through the 
pontifices, sacri quibus est permissa potestas—an upset and chaotic natural 
order (discors natura), which has consequences therefore for the human 
race (urbi generique . . . humano). 

According to Lucan (Figulus), a political solution would go hand 
in hand with a religious and cultic solution. The political chaos of 
the civil war of some seventy years before Octavian was thus but a 
reflection of the mysterious cosmic chaos which was the ira deorum. 
Both needed to be righted, and by a difficult, mysterious process, 
the pax deorum obtained. That pax will only come with a dominus (cum 
domino pax ista venil). (670) Rome's freedom (civili tantum iam libera bello) 
(672) із but a reflection of cosmic disorder: it is but the civil war as 
a reflection of constellations straying from their courses (cur signa mea- 
tus/ deseruere suos mundoque obscura feruntur?). (664) 

In setting the scene for his epic poem on the civil war Lucan has 
therefore effectively ruled out the kind of role for the gods which 
they were given by Vergil in imitation of Homer.? The gods play 


5% S.H. Braund, Lucan: Civil War: Translated with Introduction and Notes, (Oxford: 
Clarendon 1992), pp. xxii-xxiii; F.M. АЫ, Lucan: An Introduction, (Ithaca and London: 
Cornell 1976) remarks perceptively, p. 283: “The role of the gods in traditional 
epic is superseded by a kind of Stoic hylozoism; the Olympians yield to the work- 
ings of natural phenomena. For between man and nature there is still a bond that 
no longer exists between man and the gods." 
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no direct part in the action: they do not intervene to give succour 
or encouragement to the heroes in the tale. They are replaced by 
the Stoic concepts of fortuna, fatum, or fata. Thus the centrality of the 
cult of augury at the opening of the work is of great significance in 
describing the ultimate meaning of the historical events. The pax deo- 
rum and the ira deorum, reflected in the natural as well as in the civil 
order, play a significant role in determining the ultimate character 
of Roman political life. Thus Lucan's Stoicism demythologises his 
account, but leaves it nevertheless with а gboic which is ultimately 
endued with Aóyoc, but with an óp8óc Aöyog fractured by the mys- 
terious supernatural forces at work within both nature and human 
society. 

Thus Lucan produced a theology explicitly in Stoic terms that 
justified both the emperor as Pontifex Maximus and procurer of the 
pax deorum. His success was moreover ironical in view of his clear 
mistrust of Nero's ambitions," and his clear regrets at the loss of 
republican liberty.? But his doctrine of fate, justified in terms of 
Stoicism, with its clear implications for the legitimacy of augury and 
divination, seems to have made what had come to pass necessary 
and inescapable. His conspiracy, after all, was not aimed at the 
restoration of the republic, but simply the removal of the tyrant Nero 
in favour of another princeps. 

Lucan ends his clearly unfinished work in the year 48-47 B.C. This 
is unfortunate for our purpose since we do not know on what note 
he was to conclude his epic. Some counterpart seems required to 
the zra deorum described so vividly in such lurid hues. By what suc- 
cessful means, as the counterpart to Arruns' failure, was the final 
pax deorum to be secured? Surely by means of something like the 
augurium salutis that Dio (Xiphilinus) had claimed that Augustus suc- 
cessfuly celebrated where older, Republican magistrates, had failed? 
Where and when was enacted the successful cleansing of the pomerium, 
and the sacrifice of a bull which went normally with this ceremony? 


3 Lucan, Pharsalia 1, 265-330 ff. 

92 In view of this I find too strong J.C. Bramble, Lucan, іп ЕЈ. Kenney and 
W.V. Clausen (eds.), The Cambridge History of Classical Literature, Vol. 2: Latin Literature, 
(Cambridge: U.P. 1982), pp. 543—545: "there is nothing in the poem to warrant 
the hypothesis of a growing discontent with Caesarism," quoted in Braund (1992), 
P. xvi. It is however true that Nero would have identified himself with Pompey as 
opposed to Caesar in view of his great-great grandfather Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
Pompey's general who is described most favourably in Pharsalia 2, 478-525, see 
Braund (1992), p. xv. 
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In what form, according to Lucan, was Tacitus’ message of pax et 
princeps finally represented in the aftermath of 44 B.C.? By what cul- 
tic means otherwise could natura discors be restored to its natural 
order? By the census and suovetauriha of 9 B.C. commemorated on 
the side of Augustus’ Ara Pacis (Plate 6), to which we have seen Livy 
points in 1,19, 1-3 and 28,12,12 (2A 4.2.1, see also 2B 1)??? 

We shall never know for certain because Lucan was forced to 
commit suicide after a failed attempt on Nero’s life, along with his 
uncles Seneca and СаШо. It is however impossible that for him per- 
sonally the answers were all tragic, and that nature had forever lost 
its benign order. He did after all imply in Book | that the sequel 
in Book 10 would have been that nature was set right. Fate would 
provide in civil society a reflection of nature at harmony with itself 
in which pax was accompanied by a dominus (1, 670). The work may 
have been intended to end with the death of Cato, or that of Caesar, 
or the battle of Philippi or that of Actium. From my argument it 
will be clear why I would support the return of Augustus from Spain 
and the dedication of the Ara Pacis in 9 B.C. as its logical conclu- 
sion: the theological assumptions of its Stoic determinism required 
the fully recovered pax deorum that the Ara clearly celebrated and 
secured.” It is impossible, furthermore, given the history of the hered- 
itary, imperial pontifices maximi from Augustus onwards that he would 
not have seen that pax in terms of an Imperial Cult that exercised 
the republican political functions of the zus augurium now adopted 
and reformed by the Principate. 

Let us now see how Augustus claimed the role of Pontifex Maximus 
and both the philosophical and cultic requirements for the pax deorum. 


2A 5. Augustus, the pax deorum, and the ius augurium 


We have established a clear connection between the ius augurium and 
the pax deorum. We have shown the rational justification of that con- 


? For the argument that the Ara depicted а suovetaurilia, see С.А. Ralegh Radford, 
Some Recent Discoveries in Rome and Italy, in JRomS 29 (1939), рр. 45-56, see 
also 3B 1 and Plate 6. 

* R.T. Bruére, The Scope of Lucan's Historical Epic, іп СІРІ 45 (1950), pp. 
217-235, is the principle supporter of this point of view, for references and a 
discussion of which see Ahl (1976), pp. 308-314 ff. In opposing this view Ahl (pp. 
310-311), misrepresents the role of Nigidus Fibulus' “cum domino pax ista venit" 
as in some way advocating freedom against a dominus, which I have argued was 
quite contrary to Lucan's Stoic determinism. 
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nection in terms of Stoic metaphysics regarding єшорибут ог fatum 
or fortuna, and ratio or орбос Aöyog in Stoic theology. Moreover we 
have established a strong sense in the literature of the Augustan age 
that the civil war had constituted a supernatural disturbance in the 
order of nature as well as society unparalleled in Rome’s history. 
Such a disturbance required an equally unparalleled setting right 
through the medium of the imperial augurium. We have seen such a 
theological diagnosis of constitutional failure in Lucan and Livy, and 
in writers such as Seneca or Dio.” 

The traditional cult, no more than the traditional constitution, had 
established either religious or civil peace. Augustus was required to 
perform an act of augury which would be sufficiently powerful, as 
the existing cult was not, to cope with this disorientation of the nat- 
ural order of things, and thus to provide the sacramental means of 
setting both nature and society right. As we have seen, Augustus 
made possible according to Dio the celebration of the augurium salutis, 
and his name for Suetonius was synonymous with one who possessed 
the ius augurium (Augustus = augur, augurium). 

In Res Gestae с. 4,2 Augustus claims that his “successful military 
achievements, by land and by sea, directly or through legates (res a 
me aut per legatos meos . . . terra marique prospere gestas)" are under “my 
favourable omens (auspicis meis," accordingly translated aictotg оіоуоїс 
in the Greek inscription of the Res Gestae whose original position was 
on two bronze columns associated with the Ava Pacis from the reign 
of Tiberius onwards. There had been mention in c. 3 of the oath 
sworn to him personally (sub sacramento meo) by “three thousand Roman 
citizens.” The Ava Pacis is not yet the altar on which his divinity is 
directly worshipped, with the peace of the emperor supplicated with 
incense accompanied by an oath of imperial loyalty as it was to 
become in the reign of Decius Trajan (A.D. 251). It is as yet the 
immortal gods who are to be thanked for his victory, by decree of 
the Senate (ex senatus consulto), and not his divine personage itself. But 
we have argued that the appropriation of the divine and personal- 
ized Pax by the qualification Pax Augusta shows the discrete assimi- 
lation of Pax to the emperor’s own divinity. 


% For nature responding to the chaos and order of civil society see Lucan, Phar- 


salia, 4, 49-130, especially e.g. 121-126, where “... parvo Fortuna viri contenta 
pavore, plena redit...” and “... servatoque loco rerum discessit ab astris umor, et 
ima petit..." 


5% Ross Taylor (1931), pp. 158-159. 
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In c. 7,3 we read: Pontifex Maximus, augur, XV virum sacris faciundis, 
VII virum epulonum, frater arvalis, sodalis Titius, fetialis fui. Thus as part 
of the process that linked divination with the peace of the Gods, 
Augustus was to reorganise the four major colleges (fetiales, Sali, 
Sodales Titi, and the fratres Arvales). The ability of these colleges through 
augury to affect the political process was radically reduced. After 44 
B.C. there was only one case of the temporary blocking of an elec- 
tion, and two consultations of the Sibylline books.? Their mark of 
submission to him as newly hereditary Pontifex Maximus was to make 
sacrifices annually at the Ava Pacis and on imperial anniversaries at 
the Ara Numinis Augusti on the Capitol and in the Temple of Mars 
Ultor.’ The achievement by society of the рах deorum was from now 
on to be through the office of the frinceps.?? 

That his office as Pontifex Maximus, though de iure for life, was now 
to be de facto hereditary is implied in c. 10: 


I refused the office of Pontifex Maximus when the people offered me 
that priesthood (populo id sacerdotium deferente mihi) which my father had 
held, so that I should not replace my still-living colleague. After some 
years, when he [Lepidus] who had occupied this priesthood (quod sac- 
erdotium) at the outbreak of the civil war had died, I accepted it, dur- 
ing the consulship of P. Sulpicius and C. Valgo [12 B.C.], from all 
Italy when such a multitude had gathered together for my comitia as 
never before was reported at Rome. 


Clearly it was not an office from which Augustus would admit, fol- 
lowing his self-serving example, that a person could be deposed by 
popular constitutional means. It was not an ordinary but an extra- 
ordinary gathering that had conveyed the title on him. In assuming 
the position of Pontifex Maximus he had united the Roman Religion 
organically in his person.9? 

From earliest times, the ius divinum was exercised by the college 
of pontiffs and augurs. Indeed, before the development of republi- 


? Warde Fowler (1911), pp. 435-437; Liebeschuetz (1979), р. 63. 

38 Ross Taylor (1931), p. 199 and pp. 222-223. 
э Ibid. p. 65. 
Bayet (1957), p. 179: “Lépide mort, August fut plébiscité Grand Pontife. Et 
soudain il affirma des droits exorbitants sur la fonction. Non seulement il ne descen- 
dit pas au Forum occuper la demeure officielle de sa charge, prés de la Regia; mais 
il nationalisa pour y suppléer une partie de sa demeure du Palatin; y consacra 
officiellement une statue et un autel de Vesta; unit le culte de la déesse à celui de 
ses Pénates." 


8 з 
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can government, the president of that college seems to have been 
the king, and the leges regiae were about the ritual and moral means 
of achieving the pax deorum, before the publication of the Twelve 
Tables.°' The king, originally, advised by the two augurs who with 
him constituted a college, possessed this right to take the auspices 
(habere auspicia). The ius divinum that had passed to the Pontifex Maximus 
with the advent of republican government was now to pass again to 
a hereditary ruler even though Augustus might cloak his monar- 
chical principles under the republican forms of princeps, tribunicia potes- 
tas, imperium proconsulare etc.™ His very title of a reconstructed imperator 
in preference to rex further emphasised the continuity of autocracy 
legitimised in republican forms. But as Liebeschuetz pointed out, the 
imperator had the responsibility of taking the auspicia with the result 
that the lifelong and hereditary Pontifex Maximus was now the reli- 
gious equivalent of the now lifelong and hereditary imperator. If polit- 
ical power was to be for life, then clearly religious power with which 
it was inextricably associated must be so too. The result was thus 
the further concentration of both secular and spiritual power in the 
hands of a single person.‘ 

From his assumption of the final control of the tus divinum as Pon- 
tifex Maximus certain eschatological and even—to transpose a Judaeo- 
Christian concept into a pagan context— messianic" consequences 
thereby followed. The reorganisation of the cult in terms of the extra- 
ordinary рах of an extraordinary princeps was the solution to the 


$! Warde Fowler (1911), pp. 272-273. 

® Ibid. pp. 301-301. 

З Bayet (1957), р. 101: 7... се Grand Pontife ne put prendre compétance 
religieuse “royale”, à cóte du Rex Sacrorum, qu’aprés la fin de la monarchie: à lui 
alors appartinrent la haute main sur le foyer public, voisin de la Regia; sur le cal- 
endrier et les fétes; le choix des Vestales, du Flamen Dialis; la discipline sacerdotale; 
la surveillance des religions familiales et du culte des morts.... Pourvu du droit 
d'auspice et de commandement (auspicium et imperium), il dominait l'ensemble de la 
religion . . .”; E. Pais, Le relazioni fra і sacerdozi e le magistrature civili nella 
Republica romana, in Ricerche sulla storia e sul diritto publico di Roma, Y, (Rome 1915), 
pp. 273-335: "Con Augusto si chiude il ciclo dei rapporti dei sacerdoti de fronte 
ai magistati curuli ... Con Augusto si ritornó allo stesso periodo regio, quando l'au- 
torità sacra, il comando militare e la giurisdizione civile si trovavano riunite nella 
unica persona del rex." (Quoted Bayet 1971), p. 276 footnote 2. 

9* Res Gest. 6,2; 10,1 cf. В. Syme, The Roman Revolution, (Oxford: U.P. 1960), pp. 
313-336 ff. 

59 Liebeschuetz (1979), р. 10: “The constitutional authority which entitled a 
Roman magistrate to give orders, the imperium, had a religious counterpart, the 
auspicium, which entitled its holder to receive divine communications on behalf of 
the community by taking the auspices.” 
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theological problem of how to secure an extraordinary pax deorum 
from quite extraordinary dissolution of the natural order: the chaos of 
nature mirrored the political chaos, to which the prodigia that marked 
the failure of the republican auguria and haruspicium bore witness. Thus 
Augustus was duly authorised to use the sacramental means of augurium 
to continue the incorporation of political society into a nature whose 
order, in terms of òpðòç Aóyoc, had been extraordinarily restored. It 
was a golden age of pax and fortuna that was accordingly now com- 
ing about. We shall now trace some literary examples of how this 
new construction of social reality was accomplished. 


2A 6. Augustus" Messianism and the pax deorum 


In Res Gestae c. 11 we read of the altar of Fortuna Redux, consecrated 
by the senate before the temple of Honor and Virtus at the Capenan 
Gate, in thanksgiving for Augustus' safe return (pro reditu meo). Im- 
mediately following, in c. 12, we also find that Augustus describes 
the рах that he brings in the context of a returning age of peace, 
plenty and happiness. That context can be read already in the early 
work of Vergil. In Eclogues 4 we read of a new age, associated with 
the ancient kingdom of Saturn, in which the Virgin Astraea or Justice 
is to return, having been the last of the gods to leave the earth. 
The “last age (ultima aetas)" foretold by the Sibylline books (Cumaei 
carminis) had come, which was the age of the race of iron ( ferrea). 
Now with the birth of the boy-child (nascenti puero), the golden age 
returns to the earth (aetas aurea mundo), and with it the kingdom of 
Saturn and Astraea goddess of Justice (iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnina 
regna). Thus the aetas aurea is associated with a divine child born of 
a Virgin. The puer is addressed as: “dear offspring of the gods (cara 
deum suboles, great source of growth from Juppiter (magnum incre- 
mentum lovis." (l. 49) Although we may describe this ode as “mes- 
sianic," it is important to remember that the golden age that is here 
in view is not one that exists eternally as the goal of history, but is 
rather a returning golden age (Eclogues 4, I. 4-10). “The great series 


% AJ. Boyle, The Eclogues of Virgil: Translated with Introduction, Notes, and Latin Text, 
(Melbourne: Hawthorn Press 1976), pp. 111-112 mentions that, according to the 
Sibylline oracles, there were to be ten ages with the last ruled by Apollo. The Great 
Year (magnus ordo) is an astrological reference to the completion of a vast period of 
time completed when the planets occupied the positions they had held at the begin- 
ning of the world. See Hesiod, Works and Days, and cf. Plato Repub. 415A-C. See 
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of the centuries is born anew (magnus ab integro saeculorum nascitur 
ordo).” (І. 5) | 

In Dan. 2,33-45 the eternal kingdom comes after the iron age, as 
the final goal of history. But, in the Stoicism represented by Zeno 
and Poseidonius, history is cyclic and has no final goal. Livy was 
influenced by Polybius, who had written a history of Rome up until 
146 B.C., the underlying historiography of which represented such 
a Stoic philosophy of historical development. As Aristotle (Pol. 6,7) 
had said, each good form of government had its pathological coun- 
terpart in which monarchy became tyranny, aristocracy became oli- 
garchy, timocracy became plutocracy, and democracy became mob 
rule. The best form of government existed as a mean between two 
extremes, as quite frequently ethical virtues were a mean between 
two vices. Such was Aristotle’s preferred norteia in which stability 
was achieved through the mixed constitution. 

Polybius had taken this Aristotelian schema and produced from it 
a theory of historical development and change. Monarchy (uova pxíto), 
which appears to represent the amoral exercise of power by one per- 
son in a state of nature which first generates (үғуубтол) kingship 
(BoUeto), but then takes the degenerated form (ретовадЛобото 8ё 
тоотт\с ei TA сорфоў какб) of tyranny (тороуу{с). This in turn gen- 
erated (pvetat) aristocracy (брістокротіа) which declined (тооттпс... 
Єктролеїстіс) into oligarchy (Atyapyia) which generated democracy 
(бпиократіо) which declined into mob-rule (öxAoxparia) which pro- 
duced in turn kingship once again.” 

The cyclic process of change, like the Stoic eiwappévn, could not 
be reversed. But it could be delayed so as to produce lengthy periods 
of stable and enduring forms of government. Livy had spoken of a 
historical decline in morals which over the centuries had produced 
personal ruin and the destruction of all things (1 praef 9 and 12). A 


also R.G.M. Nisbet, Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue: Easterners and Westerners, in BICS 
25 (1978), pp. 59-78. 

© Н. Tränkle, Livius und Polybios, (Basle/Stuttgart: Schwabe 1977); Т.Ј. Luce, Livy: 
The Compostion of his History, (Princeton: U.P.); L. Bessone, La tradizione liviana, in 
Contributi didattici di storia antica, 3, (Bologna: Patron 1977); E. Lefévre and E. Olshausen, 
Livius: Werk und Rezeption: Festschrift für Erich Burck zum 80. Geburtstag, (München: Beck 
1983). 

$9 Polybius, Historiae, 6,4,5-10; 6,57,9. 

6 Ibid. 6,4, 7: “The first (лротт рёу обу) is monarchy which exists naturally and 
unformed (дкатаскебас каї фосікбс ovvictatat povapyia).” 

Ibid. 6,9, 10-14. 
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significant means for achieving such a relative stability was Augustus’ 
augural office and acts, central as we have argued that these were 
to the Imperial Cult. Indeed, such a cult was a sacramental neces- 
sity given the instability promised by a cyclic view of history: spir- 
itual power was exercised over the course of history by the Pontifex 
Maximus who controlled the cultic means of securing and protract- 
ing the pax deorum. Certainly Vergil in the Fourth Eclogue has tran- 
scended such a cyclic view which it otherwise presupposes. We are 
far closer in these lines, as Nisbet has pointed out, to the Judaeo 
Christian idea that: “when a new creation is complete there is no 
second deterioration.””! 

But Vergil here associates the aetas aurea, whose turn in the cycle 
of Fortuna has come round, uniquely with the birth of a boy-child 
(nascenti puero; І. 8). That birth is associated with the return of the 
Virgin Astrea (Virgo) and the kingdom of Saturn, and the “descent 
of a new offspring from highest heaven (nova progenies caelo demittitur 
alto; І. 5-6)." The child: 


will receive the gift of the life of the gods and will see gods, 
Ше deum vitam accipiet. divosque videbit, 
mixed with heroes and himself by them will be seen, 
permixtos heroas et ipse videbitur. illis, 
and will rule the globe that he sets at peace by his paternal virtues 
pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 
і. 15-17 


There follows a natural order that arises devoid of serpents and their 
poison, where goats produce milk in abundance and there need be 
no fear of lions. The earth untilled abounds with fruit (/ 18-25). 
But the past repeats itself in the future, and there is a second Tiphys, 
a second voyage of Argo, and a second Achilles sent to Troy 
(І. 26-36). But when the child becomes an adult, trade by sea will 
cease because every land will be self-sufficient in abundance. Yoke 
and oxen, and pruning hook, shall be cast aside. Lambs will pro- 
duce wool of different colours (l. 37-45). Such is the picture of the 
aetas aurea ushered in with the birth of the child. The pax deorum 
accomplished by the child has now extended to all the globe, and 
extends beyond the restored moral order of human society to the 
natural order itself (pacatumque reget patrüs virtutibus orbem). 


™ Nisbet (1978), р. 61. 
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It is interesting to inquire whom Vergil intended the child to be. 
Asinius Pollio, the consul who in 40 B.C. negotiated the treaty of 
Brundisium uniting Anthony and Octavian,.is mentioned in the text 
(І. 12).? But clearly the identification with his new-born child would 
have been highly embarrassing if not actually dangerous for Pollio 
in view of the masters whom he clearly served. Either, as has most 
plausibly been suggested, Vergil refers to the expected child of Octa- 
vian and Scribonia, or the child is simply an ideal bucolic image.” 
But according to what has been described by Nisbet as the ‘eastern’ 
interpretation of the Eclogue, Vergil does not necessarily need to 
have any particular birth in mind. There were a whole variety of 
eastern religious expectations and connotations, from the Alexandrian 
festival of Helios where the initiated proclaimed the increase of light 
following a Virgin birth, through Horus born of Isis, to Jewish 
Messianism (Js. 7,14). The image of the divine child is part and par- 
cel of the description of a millennial future.” 

The identity of the puer is however for our purposes irrelevant. By 
the time that Vergil had written the Georgics (29 B.C.), he had become 
friend of Maecenas and member of his circle around Octavian.” In 
Georgics 1, 24-42, he clearly reflects, two years after Actium, the 
ambiguity intentionally cultivated by the Imperial Cult regarding 
Caesar’s divinity. Not yet divine, Vergil nevertheless ponders on: 


tuque adeo, quem mox quae sint habitura deorum 
concilia, incertum est, urbisne invisere, Caesar, 
terrarumque velis curam te maximus orbis 
auctorem frugum tempestatumque potentem 
accipiet, cingens materna. tempora myrto, 


? C. Bailey, Religion in Virgil, (Oxford: Clarendon 1935), p. 192, saw it purely in 
terms of the expected heir of Octavian. Boyle (1976), p. 113 lists other possibilities 
as (i) the hoped-for child of Anthony and Octavia (sister of Octavian), (ii) Asinius 
Gallus, Pollio's baby, (ій) Aion Hellenistic god of time and renewal, (iv) Marcellus, 
Octavia's son by a previous marriage. 

™ W. Berg, Early Virgil, (London: Athlone Press 1974), pp. 167-172 presents the 
solution that puer is an ideal image throughout the Eclogues for his bucholic heroes, 
his shepherd poets who must have child-like souls. Daphnis has this title іп Eclogues 
5,54, cf. 4,11 where he is “adornment of the world and adornment of the age." The 
iuvenis in Eclogue | and the puer iuvenis and Daphnis are deified heroes. Vergil's rela- 
tion to Pollio was literary and not political, and he was honouring him with allu- 
sions to his poetry (pp. 158-162). 

™ Nisbet (1978), p. 62. 
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an deus immensi venias maris ac tua nautae 
numina sola colant, tibi serviat. ultima Thule... 
і 24-3075 


Clearly here the puer whose birth was responsible for the рах deorum 
shown in the natural order in which earth yielded its bounty and 
who would rule the globe in Eclogue 4,17 (reget patriis virtutibus orbem) 
has become Octavian. In Georgics 1,27 it is Octavian who, when 
accepted by the gods into their number, will prove to be both the 
“increaser of the crops (auctorem frugum)" and “the master of the sea- 
sons (tempestatumque potentem)", and welcomed as such by the “great 
world (maximus orbis." (І. 26) But apparently the gods have пої yet 
decided to admit Octavian to their ranks. Later Vergil chastises the 
gods on Octavian's behalf for their envy of him (/. 502-503), and 
entreats them: “Prevent not this young man (iuvenem) from aiding an 
age upturned (everso... succurrere saeculo).” (І. 500—501) The puer has 
become а iwvenis, like Daphnis in the Eclogues.”’ 

When Vergil writes the Aeneid (29-19 B.C.), Augustus duly emerges 
as bringer of the golden age and at least destined for divinity. Trojan 
Caesar shall descend from Julius “who shall limit his empire with 
the ocean, and his fame with the stars." (1,287) When Venus his 
mother welcomes him to heaven, then "the harsh ages shall soften 
when wars have ceased (aspera tum positis mitescent saecula bellis).” (1,291) 
Thus in the famous lines Vergil can sing the prophecy of the Sibyl 
heard in the underworld: 


Hic vir, hic est, tibi quem promitti saepius audis, 
Augustus Caesar, divi genus, aurea condet 
saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam. . . . 
6,791-794/8 


% “And You О Caesar, what the councils of the gods will decide for you ere 
long, only in this is uncertain, whether you choose to look to the care of the city 
and of [all] lands, and the mighty world welcome you as the augmentor of their 
crops and the potentate of the seasons, wreathing your brow with your divine 
mother’s myrtle, or whether you come as god of the vast sea and sailors worship 
your divinity alone, to you farthest Thule will submit... ." 

7 See note 49 above. See also Georg. 3, 13-44; 4,560. See also Horace Epode 16; 
Ovid, Metamorph., 15, 867-870. Cf. Ross Taylor (1931), pp. 175-180. 

78 “This is the man, this is he whom you have often heared promised, Augustus 
Caesar, son of God, who shall found the golden age once more over the fields 
where Saturn once reigned...” 
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The golden age has come round again in the cycle of fortuna or 
eiua ppévn, and a specific person is to bring it—Augustus the vir and 
neither the puer nor the шдет. The golden age as at the first, and 
the kingdom which Saturn rules, have returned in the unending 
cycle. We here see the miraculous achievent of the fax deorum through 
the imperial, augurial rites. The рах that he has thus executed sub- 
dues nature as well as societies, and has stabilised and made rela- 
tively permanent the return of the golden age. 

It was necessary for Augustus to control the apparatus of prophecy 
along with augurium and haruspicium. In Res Gestae 7,3 Augustus had 
listed his membership of the quindecim virum sacris faciundis whose 
responsibility it was to consult the Sibylline books. His membership 
amounted to control of that body. As Suetonius points out (Augustus 
31, 1-2), on the death of Lepidus he assumed this office, and col- 
lected anonymous oracles including some parts of the Sibylline oracles 
of which he clearly intended to provide his own approved version. 
He burned more than two thousand books of oracles in general cir- 
culation, but also removed some of the books of the Sibylline ora- 
cles themselves. The definition of the saecula aurea, and the conditions 
for its existence and continuance were securely under his control. 

Vergil had lived to see neither the deification nor the inaugura- 
tion of the saecula aurea, which took place in 17 B.C. one year after 
his death, as we shall now briefly discuss. 


Part B. THE INAUGURATION AND RECEPTION OF 
THE IMPERIAL CULT 


A Sibylline oracle was produced which prophesied the celebration 
of the ludi saeculares in order to inaugurate the new age (17 В.С.) 
This was one positive fruit from Augustus’ membership of the quin- 
decimuin sacris faciundis before his assumption of the position of Pontifex 
Maximus on Lepidus’ death (13 B.C.). Horace composed the Carmen 
Saeculare for this occasion, in which special honour was given to 
Apollo and Diana, the patron gods of Augustus on the Palatine hill. 

There was a local temple of Apollo in the vicinity of the field of 
Actium on which Octavian won the critical battle in 31 B.C. As one 
of the acts of commemoration, this temple was extended, and coins 
were struck in Asia Minor showing Octavian wearing a laurel crown 
fashioned like that of Apollo. But in Rome itself the temple of Apollo 
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was dedicated next to Octavian’s home on the Palatine (9th October, 
28 B.C.), on the doors of which displayed the form of Apollo Vindex. 
In the library adjoining the temple were to be found a statue of 
Octavian, habitu ac statu Apollonis (Suetonius, Aug. 29,3).? As we have 
seen, this was the form of dress which a Marcus Furius Camillus 
could only have worn with irreverence (Livy 5,23,4-11), but which 
the Augustus, of superhuman proportions (visa species viri maioris quam 
pro humano habitu augustiorisque), could now wear as befitting his status 
nearing divinity (8,6,12). 

Thus the first point of a long line of development was established 
that was to lead to the Emperor being regarded as Apollo, Sol Invictus, 
of a universal imperial and pagan religion. Apollo was the god who, 
according to Propertius, had established by his command to Octavian 
a new world order as mundi servator? It was Apollo who had presided 
at Actium. We should however note that dedication of the Forum 
lulium and the temple of Divus Julius in 29 B.C. emphasised the con- 
nection with Vergil's filius dei, genus deorum and thus bound eschato- 
logy and cult securely together. The carmen saeculare invoked Apollo 
and not Jupiter Capitolinus.? Let us see how the Ara Pacis proved 
to be an icon of this development. 


2B 1. The Ara Pacis and the pax deorum 


The Ara Pacis, dedicated in 9 B.C., gave prominence to Augustus 
and Agrippa as veiled sacerdotes about to preside over the sacrifice as 
part of the augurium pacis that provided the pax deorum. 'This was the 
event that we have argued was anticipated by both Livy (1,19,1-3; 
28,12,12) and by Lucan as the outcome to the latter's unfinished 
epic of the Civil War (2A 4.2.1 and 4.3.1). The iconography of the 
Ara associated these cultic acts with the beginning of the saeculum 
aureum. On the left panel of the eastern side we find a depiction of 
Tellus (Plate 2), whose loins abound with the increase of the earth 
promised as in Vergil, Eclogues, 4, 18-25. In the Carmen Saeculare, 
composed for the Ludi Saeculares of 17 B.C., Horace had taken up 
this theme and sung: 


” Fishwick (1987), 1,1 pp. 81-82. 

# Propertius 4,6,37. 

*' See also Vergil, Aen. 8,704-705: “Actius haec cernens arcum intedebat Apollo 
desuper..." 

"2 Fishwick (1987) 1,1 р. 88. 
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Fertilis frugum pecorisque Tellus 
spicea donet Cererem. corona 
nutriant fetus et aquae salubres, 
et lovis Aurae... 
Carmen Saeculare, 29-33 83 


Oxen and sheep accompany Tellus in the panel while two nymphs, 
one with a swan and the other a dragon, the Aurae Velificantes, sym- 
bolise air and water respectively (Plates 3 and 4). Moreover, the 
internal decorations of the enclosing wall continue this theme of the 
saeculum aureum. The upper strip of this decoration “is punctuated by 
twelve luxuriant garlands, made up of different kinds of fruit—grapes, 
figs, apples, pears, olives, plums, pine cones, pomegranates—and even 
spontaneous vegetation—oak, ivy laurel, and poppies."** Thus the 
saeculum aureum is the unmistakable and intentional point of the icono- 
graphy of the augurium pacis. Around the head of Tellus’ child clus- 
ter the produce of suberabundant nature (Plate 5). 

In 13 B.C., on Lepidus’ death Augustus became Pontifex Maximus. 
It was at this point that he handed over the official residence of the 
Pontifex Maximus in the forum to the Vestal Virgins, and turned his 
own house into the Temple of Vesta. Here, illuminated by a fire 
that was ever burning, worship was offered to Vesta and the Penates 
of Augustus. It is important to note how, with the removal of his 
own house and its household gods from the private to the public 
domain, Augustus had given the common practice of ancestor wor- 
ship a new and public focus. Oaths were now to be sworn by his 
divine Genius. It was the swearing by the Genius of the emperor that 
was the essential feature of that cultus opposed by early Christianity. 


2B 2. Lares and Penates: From Manes іо Genius 


In 30 B.C. the senate had passed a decree that a libation be poured 
to Octavian's Genius at every banquet, both public and private (Dio 
51,19,7). Thus the cult of the Genius of Octavian found its way into 


83 Fertile in crops and cattle shall Mother Earth, 
crown Ceres with her garland of woven corn, 
may they increase the produce those healthy rains, 

and Jove's gentle winds. 

# G. Sauron, Le Message symbolique des rinceaux de l'Ara Pacis Augustae, in 
CRAI 126 (1982), pp. 81-101; Zanker (1990), pp. 172-183; Galinsky (1992), pp. 
458-468; Bianchi (1994), p. 25. 

85 Ross Taylor (1931), рр. 177-179. 
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private houses, since libations had become а regular feature of the 
Roman dinner.® Now in 12 B.C., when he had become Pontifex 
Maximus, the emperor's Genius was made part of the official oath of 
the state.” Altars were dedicated to the Lares Augusti (Plate 10). 

One critical feature of Republican, Roman religion, which should 
not be overlooked, was the household cults to ancestral дели, and to 
the Lares and Penates, the so-called gods of hearth and home. The 
hearth of the house was sacred, festooned with flowers at each phase 
of the lunar month, at Kalendae, Nonae and Idus. There burned the 
fire that was considered sacred. Here each day the paterfamilias offered 
a portion of food, assigned to the sacrificial flames, for the Genz of 
the departed of the family, who were the semi-divine Lares et Penates.” 

Though doubts have been expressed about the precise historical 
origin of the cult, Ovid (Fasti 3,55,57) portrays the developed form 
of the cult of the goddess Larentia as a festival of the dead.” The 
private ceremonies for the Lares that Ovid describes seem to be 
ancient. It must be remembered that originally the Di Manes were 
shadowy and only vaguely personal beings, made fully personal only 
by the development of a concept of personal immortality in the first 
century B.C. Clearly the departed cannot be venerated as individ- 
ual personalities before the development of the idea of personal 
immortality has taken place. Although therefore it might be true 
that: *Generally however, where the souls are thought to be present 
one made a sacrifice to them," this could only be possible when 
such souls were conceived as distinct and distinguishable personal 
entities, that is to say when the concept of personal immortality had 
achieved a clear articulation. 


8 Ibid. рр. 151-152. 

87 F. Bómer, Der Eid beim Genius des Kaisers, in Athen. 44 (1966), pp. 77-133. 

** Bayet (1957), р. 65: “La grande fête du Genius est à l'anniversaire de nais- 
sance du paterfamilias. Mais originallement le Genius est bien autre: principe de 
féconité génétique, comme l'indique son nom, et assurant par l'individu auquel il 
est attaché la perpétuité des générations." 

89 E. Samter, Familienfeste der Griechen und Römer, (Berlin: Reimer 1901), pp. 115-117 
where he concludes: *Da nun das Fest Larenta, die Larentalien, ein Totenfest ist, 
50 ist aus seiner Bedeutung ein Schluss auf деп gleichartigen Charakter des Larenkultes 
erlaubt." Wissowa (1890) had argued against the derivation of the cult from the 
worship of the souls of the departed. p. 119. 

% Ibid. р. 121: “Überall aber, wo die Seelen anwesend gedacht werden, opfert 
man ihnen. Darum werden die Seelen der Ahnen von den Rómer ausser am Grab 
und im Hause auch am Kreuzweg verehrt.” See also E. Jobbé-Duval, Les Morts mal- 
faisants: “Larvae, Lemures” d’après le droit et les croyances. populaires des Romains, (Paris: 
Recueil Sirey 1924), pp. 2-6. 
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The change from the Di Manes as a generalised collectivity of the 
departed to a designation of a personal surviving soul is marked well 
in examples taken from the excavations under St. Peter’s of the 
pagan tombs that stood originally on the Vatican hillside. An individ- 
ual name following this general designation shows the conservatism 
of funerary epitaphs in evoking a world view that has been transcended. 
Cicero’s description of the dream of Scipio Africanus (De Republica 
6,10) in which he is alive and with the immortals in the milky way, 
or the individual souls described in Aeneas’ visit to the underworld 
in Vergil, Aeneid, 6, is a whole conceptual world away from epitaphs 
such as sit sibi terra levis (“may the earth rest light upon you”) and 
the amorphous union with the earth goddess expressed in such lines 
as: cinis sum cinis terra est terra dea est ergo ego mortua non sum (“I am ash, 
ash is earth, earth is divine, therefore I am not dead")?! The rep- 
resentations of such inhabitants of the Vatican mausolea as Marcius 
Hermes or Marcia Thrasonis, or the imagery of the isles of the 
blessed or the Bacchic menagerie where the individual would repose 
in eternal blessedness, all revealed a culture which, from the late 
first century B.C., had become obsessed with personal immortality.” 

This change to a conviction of personal immortality undoubtedly 
served to give sharper definition to the genz of hearth and home, the 
Lares and Penates, who were no longer the generalised spirits of the 
dead but could be regarded as distinctly surviving individuals. It was 
this individualism that Augustus could now deploy in making the 
emperor worship of the eastern cults consistent with Roman religious 
tradition. In 7 B.C. he set up the Lares Compitiales, the “Lares at the 
crossroads" where he set the image of his own Genius amongst the 
statues. We have preserved an altar on which ministri of а compi- 
tum are depicted holding statuettes of the Lares and Genius Augusti 
(Plate 11). 

We may now see how, in the unfolding logic of the Imperial Cult, 
deified individual qualities could now form a coherent connection 
between the new public cult of the Augustan Lares and the saeculum 
aureum. 


3! CIL 6,4, 29609 and 9, 3184 discussed in J. Toynbee and J. Ward Perkins, The 
Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations, (London: Longmans Green 1956), pp. 
109-116. 

32 Ibid., pp. 73-93. 

* Ross Taylor (1931), pp. 184-186; Fishwick (1987) 1,1 рр. 84-85. 
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2B 3. The cultic deification of virtues 


The sharpening of individuality of the Lares, their transformation 
from the Di Manes (the “Ghost Gods”) into distinct, personalised gena, 
enabled a new public cult of the emperor's individual qualities to 
be formed. Such qualities as Concordia, Pax, Fortuna, or Salus in turn 
connected well with the messianic qualities of these virtues as char- 
acterising the saeculum aureum. Let us sketch briefly our justification 
for such an assertion. 

Cults of virtues were established in Republican times. We find for 
example the temple of Concordia, built in 216 B.C., vowed by the 
praetor L. Manlius for deliverance from sedition, of Salus and Victoria 
after the Samnite Wars, and of Fors Fortuna built by Sp. Carvilius 
after his campaign at Cominium and in Etruria.” As such the deifi- 
cation of such virtues in early Roman religion was of a piece with 
similar practices in the Hellenistic East. Here we find cults of Níxn, 
Еірйуп, Пістіс, EvogBera, Ебуоціа, ФіЛоудроліо, Piroctopyia, and 
ДАколосімт 25 

The cult of Genius Publicus moreover was to form a bridge between 
the private and home-based libations and the genii of departed ances- 
tors, and public personifications of Дйнос in the Greek city states.” 
Now the divine essence worshipped was not that of shadowy, indi- 
vidual spirits in process of development into full personalities by the 
late Republic. Rather it was the collective personality of the social 
group. Furthermore the cult of the goddess Roma as a personification 
of Rome itself was clearly linked with such an objectification of the 
collective personality. 

At first such deified virtues were seen as the god or goddess that 
accompanied the republican general. But froni the time of Sulla 
onwards the Hellenistic tendency was not simply to see the deified 
virtues as accompanying, but indeed as being incarnate in, the ruler 
himself. Sulla adopted the title of Felix for himself after his victories 
in 82 B.C.. From that time he wrote his name as L. Cornelius Sulla 
Felix. Likewise his associate, Q, Caecilius Metellus Pius, used the 
title of Pius in his name.” Cicero, in Pro Lege Manila (6 B.C.), dis- 


% Livy 22,37,5; 22,33,7; 10,46,14. See also Fears (1981), pp. 834-835. 

99 Xenophon, Cyrop., 1,1,3; 8,1,21-2,28; 8,6,23; 8,4,6-8; 8,5,1-16. Cf. Fears (1981), 
pp. 849-850. 

% Ibid. рр. 851-852. 

97 lbid. р. 877. 
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tinguished between virtutes populi Romani and virtutes imperatoris when 
he claimed that the gift of Fortuna along with Pompey's other super- 
human attributes (haec divina atque incredibilis virtus imperatoris)? could 
only be theirs by accepting Pompey himself as their incarnation. As 
he says: 


... Since you are able to put in charge of the war a commander (impe- 
ratorem) in whom is a remarkable knowledge (im quo sit eximia scientia) of 
war, exceptional virtue (singularis virtus), brilliant authority (clarissima auc- 
toritas), exceptional fortune (egregia fortuna), why are you hesitating, О 
Romans, from using this great benefit which is offered and granted 
you by the immortal gods, in order to preserve and increase the 
Republic? 
Pro Lege Manilia, 16.9? 


Thus Virtus and Auctoritas could also be said not simply to be cum eo 
but rather in quo sit. Salus was also to appear on coins in prayer for 
Pompey's personal recovery in 50 B.C.: 

Res Gestae 12 records the erection of an altar not simply to Pax 
but to Pax Augusta. The iconography of the altar's relief shows “the 
epiphany of Pax, Felicitas, Concordia and Pietas in the person of Augustus 
and his restoration of the Roman and universal order." His achieve- 
ment of the extraordinary рах deorum, required by the extraordinary 
convulsion of nature as well of society that was the civil war, was 
therefore through the existence of these divine entities exclusively in 
himself alone. Tiberius was to provide the final consummation of 
this development in 10 A.D. when he rededicated the temple of 
Concordia specifically as that of Concordia Augusta. Such adjectival 
qualifications such as Juno Sospita or Janus Quirinus defined “the sphere, 
functional or temporal, in which the deity has manifested her char- 
acteristic power.”! From Tiberius onwards we find examples of the 
continued qualification of each individual deity in the cult of virtues 
that shows their gradual assimilation by the godhead of the Imperial 


98 Cicero, Pro Leg. Manil., 13. 

э Ibid. p. 882: 7... the Virtues work their beneficent influence upon the Roman 
People through the person of the charismatic saviour; these Virtues are embodied 
in his person, and thus upon his safety depends the welfare of the commonwealth." 
For a full discussion, see J.R. Fears, The Theology of Victory at Rome, in ANRW 
2,17,2 (1981), pp. 797-800. 

100 Тый. pp. 882-883. 

?! Ibid. р. 885. 

10? Ibid. р. 886. 
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Cult. Such virtues had thereby ceased to be separate divinities, but 
now became as it were part of the collective personality of the divine 
emperor. 

Thus the golden age prophesied in Vergil and inaugurated, with 
its characteristics such as Fortuna, Providentia, Salus, Concordia, Pax, 
Victoria etc., can be located as flowing from the divinity of the emperor. 
The cult of Roma herself, originating in the Hellenistic East, could 
now be assimilated in the West to the Imperial Cult itself. The per- 
sonality of individual emperors could now be identified with the cor- 
porate personality of the Roman Empire.'®? Augustus and his successors 
are thus made the sacramental sign by virtue of which the golden 
age has returned, and by which its continuance is guaranteed. But 
such a state of peace and felicity does not simply require the pres- 
ence of the emperor, but also his performance of cultic, sacramen- 
tal and augural acts. 

The central concept of the emperor as Genius Publicus enables him 
to act as both priest and god of his own cult and to sacrifice as it 
were to himself. As we have seen, the saeculum aureum is inaugurated 
by an augurium pacis which no one else had been able to perform. 
Indeed others than Lucan’s Figulus had tried and failed. Sulla, at 
the commencement of the extraordinary metaphysical disturbance 
that was the civil war, was shown on his coins simply as a media- 
tior through whom Felicitas and Concordia operated. As with Metellus 
Pius before him, the jug and the Zituus, those symbols of the ws 
augurium, are also shown.'”* Thus Sulla produces such virtuous social 
conditions by an augural act that is in one sense sacramental. We 
find a similar iconography in connection with Pompey's coinage.'® 

Finally, Augustus was to combine messianic and augural themes 
within his own person. From 19 B.C. we find such examples as por- 
trayals of Capricorn with a cornucopia of plenty together with, in 
some issues, the augur's lituus. On the Gemma Augustea at Vienna there 
is commemorated the scene in 12 A.D. when Tiberius threw him- 
self at Augustus’ feet, on return from Germany, whilst the former 
was presiding over the ceremonies (Plate 13).!° Roma appears along- 


3 R, Mellor, The Goddess Roma, in ANRW 2,17,2 (1981), рр. 984—998 ff. 

'% Fears (1981), р. 791 and Plate IV,22; рр. 880-881 and Plate III,17. 

15 Ibid. р. 803 and Plate VL34. 

Suetonius, Tiberius, 20: “Ac prius quam in Capitolinium flecteret, descendit e 
curru seque praesidenti patri ad genua summisit.” Cf. Mellor (1981), pp. 1012-1013 
and Plate I and Ross Taylor (1931), pp. 226-227. 
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side representations of Victoria, Oikumene, and Tellus. Alongside Roma 
sits Augustus with the cornucopic sign of Capricorn over his head, and 
in his right hand is the Jituus. Fortuna is depicted crowning him. The 
divine augur has issued in the golden age as he sits already amongst 
the gods and looks down on lesser mortals.'” Nowhere is more clearly 
to be seen the sacramental character of the Imperial Cult which through 
its ritual maintains the extraordinary fax deorum. On the altar of the 
Lares Augustus is depicted as augur with htuus (Plate 7). 

Let us now see how the Imperial Cult was received in Asia Minor 
as well as Palestine and Syria. Here we can examine the material 
fabric of the cult whose iconography and the religious message that 
it bore was to set the scene in which early Christianity developed. 
It was in the context of Asia Minor that, in particular, Luke-Acts, 
Clement Corinthians, the Apocalypse, and the Ignatian Letters were all 
to be written. 


2B 4. The reception of the Imperial Cult in the East 


The reception of the Imperial Cult in Asia Minor confirms an embry- 
onic systematic theology of the Imperial Cult that we have outlined 
in which the Stoic Aóyog determines all things by Прбусіа, ог by 
Fatum or Fortuna.'® Such was the ultimate philosophical or meta- 
physical justification which was left when all demythologising imagery 
of any personal deity had been excised, as Lucan had wished to 
excise it. But we have seen how that metaphysic serviced an escha- 
tology, cyclic in character, in which the age of iron and bronze could 
return to gold once more. We have also seen also how the ideo- 
logy of the divine emperor made that golden age dependent both 
on the emperor's person, in that he incarnated its qualities of salus, 
fortuna, рах, etc., and on the cultic rites of the auspicium. Through ап 


197 Fears (1981), p. 810: “The icononography of the Gemma itself boldly proclaims 
this intimate connection of Capricorn and triumph, marking the feclicitas and vir- 
tus of Augustus, which have brought about the restoration of the golden age for 
mankind. ... Flanked by Roma and crowned by Fortuna, the emperor holds in his 
right. hand the lituus, the medium through which the will of the gods is manifest 
in his person and the emblem of those auspices by which Tiberius has triumphed." 

108 Т say “a systematic theology" rather than “the” because I take Elsner’s point 
(1991), p. 52) that reactions to imperial worship in general were never complete 
“and yet always temporarily fulfilled by the viewers own participation" in not only 
the sacrificial rite but also in the general developing and incomplete theological dis- 
course that gave meaning to that rite. We have here the phenomenon of polysemy 
to which Galinsky (1992) pointed. 
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extraordinary act of augury he had thus been able to restore a golden 
age of order to both nature and political society that had previously 
collapsed into evil and irrational chaos. 

The celebration of this Pax Augusta on the Ara that thus bore his 
divine name was associated not simply with a limited, Republican 
augurium salutis but with Augustus’ return from Spain and Gaul (pro 
reditu meo/ on&p тйс Eufig enavodov; Res Gest. 11) bearing a universal 
peace that was now (16-13 B.C.) inseparable from his own person 
as the Pax Augustea. First the Ara Fortunae Reducıs/Boyog Тоупс Zwmpiov) 
was erected at the Porta Capena (19 B.C.), after successful cam- 
paigns in Sicily, Greece, Asia, and Syria, with annual sacrifices. Then 
followed in 13 B.C. the consecration of the Ara Pacis itself in the 
Campus Martius (Res Gest. 12), followed by its dedication in 9 B.C. 
at the conclusion of a lustrum and а suovetaurilia, the implications of 
which we discuss in our next chapter (3B 1). 

The response of the province of Asia expressed in the decrees and 
letter of its proconsul in 9 B.C. mirrors a systematic theology, justified 
in terms of Stoic metaphysics. Here we find the ancient augural 
quest for the рах deorum united with dreams of a golden age of plenty 
and peace, and with a single bringer of that age. The date itself 
shows the inauguration of the Imperial Cult there was co-terminus 
with the consecration of the Ara Pacis in the Campus Martius itself. 
The saeculum aureum that now begins for the cities of Asia Minor 
needs a new Calendar that begins with the birthday of Augustus. 
The document, copies of which we have from Priene, Apamea, 
Eumenia, and Dorylaeum, reads as follows: 


... from previous gods we have received favour (ларй tv протероу 
пореАћфоаџеу ... tàv Bev єбуєувс kai)... whether the birthday of the 
most divine Caesar is more pleasant or more beneficial (nótepov йбєїшу 
й фредлувуеро, gotiv й tod Өєотбтоо Kaioapog усуввМмос tiiépo) which we 
would justly consider to be a day equal to the beginning of all things 
(fiv th tv лбутоу @руй їсту Sicains бу єїмол DoAGBomev) . . .109 

Lines 1-6. 


At this point there is note of hesitancy in the text about the real 
character of this new &pxń. The proconsul of Asia seems to hesitate 


1% V. Ehrenberg and A.M. Jones, Documents Illustrating the Reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius, (Oxford: Clarendon 1955), no. 98, cf. also OGIS 458; SEG 4,490. R.K. 
Sherk (Ed. and Trans.), Rome and the Greek East to the Death of Augustus, in 
Translated Documents of Greece and Rome, 4, E. Badian and R. Sherk (Eds.) (Cambridge: 
U.P. 1984), no. 101 pp. 124-127. 
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lest he be overwhelmed by the force of his own rhetoric. Is the йруй 
one in which the natural world is set right from its previous meta- 
physical collapse, or is it merely a question of the beginning of a 
new political order? He thus continues: 


If not [the beginning of all things] in nature, at least in the order of 
the useful, (єї рӯ тї фбоєї, tô ye xpnoíuo) for even if there is nothing in 
a fallen condition (єї ye ообёу odyi Sianeintov) and changed into an 
unfortunate condition (kai eig йтоҳёс neraßeßnkög суйиа) that he has 
not set right (дморваюем), he has given to the whole world a different 
appearance (étépav te Ебаожем navti tà кбсиф булу), which would [as a 
world] have gladly welcomed its destruction (Miota бу бебошбуф фӨор@у) 
had not for the common good fortune Caesar been born (ei un tò 
котуду лаутоу єбтбупна éxeyevvrion Коїсор). 
Lines 6-9. 


Despite therefore a certain reluctance about full commitment to the 
metaphysics of the saeculum aureum, the themes of the deified quali- 
ties of Tuxn (eig бтоҳёс тб коїубу пбутоу єбтоупио) are still found asso- 
ciated with the beginning of a new political order in which matters 
have been “set right (дуфрваюєу)." 

If we turn from the letter of the proconsul to the Ist Decree of 
the Koinon of Asia, also in 9 B.C., we also find evidence that Stoic 
metaphysics gives intellectual justification to the connections between 
Fortuna, augury and the saeculum aureum. The reason Augustus’ birth- 
day begins the new Calendar is that: 


The Providence that has divinely ordered our life (й Beiog біатабасо 
tov Biov йибу xpóvoio), has brought us regard and honour (слоодйу 
£iceveykapévn Kal фідотшіау) and arranged our life with perfect good- 
ness (тб teAndtatov тф Bio dSiexdopnoev &yoóv) when it brought to us 
Augustus (éveykapévy tov LeBaotov), whom Providence has filled with 
virtue for the benefit of mankind (бу eig єберуєсіам &vOpónov ёлАђросєу 
&petíj)) and granted both to us and to those after us as our saviour 
(@слер Пиєїм Kal toig реб’ hac owtiipa xapioapévn) who has made war 
to cease and ordered the world with peace (tov nadoavra u£v nóAeuov, 
Koouncovra бё єірпуту). 
Lines 32-37. 


Thus we have Stoic Прӧуоіа combined both with the reign of peace 
and the personal mediator of that peace (ZeBaotov ... Koouncovra 
de єірпупу)."!! The åpetaí are no longer individual deities but divine 


"! This theme is also found in an inscription from Athens in 1 A.D., see ibid. 
по. 128 р. 95 GRR 4,180; СІС 3642) where IIpóvota is identified with Julia Augusta. 
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characteristics with which IIpóvoia has filled Augustus (бу... erANpwoev 
йретйс). The divinity Salus ог Lwtnpia does not simply accompany 
Augustus, but is identified with the person of him who is сотўр, as 
he is also in other similar inscriptions.''? As the passage continues, 
Caesar is associated with an énipaveta (émipaveic), EAnig апа єбауубмла 
which surpass all other hopes and promises made. Thus we find con- 
cepts held both by the Imperial Cult and by the writers of the New 
Testament (l. 37-40).113 

A similar inscription from Halicarnassus at this time substitutes 
for the idea of IIpövoıa the even stronger Stoic concept of “the eter- 
nal and undying nature of the universe (h аїфутос koi @Ө@уотос тоб 
поутос pvoic).”''* In the words that follow, the Emperor is linked as 
pater patriae with the homeland of the Goddess Roma (лотёро p£v тїс 
Eavtod natptdoc Өє&с 'Póunc), as well as identified with “the Father 
Zeus (Aia бё потрбом) and saviour of our common human race (kai 
сотђро тоб Kowod t&v ауӨролоу yévovc)." (І. 6-7) Furthermore, the 
virtues are once again associated with the divine mediation of the 
saeculum aureum through Augustus when it is claimed that “. . . cities 
(nóAew)... flourish (бмдобсту) with Good Government (Edvonig), 
Concord (‘Opovoia), and Prosperity (koi Edernpia), and the flower 
and harvest of all good (dxun te koi popà navtóg éotiv фуаво?)." Dio 
Cassius might well inform us that, “when the senate and people once 
more contributed money for statues of Augustus, he would set up 
no statue of himself, but instead set up statues (єїкбуас) of Salus 
Publica (‘Yyvetag Anpooias), Concordia ('Ouovotac), and Pax (Eipnvng).” 
(54,33) These divine qualities according to this inscription were already 
in a state of near identification with his divine, augural powers in 
bringing in the saeculum aureum. 

From the West, from Narbo in Gaul, A.D. 12-13, we have corro- 
boration of the augural theme that we have emphasised in connec- 
tion with the Imperial Cult. А votum perpetuum is made to the Numen 
of Augustus. An altar was erected in the forum of the city at which 
sacrifice was to be made for the number of years after the 9th Kal. 
October, (23rd September), оп which day, his birthday: “The blessed 


'? Cf. the decrees Myra in Lycia /GRR 3,721 (7 Ehrenberg and Jones (1955) 
no. 88): Tifépiov Kaicapa веду XeBactóv Bev ХеВостфу viov абтокрбтора үйс Kai 
Өолбсотс, tov ebepyétnv Kai сатйра тоб сбуламтос kócuov, Моърёоу б бйрос. 

'* Ehrenberg and Jones (1955) no. 98 lines 35-41. 

114 Ehrenberg and Jones (1955) no. 98a l. 3; IBM 4,1, по. 894, line 1. 
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Fortune of the age made him ruler of the world (saeculi Felicitas eum 
orbi terrarum rectorem. edidit).” Not only then, but on Idus Januar. (7th 
January) the day on which he first assumed the fasces, incense and 
wine are to be offered because: *on that day first he entered upon 
(auspicatus est) the empire of the world (imperium orbis terrarum). ^ 

If we return once again to the East, we find at Gytheion in Lacao- 
nia an inscription and a letter regarding the extension of the cult to 
include Tiberius. Augustus is called here “god the son of the god 
Caesar (Oeod Kaícopoc Beod 010%), Saviour who brings liberty (£wtfipog 
'EXevOepíov)."! Julia Augusta is equated with Tóyn, and Germanicus 
with Níxn. These examples could be extended. We have produced 
therefore sufficient examples for the moment to establish our case 
for various, different strands in the conceptual discourses that were 
coalescing to form theologies of imperial worship. The discourse of 
augury and priesthood were being juxtaposed with messianic themes. 
Moreover the Stoic theology of divination and Fortuna was also mak- 
ing its own contribution to part of the iconography of the cult of 
emperor worship in cities both of the Eastern and Western Empire. 

Let us draw some preliminary observations for the rise of early 
Christianity from what has preceded. 


2B 5. Implications of the Imperial Cult for early Christianity 


We saw in the decree of the Koinon of Asia an example of the ide- 
ology of the Imperial Cult in Asia Minor that was to prefigure in 
the Apocalypse, and which was part of the scene in which both Luke- 
Acts and the letters of Ignatius of Antioch made their appearance. 
The Koinon that speaks for all Asia Minor reflects the theology of 
the cult that I have described in this chapter. We find a fax deorum 
achieved by an extraordinary act of augury that issued in no tem- 
porary єїрйуп but the peace of the golden age. We find Stoic con- 
cepts of Прбусіа and of фос intellectually justifying both the augurium 
and the coming of that age. We find concepts of owmpta through 
a owrnp expressed in that cult. Later (3D 3.2) we shall discuss fur- 
ther inscriptions such as one from Sardis in which a new addition 


"5 Ehrenberg and Jones (1955) no. 100 A, lines 20-27 = ILS 112 = IGRR 4,1756, 
I; Fishwick (1991) 2,1 p. 482. 

15 See also a papyrus fragment on an association for an imperial cult ibid. no. 
118 p. 93 and an inscription (A.D. 1) from Tentyrae, Egypt (OGIS 659) where 
"Ехеоверіос is also found, ibid. no. 116, p. 93. 
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to the cult is accompanied by the “good news” of its proclamation. 
“The city is evangelised (edayyeAic®n й nöAıg)” and “prayers for salva- 
tion (kateux&c ... олёр тїс сотпрі0с)” are offered “by sacred heralds 
(Sià їєроктр®коу).”!!? 

At other places in Asia Minor such as Halicarnassus, and Gytheum, 
we found too such titles proclaimed in the inscriptions and in the 
prayers of the cult as сотћр, eiphvn, &XevuÜépioc, уїкт, vidc tod Oeo, 
eAnic, oyíewx, Орбмота, промоа, Єліфбмєто, evayyéAia etc. The cul- 
tural and religious terrain in which early Christianity developed was 
thus saturated by such concepts deeply embedded in the material 
and iconographic fabric of Graeco-Roman civilisation. Nor did this 
simply apply to Christian writings emanating from Asia Minor itself. 
Herod the Great had erected in Caesarea itself (20-19 В.С.) a tem- 
ple in which stood a colossal statue of Augustus constructed on the 
model of the Olympian Zeus and a further statue to Roma, on that 
of Hera at Argos.''® Caesarea Philippi was to be the scene of the 
confession of Peter regarding Jesus not only as the Christ, but as the 
Son of the Living God (МК. 8, 27-30). 

It will be our objective now to attempt to assess, by looking at 
late first and second century Christian writings, the effect of this 
Imperial Cult in terms of how early Christians shaped their com- 
munity and its structures in reaction (whether conscious or not) to 
the background of the Imperial Cult. 


' Ehrenberg and Jones no. 99 = I. Sardis 7,1,8, І. 12-14; Price (1984), p. 66 
and p. 259 cat. no. 56. 

"8 Josephus, Bell. Jud. 1, 414 cf. Antiqu. 15,339; Fishwick (1987) 1,1 р. 129 and 
147. 


CHAPTER THREE 


IMPERIAL IDEOLOGY AND THE ORIGINS OF 
CHURCH ORDER 


Reformed Judaism in Luke-Acts and the Christian pax dei 


In this chapter and the next two, we shall deal with the develop- 
ments in the life of the early Church which mirrored the the Imperial 
Cult as it developed in the social and political context of pagan 
Rome. We shall deal in this chapter exclusively with Luke-Acts, for 
which we accept a date after Nero, but before Domitian, of about 
85 A.D.' We shall, in Chapter 4, consider the community of Clement 
at Rome and their relations with the Imperial Cult both intellectu- 
ally and practically, in comparison with the circle of in Asia Minor 
in Domitian's time, to which Luke-Acts was addressed. In Clement's 
Corinthians the demands for order are self-consciously constructed after 
Roman models and express the very concerns with natural and social 
chaos that the Stoic metaphysic of the Imperial Cult had sought to 
address. We shall then (Chapter 5) consider what we will argue to 
be the Domitianic text of the Apocalypse, and its quite different ap- 
proach to the Imperial Cult. The Apocalypse mirrors Domitian’s changes 
in the Imperial Cult, and, in a manner different from Luke-Acts, for- 
mulates a distinctive contra culture that reverses the images and val- 
ues that define the concept of power in the host culture. 

In Chapter 6 we shall find reflected in Ignatius of Antioch, par- 
ticularly in his Romans and Ephesians, the martyrological aspect of a 
contra culture. Ignatius described the ministerial representatives who 
joined him from various Churches as a cultic procession. The pro- 
cession has the features of a Christian Eucharist, as its members lead 
Ignatius across Asia Minor to the arena at Rome. Thus we shall be 
able to complete our argument that the Order of the Imperial Cult 
finds a form and an iconography reflected in the Order of the 


' For a defence of this dating, see P.F. Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke- 
Acts: The social and political motivations of Lucan theology, іп SNTMS 57 (1987), 
pp. 27-30. 
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Christian Cult as it emerges in the early second century. That 
reflection was destined to continue and to develop into a new form 
in the confrontation between Cyprian and his fellow-bishops, and 
the Roman Empire of Decius Trajan. 

But let us turn first of all in this chapter to the reformulation of 
early Christian eschatology in Luke-Acts. We shall argue that the pur- 
pose of that reformulation was to enable the author to define the 
Order and worship of the Christian cultus analogously with that of 
the Imperial. 

We shall endevour to answer two critical questions: 


1. Why did Luke reshape Christian eschatology so that he could defer 
the expectation of the day of judgement to an indefinite future? (LX. 
21,24d; Acts 1,7) 


2. Why, furthermore, did Luke, clearly a deutero-Paulinist in the gen- 
eration after the death of his community's founding apostle, stress that 
Christianity was the fulfilment of Judaism in a way that was even more 
sympathetic to the latter than even Paul's final position (in contrast to 
Galatians) in Romans 9-12? 


The traditional answer to 2. has been that Luke's two-volume work 
was intended to be an ecumenical document, reconciling differences 
between Paul's churches and the original Jerusalem community. We 
could respond by pointing out that Paul never really attacked Judaism 
in the way this view presupposes, but in fact stressed its continuity 
in terms of fulfilment. But then we must ask why Luke should stress 
that continuity when writing for a gentile audience.The traditional 
answer has always been suspect in terms of historical method since 
it implies that late first century communities developed according to 
the logic of his Christian community's own internal discourse that 
was only minimally related historically and culturally to the devel- 
oping wider, pagan culture.’ Luke is supposed to be solely concerned 
with healing internal divisions within the community in order to 
make the community stronger and more self-secure. 

More recent literature has, moreover, acknowledged the problem 


? The most recent statement of this case, with bibliography, is J. Jervell, Luke and 
the People of God: A new Look at Luke-Acts, (Minneapolis: Augsburg 1972), pp. 153-183, 
criticised in В. Maddox, The Purpose of Luke-Acts, in FRANT 126 (1982), chap- 
ter 3. For an earlier and provisional treatment of the themes of this chapter, see 
А Brent, Luke-Acts and the Imperial Cult in Asia Minor, іп 7775 48,2 (1997), pp. 

11-138. 
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that Israel is recognised in Luke-Acts in a way that surpasses even 
Paul as the necessary precursor to Christianity.’ Lk. 1-2 locates the 
origins of Christianity in the circle of such priests and prophets of 
the Jerusalem Temple as Zachariah and Anna. Would even the Paul 
of Romans 9-11 have begun a Gospel addressed to gentile Christians 
in the words of Lk. 1,5 (éyéveto . . . iepeds ti; буброті Zaxapiac)? Cer- 
tainly, in order to explain such features in Luke as a deutero-Paulinist, 
Houlden postulated the existence of “pre-Marcionite Marcionites” as 
influencing the quite un-Pauline significance of the Temple in Luke- 
Acts“ I reject as pure hypothesis such an undocumented movement 
within the early Church. I propose instead to produce documented 
evidence from the literature and background of the Imperial Cult 
to support my claim that the fulfilment of the object of republican 
religion by Augustus was the real counterfoil to Luke’s picture of 
Christianity as the fulfilment of the cult of the Temple of Judaism. 

The traditional answer to | is that the delay of the Parousia caused 
Luke to reshape primitive eschatology so as to provide a space for 
the Church in normal history? But a phenomenon such as Montanism 
or millenarianist groups demonstrate that the delay of the Parousia 
did not of itself necessarily produce such a perceived need for a 
space for the church in normal history. 

Esler's recent study of the immediate historical and social back- 
ground to Luke-Acts has focused on the need to replace the thesis of 
Luke-Acts as apologia, founded on the dubious legal notion of the quest 
for status as a religio licita, with а thesis about legitimation.? Focusing 


3 V. Fusco, Luke-Acts and the Future of Israel, in NT 38,1 (1996), рр. 1-17. 
J.L. Houlden, The Purpose of Luke, in 75МТ 21 (1984), pp. 53-65 criticised Maddox 
(1982) for his attempts to modify what he saw as the extreme view of the centrality 
of Judaeism represented by such writers as Jervell (1972) and G.D. Kilpatrick, The 
Gentiles and the Strata of Luke, in Verborum Veritas, (Ed.) O. Bócher and K. Haaker 
(Wuppertal: 1970). 

* Houlden (1984), р. 62. See also J. Jervell, Retrospect and Prospect in Luke- 
Acts Interpretation, in SBL.SPS 30 (1991), p. 384. For further bibliography, see 
F. Bovon, Etudes lucaniennes. Rétrospective et prospective, in RThPh 125 (1993), pp. 
125-129, who poses two questions: “Le premier. ... La Loi mosaïque est-elle encore 
valide pour Luc?.... Le second dirige le regard vers la position sociale de Luc." 

? Н. Conzelmann, The Theology of St. Luke, translated by С. Buswell (London: 
Faber 1961), pp. 202-206. 

° The existence of a formal legal status of a religio licita was originally proposed 
by Harnack and Wendt. For references and further support for this point of view 
see Conzelmann (1961), pp. 137-144. This view has been questioned recently by 
Maddox (1982), pp. 91-93 and Esler (1987), pp. 211-214. 
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on Luke’s gospel in the present chapter, I wish to argue that the legi- 
timation thesis is only partially true and possibly misleading. Legiti- 
mation in sociological discourse normally refers to the way in which 
one group, in its own self-interests, justifies its privileged position in 
power relations to another. I wish to emphasise here that the particular 
theology of Luke is a political theology in terms of which Theophilus 
and his group did not simply justify their position to others but to 
themselves. 

The immediate historical and social context in which Theophilus 
and his circle found themselves was one in which the values of 
Imperial Order were reflected in the developing Imperial Cult in 
Asia Minor, whose origins and development we have traced in 
Chapter 2. That continuing development reinforced, under Domitian 
in the last quarter of the first century, the ideology of a religious 
reformation that had accompanied a political revolution under Augustus 
from 31 B.C. onwards.’ That religious reformation emphasised the 
religious role of the emperor as the fulfilment of the Republican cult 
(as opposed to its abrogation), originally conducted by elected mag- 
istrates who also held its priesthoods. Christianity, as commended by 
Luke to Theophilus’ circle, was Judaism fulfilled.* But Luke envisaged 
that fulfilment, to use Bovon’s phrase, as ‘une contrepartie religieuse’ 
specifically to the religious claims implied by Augustus’ constitutional 
reforms: it was not simply a general parallel with Imperial univer- 
salism, as Bovon originally thought.? 

I will argue that Theophilus’ circle inherited the values of an impe- 
rial order and peace that bore the form of Stoic metaphysics in 
which nature and society were one. Its members accepted the im- 
perial values, deified as Virtues, of Victoria, Pax, Concordia, Salus etc., 


? For developments of the Imperial Cult in Asia Minor specifically in the eighties 
such as cults to Domitian at Ephesus and Laodicaea, see S.R.F. Price, Rituals and 
Power: The Roman Imperial Cult in Asia Minor (Cambridge: U.P. 1984), pp. 140, 183-185, 
197-198, 255. 

8 Е. Bovon, Israel, die Kirche und die Völker im lukanischen Doppelwerk, TAL 
108 (1983), col. 404: *Die Entwicklung des Kaiserkultes wáre eine weitere, wir- 
kungsvollere Lósung, der bunten Vielfalt der unterworfenen Vólker eine ideologi- 
sche Einheit zu verleihen... Wie verhält sich die christliche vocatio gentium zu 
dieser Eingliederung der Vólker in die rómischen Strukturen?" 

? Bovon (1993), p. 128: “La défense et l'illustration de l'universalisme au long 
de toute ceuvre de Luc représent, à mes yeux, une contrepartie religieuse des ambi- 
tions impériales romaines." 
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since they had been conditioned socially to take seriously the claim 
that an originally imperfect republican religious cultus had been 
reformed and perfected by the Augustus as princeps. The use of the 
methodology of narrative criticism in New Testament studies will 
help us here since we will seek to reconstruct the ideal reader for 
the text that Luke has reshaped in terms of the images of the impe- 
rial ideology.'!° We shall argue that Luke has reformulated early 
Christian eschatology, initially in chapters 1-3, in a way that reflects 
the impress of the ideology of the saeculum aureum in the Imperial 
Cult. Furthermore, we shall witness throughout his work conceptual 
reflections of pax, concordia and providentia that bear witness to a con- 
cern with the theological implications of Augustan settlement. In con- 
sequence of such social conditioning, Theophilus and his circle shrank 
with horror at the prospect of a return to civil chaos marked by the 
events that lead to Actium (31 В.С.), and which they saw as the 
culmination of a century of increasingly devastating civil wars. Under 
the influence of such a historiography of decline, they experienced 
their metaphysical terror associated with the ira as opposed to the 
pax deorum. 

Luke’s solution was to encourage them to see Christianity, as the 
fulfilment of Judaism (2) which paralleled Augustus’ fulfilment of that 
to which the religious practices of Republican magistrates had aspired, 
namely the divine pax in both nature and society. The Order of the 
Christian community, constituted by an apostolate whose Kowovia 
continued the teaching and healing ministry of Jesus along with the 
breaking of bread (Acts 2,42), was the true means of producing the 
pax dei, in contrast to Augustus’ pax deorum (the éni үйс̧/ёу obpav@ 
eipnvn; Lk. 2,24; 19,38). Here we find, in the context of imperial 
order, a refashioned Christian version of the Augustan saeculum aureum. 
Consequently Lk. 1-3 reshaped primitive Christian eschatology by 
removing themes of tribulation, chaos, and of the future role of the 
Son of Man in judgment, so as to produce, for Theophilus’ circle, 
a Christian, present counterpart to the imperial peace, and the cul- 
tic means for securing this (1). 


10 See e.g. М.С. de Boer, Narrative Criticism, Historical Criticism, and the Gospel 
of John, in JSNT 47 (1992), pp. 35-48 and the criticisms of S. Motyer, A Method 
in Fourth Gospel Studies: А Way out of the Impasse, in JSNT 66 (1997), pp. 27-44. 
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Part А. LukE-AcTs: TRADITIONAL EscHATOLOGY TRANSFORMED 


The uniqueness of the eschatology of Luke-Acts cannot be overesti- 
mated. I will argue that this uniqueness is highly influenced by 
Augustus’ saeculum aureum secured through the reformed Imperial Cult 
that was perceived, following our discussion in Chapter 2, to be 
alone able to secure the fax deorum (2B). But first let us establish that 
uniqueness in its own right by comparing Lukan eschatology with 
that of Matthew and Mark, before we offer any particular account of 
the influences that produced it. 


ЗА 1. Mark and the primitive kerygma 


There is very little attempt on the part of either Matthew or Mark 
to relate their story to secular history. Mark notoriously begins his 
gospel with the ministry of John the Baptist, like those primitive 
Christian sermons exemplified in the mouths of some of the twelve 
apostles, the deacon Stephen, and Paul in Acts. There is no birth 
story and the gospel begins as it were from nowhere. But Mark’s 
purpose is to do more than reproduce the primitive kerugma in ex- 
panded form." 

In comparison with its total length, a large section of Mark is taken 
up with the Apocalypse of Mk. 13. Earlier, before the scene of the Trans- 
figuration, Jesus had declared that there were some standing there 
who would not taste of death until they had seen the kingdom of God 
come in power (Mk. 9,1). Originally the Transfiguration might have 
counted as the realisation of that declaration. But for Mark the com- 
ing of that kingdom is to be when the events of his Apocalypse are ful- 
filled, namely when the armies of Titus surround Jerusalem in A.D. 65 
at the time when he writes from Rome. Jerusalem was not yet 
destroyed but the news reached the Roman community that it was 
about to be, and then the “abomination of the desolation” would 
be set up in the Temple as the day of the Lord set in blood and 
fire. After describing the shaking of the powers of nature in earthquake 
and famine, the expansion of error, and persecution and betrayal, 
Mk. 13,14 continues: 


!" J. Schniewind, Zur Synoptiker Exegese, іп ТАК 2 (1930), рр. 129-189 and 
C.H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments, (London: MacMillan 1956), 
рр. 16-32 f., cf. Н. Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, Their History and Development, 
(London: SCM 1990), pp. 26-29 ff. 
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But when you shall see the Abomination of the desolation (tò BõéAvypa 
тїс ёрпифоєос̧) [Dan. 9,27; 12,4; 10] standing where it ought not 
(Eotnköta бло» où dei), let the reader grasp the meaning, then let those 
in Judaea flee to the hills... For in those days shall be the tribula- 
tion (BAiyıc) such as not come about from the beginning which God 
created until now [Joel 2,2). 


Thus the Roman community, having experienced Nero’s persecu- 
tion in Rome (13,9-13), heared the news from Jerusalem of the grad- 
ual crushing of the revolt by Titus. The author informs them that 
Nero is about to fulfil the mysterious sacrilege prophesied by Damel, 
the то Bó£Avyuo тїс EpnUdoEws. It is the immediate consequence of 
this imminent and strange act that the last events of the world's his- 
tory are to occur (13,20-28).'? 

Far from Mark’s gospel therefore, as the theory of the interpreter 
of St. Peter suggests, being written for a generation to come who would 
otherwise lack Peter's teaching now that he had been martyred, the 
author expected no future history for which to write.? His commu- 
nity was the community of the End time, with no need for a continu- 
ing authority structure with a continuing tradition handed down. For 
him there was to be no future history of this world, and therefore 
there was little need to write the events of Jesus’ ministry, death and 
resurrection as dated events in a history that would continue. His 
written account was a reassurance to the Roman community that 
they had little longer to wait, and the eschatological events justify- 
ing their faith would soon take place. 

We shall now see that Matthew deals with the problem of the delay 
of the parousia, which had not immediately followed the destruction 
of Jerusalem, quite differently from the way that Luke-Acts was to 
propose. 


? S.G.F. Brandon, jesus and the Zealots: A Study of the Political Factor in Primitive 
Christianity, (Manchester: U.P. 1961), pp. 387-391 dates Mark post 71 A.D. on the 
grounds that account of the rending of the veil in Mk. 15, 38 reflects the writer's 
experience of the triumphal procession of Vespasian at Rome in which the purple 
temple-curtains were included in the spoils and were afterwards deposited with 
copies of the Torah in the imperial palace, see Josephus, Bell. fud. 6, 387-391 and 
7,162. But even if this were the case, the historical closeness of the Roman com- 
munity to the events of which they as yet had no certain account could still result 
in what had happened nourishing the imminent apocalyptic expectations to which 
Mark bears witness. 

З Papias apud Eusebius H.E. ПІ,39,15 is clearly legendary and based upon the 
priority of Matthew as an apostolic authority. 
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ЗА 2. Matthew’s heightened apocalypticism: a hope frustrated 


Matthew was written at a similar time to that of Luke-Acts, but with a 
considerably different purpose. Redaction criticism has shown reflected 
in the various pericopes conflicting traditions bearing the marks of 
transmission through rival groups in a divided Christian community. 
Egalitarian, clericalist, and charismatic groups vie with one another, 
and Matthew's solution is presented in the person of a bridge-builder 
and reconciler, whether actual or ideal, who will bring the groups 
together." But the shadow of the End Time still hovers over the 
author's perspective. The Twelve Apostles are sent forth, and Jesus 
assures them that, though they will experience persecution, they will 
be beaten in synagogues and lead before synagogue courts and handed 
over to gentile magistrates for punishment, nevertheless: 


Go not into the way of the pagans, and do not enter a city of the 
Samaritans; but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel... 
You shall not have completed the cities of Israel until the Son of Man 
shall come." 


But the author of Matthew knew at the time of his writing, in the 
late eighties in Antioch in Syria, that Jerusalem had been destroyed. 
The use of that gospel by early writers associated with Syria and 
Antioch clearly determines this as his place of origin. The citations 
of this gospel by Ignatius of Antioch (circa 107 А.Р.), and partic- 
ularly the appearance of single bishops in his writing where Matthew's 
clericalist faction has only presbyters and teachers, reveal the mid- 
eighties as the most likely date. Ignatius’ single bishops have at the 
later time seemingly absorbed the charismatic functions of one of 
the opposing groups." 

But though Jerusalem has been destroyed, this does not lead him 
to tone down or limit the scope of the Markan apocalypse. Mk. 13, 
with its 37 verses has been expanded into two chapters, Mat. 24—25, 


"" К.Е. Brown and J.-P. Meier, Antioch and Rome: New Testament Cradles of Catholic 
Christianity, (New York: Paulist Press 1983), pp. 57-72 cf. A. Brent, Pseudonymity 
and Charisma in the Ministry of the Early Church, in Aug. 27,3 (1987), pp. 369-374. 

' Mat. 10,1-23. 

'© Ignatius, Ephes. 14,2 (Mat. 12,33); Smym. 1,1 (Mat. 3,15); 6,1 (Mat. 19,12); Polycarp 
2,2 (Mat. 10,16). 

" C. Trevett, Prophecy and Anti-Episcopal Activity: А Third Error Combatted 
by Ignatius? in JEH 34 (1983), рр. 165 171, for qualifications of which see, Brent 
(1987), pp. 347 -376. 
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with 51 and 46 verses respectively. The chapters owe. their expan- 
sion to parables of the Last Judgement, such as the Days of Noah 
(24,37-42), the Lazy Servant (24,43-51), Wise and Foolish Virgins 
(25,1-13), the Talents (25,14-30), and the Sheep and the Goats 
(25,31-46). But where Mk. 13,14, in its reference to the tò BdéAvypa 
тйс ёрпифсеос £otnkóta блог où Sei, refers to what stands in its tem- 
ple before the imminent destruction of Jerusalem, Mat, 24,15 simply 
transfers the prophecy to what will stand “in an holy place (бу тӧлф 
бур)? unspecified. The Markan apocalypse is still to be fulfilled immi- 
nently even though, since the Jerusalem temple already now been 
destroyed, the particular place where its fulfilment is to begin can 
no longer be specified. 

But for the author of Luke-Acts, this conception of the End time 
found in one of his early Christian sources, Mark, cannot and will 
not be any longer sustained." 


3A 3. Luke's transformation of the apocalyptic tradition 


Whilst not abrogating the original apocalyptic description of the com- 
ing of the End, Luke dissociates this description from the destruction 
of Jerusalem. All references to the shadowy and mysterious BdéAvypa 
tfj; Epnuwoewg are omitted. In Lk. 21,20-24 we read: 


When you shall see Jerusalem encircled by armed camps, then know 
that its desolation (й ёрйџостс adtijc) has drawn nigh... and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down by the pagans until the times of the pagans 
(ko1poi £0vàv) are fulfilled. 


Only after the unspecified and protracted колрої £0vóàv will the heav- 
епіу powers be shaken and the signs seen (21,25-27). The ёрўросіс 
of Jerusalem is taken out of salvation history and placed securely in 
secular history in which the church is to have a mission and organ- 
isation that endures in secular time. 

The particularly Lucan account and doctrine of the Ascension also 
implies this. Jesus is lifted up into heaven from whence in the 
unspecifiable future he will one day return. (Acts 1,9.) For forty days 


ІЗ D.E. Nineham, The Gospel of St. Mark, (London: A. and C. Black 1968), p. 354 
footnote: “St. Luke's version is not a verbatim reproduction of the original but an 
attempt, alternative to St. Mark's, to deal with a well-known prophecy of profana- 
tion which had not been fulfilled with reference to the temple." Cf. G.B. Caird, 
St. Luke, (Harmondsworth: Penguin 1963), pp. 231-232. 
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before, one question that is highlighted is the question about the 
occurrence of the apocalyptic events, but Jesus will give no answer, 
let alone any assurance of their immediacy, but rather points to a 
continuing temporal mission in which the church can expand from 
Jerusalem to Samaria and indeed to the uttermost parts of the earth 
(1,6-8). Present and future time no longer coalesce imperceptibly 
into one as the End remorselessly floods into the present, as in early 
Christian eschatology. The apostles are not to stand gazing into 
heaven (1,9-11), as if for the imminent return of Jesus, but are to 
repair the organisation of an indefinetly continuing community by 
replacing Judas with Matthias in order to bring the number of the 
apostles back up to twelve (1,15-26). 

Thus, according to Conzelmann's original thesis, the author of 
Luke-Acts has removed the present from any immediate contact with 
the eschaton. He has thus created a space for the existence of a com- 
munity which will function in secular history with an ecclesiastical 
Order that will preserve its identity and continuity. But let us now 
examine how the Church Order for which the author now makes 
provision was shaped against the background of the imperial recon- 
struction of secular history by his pagan contemporaries, and which 
it in consequence reflected. 


Part B. Luke-AcTs IN THE CONTEXT OF IMPERIAL HISTORY 


Luke introduces his birth narrative with a chronological note linking 
Christ's birth with Augustan history in his story of the census (2,1-3). 
In 3,1 the ministry of Jesus is recorded as beginning “in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius Caesar,” hence 30 A.D., with Pontius Pilate named 
as the “governor” (пуєцоуєбоутос) of Judaea, Herod as tetrarch of 
Galilee, Philip of Ituraea, and Lysanias of Abilene. The action of 
Claudius in expelling the Jews from Rome is recorded, in explana- 
tion of the presence of Aquila and Priscilla (Acts 18,2). Gallio is men- 
tioned as “pro-consul (&vOvné&tov) of Achaea” (18,12), with whom 
we have already met as Lucan’s uncle who committed suicide with 
him on the failure of their conspiracy to take Nero’s life (2A 4). We 
also meet with Porcius Festus, succeeding Felix as governor (пуєцом). 
(Acts 23,25-27; 24,27)? 


? We know further what transpired regarding Festus and his succession by Cestius 


Florus from Josephus, Antiqu. 20, 197 203; Buell. Jud. 2,166. 
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But we do well to ask whether this interaction with secular his- 
tory is purely chronographic, or whether there is some further pur- 
pose reflected in the choice of at least some of these dates and figures. 
Such a purpose, moreover, may reflect in some way the concerns 
reflected in the imagery of the Imperial Cult as we have outlined 
in our second chapter. 


ЗВ 1. The Augustan census of Lk. 2,1—2 


It is easy to dismiss this passage for historical reasons for which no 
doubt it ought to be dismissed. For this author, unlike Matthew, Mary 
did not originally live with Joseph in Bethlehem, only to move to 
Nazareth from the house in which Jesus was born due to the malig- 
nancy of Herod and Archelaus (Mat. 2,1; 11; 13; 22-23). Instead 
the author of Luke-Acts envisages Joseph and Mary living in Nazareth, 
and, in order to explain the fulfilment of Micah 5,2, invokes the 
Augustan census. It is quite impossible that there was any census 
involving each person within the Empire returning to their birth- 
place. There were however provincial censuses.” 

That each Roman citizen throughout the world had to enrol for 
sacrifice at the altar of the Imperial Cult was to await the later gen- 
eral citizenship law of Caracalla in 212 A.D., which made the Decian 
persecution (251 A.D.) possible as we shall see. But that at this time 
“the whole world should be enrolled (длоурафесбол пасом tiv oixov- 
uévnv)" in consequence of a “decree (6óyua)" of Augustus is prob- 
lematic apart from the additional problem of migration to one's place 
of birth. A more local census under Cyrenius as governor of Syria 
would seem more credible. Certainly we have recorded in Josephus 
a census conducted with great opposition by this governor in A.D. 
б or 7?! But why should this local census (atn ў anoypayn) be asso- 
ciated with some general world-wide edict of Augustus by the author 
of Luke-Acts? A careful examination of the motivation for his exag- 
geration will expose his discrete purpose. 

The author of Luke-Acts clearly wished to associate the birth of 
Jesus with Augustus, the mention of whose name in connection with 


2 Р.А. Brunt, Roman Imperial Themes, (Oxford: Clarendon 1990), pp. 329-331. 

^ Josephus Antiqu. 20,102. For a discussion of the relation between this census 
and Lk. 2,1-3 see E. Schürer, С. Vermes, and F. Millar, The History of the Jewish 
People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C.-A.D. 135), (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark 1973), 
р. 381 and pp. 416-427. See also J.M. Creed, The Gospel According to St. Luke, 
(London: MacMillan 1930), pp. 28 31. 
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the this particular account of the birth of the true Messiah is evocative 
of many of the themes of the Imperial Cult to which we drew atten- 
tion in our second chapter.” We have seen how, particularly in the 
Asia Minor of the Proconsular decree of 9 B.C., Augustus’ birthday 
was celebrated as the beginning of the saeculum aureum (ў тоб Beiora- 
tov Kaioapog yevéBArog ђиёра fjv th tàv лбутоу @руй їспу...). (2B 4) 
Asia Minor was of course the scene of much of the second half of 
Luke-Acts. 
Regarding the role of census taking, Augustus states: 


In my sixth consulate [28 В.С.| I conducted a census [censum populi] 
of the people with my colleague Marcus Agrippa. I held a lustrum after 
an interval of forty-two years. At this lustrum, 4,063,000 Roman citizens 
were registered (censa sunt capita). І performed a second lustrum in the 
consulship of Gaius Censorinus and Gaius Asinius (8 B.C.] acting 
alone, by virtue of consular imperium. At this lustrum 4,233,0000 Roman 
citizens were registered. I held a third /ustrum, by virtue of a consular 
imperium, with my son, Tiberius Caesar, as my colleague, in the con- 
sulship of Sextus Pompeius and Sextus Appuleius [A.D. 14]. At this 
lustrum 4,937,000 Roman citizens were registered. 
Res Gestae 8,2 


It is important, however, to emphasise that, as the word /ustrum sug- 
gests, there was a religious dimension to such acts. The lustrum was 
properly the completion of the census, as is seen in Livy's account 
of Servius, one of the legendary founders of the Roman constitution 
(534 B.C.). The lustrum here refers to the "purification" of the citizen 
body after its numbers had been determined (censu perfecto), and the 
capacity of each person in the rank now allotted them to contribute 
to the cost of the war against the Vei. The ceremony (suovetaurilia) 
was performed in the Campus Martius where a pig, sheep, and bull 
were sacrificed (Livy 1,44,2). It was this ceremony that was depicted 
in relief on the Ara Pacis (2A 4.2.1 and 2B І and Plate 6). 

We have argued in our second chapter that, in his reconstruction 
of the cult within the reconstruction of the constitution, Augustus 


? For Luke's use of secular chronography to such a parallel between Jesus' king- 
dom and that of Augustus, see C. Talbert, Literary Patterns, Theological Themes, 
and the Genre of Luke-Acts, in SBLMS 20 (1974), pp. 44-45; R.E. Brown, The 
Birth of the Messiah, (Garden City NY, Doubleday 1977), рр. 241-243. These reflections 
are also taken up in his account of Luke-Acts as apologia pro imperio to а Christian 
group by P.W. Walasky, “And so We Came to Rome": The Political Perspective 
of St. Luke, in SNTSMS 49 (1983), pp. 25-28. See also K. Wengst, Pax Romana and 
the Peace of Jesus Christ, trans. J. Bowden, (London: SCM 1987), рр. 89-105. 
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presupposed a kind of systematic theology in which the different cul- 
tic functions of the state were brought under his control as Pontifex 
Maximus and thus head of the Imperial Cult. We argued that the 
saeculum aureum could only return and be guaranteed long endurance 
by a particular act of augurium, which he uniquely performed and 
which Dio mentioned as the augurium pacis (2A 5). The pax deorum 
proved constantly elusive to the Republican cult, even though, fol- 
lowing various outbreaks of the strangest prodigies, ritual attempts 
had been made to obtain it (2A 4.1). 

We may now add that a lustrum of the city was performed fol- 
lowing many of these outbreaks in order to set the metaphysical 
order right again and to produce the required рах that was to be 
the achievement of Augustus alone. We have countless examples of 
this in Livy.? We have argued that implicit in Livy is the notion 
that such examples became increasingly more frequent as the polit- 
ical breakdown of the Republic was reflected in the increasingly 
chaotic supernatural order. Arruns moreover required the purification 
of the city limits, its sacred boundary the pomerium, but to no avail 
when he saw what the haruspicia indicated (Lucan Pharsalia 1, 593-595). 
(2A 4.2) 

It would be easy of course to secularise the process of the census 
and cut it off from its religious roots so as to make a lustrum after 
portent quite different from a lustrum after а census.” The roots of 
both is in the apotropaeic function of the cult, as the swovetaurilia 
clearly indicated.” The reformed cult in which Augustus as Pontifex 
Maximus achieved the рах deorum, now almost equivalent to the saecu- 
lum aureum, requires a census. 

Though the lustrum is related originally to the imperium proconsulare 
and not to the office of Pontifex or augur, they are in process of asso- 
ciation through the appropriation of these offices, once held by 
different republican magistrates, by the same emperor. The evidence 
for this process of association is the iconography of the Ara Pacis 
itself. The suovetaurilia in the Campus Martius (Livy 1,44,2) provided 
the scene around Servilius, one of the traditional founders of the 


? Livy 39,22, 4-5; 42,20; Julius Obsequ. 13; 44; 46; 49; 52; 63. 

?! This point is well made by Berve, Lustrum, іп РИК 13, 1-2 cols. 2040-2059, 
see e.g. 2041: “Man wird durchaus an eine ‘sakral-profane’ Einheit als Wurzel zu 
denken haben, die auch der realistische Charakter der rómischen Religion und die 
Heiligkeit des Staatsrechtes geradezu fordert . . ." 

23 Ibid. cols. 2043-2046. 
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constitution of old Republican Rome. Within the enclosure around 
the altar, we find the Dedicatio of 9 B.C. the iconography of which, 
as Radlegh Radford argued, took the form of a suovetaurilia.? Clearly 
this ceremony follows the second /ustrum recorded in Res Gestae 8,2 
in the consulship of Gaius Censorinus and Gaius Asinius (8 В.С.). 
Thus the Ara Pacis, in Augustus’ respublicae restitutae, has depicted on its 
frescoes the new suovetaurilia of the new Servius celebrated once more 
in the Campus Martius where the Ara originally stood (Plate 6). 

But new connections are made with the Ara’s iconography, which 
clearly relates the saeculum aureum to the pax of nature as well as of 
society, and that deified peace was mediated through Augustus as 
the Pax Augustea. Thus previous disparate images are being combined 
in the developing and legitimating discourse of the Imperial Cult. 
Using the iconography of the Ата Pacis as a commentary on the Res 
Gestae at this point, we can therefore demonstrate that Augustus's 
second lustrum was followed by a suovetaurilia celebrated as a critical 
turning point in Rome's history with a truly Livian significance. 
Indeed, as Buchner has shown, we cannot divorce the purpose of 
the construction of the Ara from the Horologium nor indeed from the 
whole comples in the Campus Martius which included the Mausoleum 
and the Ustrinum of Augustus." 

Elsner makes no reference to Ralegh Radford's identification of 
the suovetaurilia on the Ara Pacis? But in any case, I would accept 
his general thesis that the significance of such an artefact does not 
rest on the received “naturalism” in art-historical interpretation which 
entails that, because art imitates nature, then each figure must refer 
to a specific historical situation. I have referred to the origins of the 


% С.А. Ralegh Radford, Some recent discoveries in Rome and Italy, in JRomS 
29 (1939), р. 49: “The reconstructed upper frieze on the two sides of the enclosure 
is a historical record of the procession on the occasion of the solemn Consecratio 
in 13 B.C., a ceremony in which the Flamines, magistrates, senators, and members 
of the imperial family took part. Within, the frieze around the altar records the 
Dedicatio in 9 B.C. and the ritual laid down for periodic sacrifices. Only a small 
part of this frieze survives, but sufficient to show that the scene represented is the 
Suovetaurilia.” See also P. Zanker, The Power of Images in the Age of Augustus, (trans. 
2 Shapiro), (Ann Arbor: О. of Michigan 1990), рр. 72-73 апа fig. 57; р. 144 

g. 116. 

?' E. Buchner, Die Sonnenuhr des Augustus: Nachdruck aus RM 1976 und 1980 und 
Nachtrag über die Ausgrabung 1980/1981, (Mainz am Rhein: Philip von Zabern 1982), 
pp. 345-348. 

28 J. Elsner, Cult and Sculpture: Sacrifice in the Ara Pacis Augustae, in /Кот5 
81 (1991), рр. 50-61. 
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iconography, accepting that such an approach is not so. much wrong 
as limited. The Livian themes of lustrum and suovetaurilia were to 
become part of the general and open-ended conceptual organisation 
of images, only loosely related to any one individual. They entered 
and formed part of a collective and ongoing social response in which 
the perception of any one individual contributed to but was not 
exhaustive of the whole. “A Jewish view, for instance, or a Pythagorean 
one might have been very different from that of a Roman priest... 
The sacrificial process...of which the Ara Pacis was the setting, 
was permanently incomplete and yet always temporarily fulfilled by 
the viewer's own participation in the sacrificial rite."? I propose see- 
ing the discourse in which Luke-Acts operates as embodying a subset 
of general and open-ended imperial images, not every one of which 
will be consistent with every member of the general set. We can add 
the name of the Christian Theophilus and the third Evangelist to 
different kinds of persons, like Elsner’s Jewish sage or Pythagorean 
philosopher, whose reactions to the developing iconography of the 
Imperial Cult in Asia Minor, in parallel with that of Rome, were 
similiarly open-ended. 

We can now begin to see why the author of Luke-Acts wished to 
give a local census of Quirinus such a universal, world-wide per- 
spective, quite apart from the added, migratory feature which could 
bring ordinary residents of Nazareth to Bethlehem. He has taken a 
memory or record of the census of Quirinus in 6-7 A.D. and applied 
this to the birth of Christ, even though there was clearly no chrono- 
logical connexion between this event and the reign of Herod the 
Great, nor indeed with the suovetaurilia at Rome in 9 B.C. that had 
followed the lustrum of 8 B.C. Taking a narrative-critical approach, 
we may say that he needed to parallel for his readers in Theophilus’ 
circle the birth of Jesus with the founder of the Imperial Cult, and 
thus to compare the religious claims made by the former with his 
claims for the latter. 

Luke needed a census in Judaea—even though this only occurred 
in 6-7 A.D.—in order to parallel the lustrum at Rome in 8-9 B.C. 
His desire to lead his readers to associate the imagery evoked by 
chronologically unrelated events has lead him to confuse his chron- 
ology. In this parallel, Luke was strangely prophetic, and showed a 
sensitivity to what the Imperial Cult implied and into what it was 


* Ibid. p. 52. 
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to develop finally, under Decius Trajan (A.D. 251). According to 
this later conception, the Imperial Cult required a census of all those 
Caracalla had made citizens (A.D. 212) in order that their partici- 
pation in the Imperial Cult could thus be secured with the object 
of securing once again the рах deorum. A ббура was therefore required 
that àxoypéáoeoOot nàcov thv oixovuévnv, even though in Caracalla's 
or in Decius’ case the place of residence and not a journey to the 
place of birth to be enrolled was to prove sufficient. 

Let us now pursue this possibility further, and see how the author 
of Luke-Acts presupposes, in contrast to his earlier and traditional 
apocalyptic archetypes, an eschatology closer to the pre-occupations 
of the vision of Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue and the role that it came 
to play in the Imperial Cult (2A 6). 


3B 2. Cultic background of the altar of incense in Lk. 1,5-2,52 


The scene that surrounds Christ's birth, according to the author, is 
a cultic one. The narrative opens with an angelic visitation by an 
altar of incense. In fact the verb Ovji&co occurs once and the noun 
Ovuiaua twice within two sentences which read: 


It happened while [Zachariah] was exercising his priesthood (£v тф 
ієротебєту) in the daily order (tfj t&&e тўс ёрпреріос) before the Lord, 
he was chosen by lot to offer incense (Aaye тоб Өош@сол) according 
to the custom of priestly officiants, when he entered the temple of the 
Lord, while all the multitude of the people were praying outside at 
the hour of incense (Єбо ti бура тоб борійшатос). And the angel of the 
Lord appeared standing on the right hand side of the altar of incense 
(tod боспастпріо» tod ворібшатос). 
Luke 1,8-11 


As we shall see when we discuss the Apocalypse, incense was а char- 
acteristic feature of the Imperial Cult and is clearly reflected in the 
imagery there. Here we should note that the practice of offering 
incense was part of the Old Testament cultus, and that the author 
refers primarily to one particular practice from that cultus which he 
has selected for a particular purpose. Aaron burns incense on the 
altar before the Tabernacle veil every morning and there is no cultic 
arrangement by hours (Exodus 30,1, and 7). In / Chronicles 13,10-11, 
however, we read of the priests and levites who, in their daily divi- 
sions (Єфпиєріоле), burn incense to the Lord early in the day.” 


?' For their 24 divisions see 1 Chron. 23,16; 28,13 and Josephus Antiqu. 12, 265. 
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But it is interesting also to note that the Jewish cultic act of offering 
of incense with which Luke-Acts chooses to begin the announce- 
ment of the forerunner of the Messiah was .also characteristic of the 
Imperial Cult. The inscription from Gytheum regarding the decree 
of Tiberius refers to three images (ғікӧуос̧) of divine Augustus Caesar 
(Oeo Zeßaotod), Julia, and Tiberius Augustus, displayed on three suc- 
cessive days. It then continues: 


... let a table (грілебо) be set up by him in middle of the theatre 
and let an incense charger (or altar) (Qvpiathpiov) be placed upon it 
(enıkeicho) and let the councillors and all ranks together offer sacrifice 
(émOvétwoav) before the players (&xpoópoto) enter for the safety (тїс 
тфу ђүєрӧуоу coxnpíac) of the rulers.*! 


We have, moreover, a bronze statuette from Lugdunum depicting a 
priest of the Imperial Cult holding an incense box in his left hand 
and with his right depositing a few grains on an altar (Plate 15). A 
statuette conveys the image of a characteristic pose of the office of 
the person depicted.? The image of an act of censing for a priest 
of the Imperial Cult is as characteristic as that of the depiction of 
a medieval priest performing manual acts at Mass with the Host in 
his hands. 

Augustus is depicted on one cult statue wearing a Roman toga 
but veiled as a priest with a patera (pıaAn) in his right hand, which 
was used to hold incense as well as wine or other cereal offerings.? 
However, there are clear associations between the фійЛ and incense 
in early Christian images as Арос. 5,8 makes clear. There are clear 
references to incense associated with the Imperial Cult at Gytheum 
in A.D. 15 and at Pergamon circa A.D. 138.** The burning of incense 
and libations was already common in the Hellenistic ruler cult in 
Ptolemaic Egypt before its adaptation to emperor worship.? There 
is arguably, therefore, a clear association between the Imperial Cult, 
the practice of general ruler-worship from which it was derived, and 


З S.R.F. Price, Rituals and Power. The Roman Imperial Cult in Asia Minor, (Cambridge: 
U.P. 1984), p. 208. 

% D. Fishwick, The Imperial Cult in the Latin West: Studies in the Ruler Cult 
of the Western Province of the Roman Empire, in EPRO 108 (1991) 1,1, p. 133 
footnote 246 and Plate 19, and 2,1 p. 504 and pp. 565-566. 

** Price (1984), p. 185 and Plate | b. 

*' SEG 11,922-933 (Gytheum); Ehrenberg and Jones (1955) no. 102 (a); IGRR 4, 
353 b 20 attests the use of incense on Trajan’s altar at Pergamon. 

9 Fishwick (1991) 2,1 p. 513. 
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the offering of incense and wine in the pagan religious cultural her- 
itage of Theophilus and his circle (Plate 14).9 

The author of Luke-Acts therefore has selected from the Jewish cult 
a particular act that evokes particular comparison by gentile read- 
ers in Asia Minor and in Syria, and even by Jewish readers in 
Caesarea Philippi where the Herodian temple of Sebaste stood, with 
the Imperial Cult. It is arguable that the Imperial Cult represents 
the real, pagan backcloth for his seemingly Jewish backcloth, if Luke 
is written after A.D. 70 when the Jewish Temple rites have been 
abolished. Indeed, the Jewish backcloth would have had no value 
for Luke as a deutero-Paulinist unless Jewish imagery could be re- 
serviced as a contra-cultural response to pagan ritual. It is with the 
Hellenistic, pagan incense-ritual with which his readers would be 
familiar. Yet in the open-ended, developing conceptual discourse of 
participants in the cult, new Judaeo Christian concepts are now 
devised and assimilated with pagan ones. Elsner’s formulation of art- 
historical interpretation has clearly general relevance. We have seen 
however that the Ara Pacis of Augustus (2B 1) had expressed icono- 
graphically the message of a Messianic golden age well reflected in 
the literary works of his court poets (2A 6). We shall now see how 
that golden age is now reflected by the author of Luke-Acts and the 
reformed Jewish cult that he sets in contrast with the reformed 
Roman cult of a divine and augural emperor. 


3B 3. Eschatological promise and the reformed Jewish Cult 


We have already outlined the way in which the author has broken 
with traditional apocalyptic descriptions, not so much denying them 
but simply insulating the present from their effect by placing them 
in a far and indefinite future. The kind of golden age eschatology 
with which he replaces this apocalyptic imagery is being fulfilled in 
the present by the birth and ministry of Jesus the Messiah. But it 
should be noted that the announcement of that golden age is made, 
not through John the Baptist alone even without his apocalypse of 
blood and fire. The forerunner is given a supernatural birth even 
though of a different kind to that of Jesus. 


39 Such also was the position argued in M. Nilsson, ССА? 2, p. 337. 
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Both are announced in the context of the temple cult and its priest 
(Zachariah) and female prophetess. Female prophetesses were not 
usually associated with the Jewish Cult, unlike the Sibyl in the Roman 
cult. The announcement of the golden age is through the medium 
of cultic hymns (Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, etc.), like the Carmen Saeculare 
of Horace. The announcement of John’s birth that makes Zachariah 
dumb took place in the temple at the altar of incense (LA. 1,5-25). 
His aged wife Elizabeth, miraculously with child given her age, may 
leave the temple precinct to visit Mary in Nazareth in Galilee, and 
there she may hear from Mary's lips the Magnificat (1,26-56). He 
may recover his voice at the birth of John and sing his hymn of 
thanksgiving (1,57-80). 

But the scene will return, after the Angels’ Song, to the Shepherd 
and the birth of Christ (2,1-21) once more to the Temple, where Mary 
and Joseph take the Christ child in order to offer the sacrifices for 
purification and there Symeon will sing the Nunc Dimittis (2,22-35). 
Anna pursues her widowhood in the temple from which she never 
departs, and where she fasts and prays, like the Sibyl, telling what 
has occurred to all who await redemption in Jerusalem (nào тоїс 
npoodexonevorg Adtpcow Чероосадли; 2,36-39). Finally the special 
material of Luke-Acts ends at this point with the young Christ in the 
Temple astounding the teachers in the Temple (1,41—52). 

But given that it is a reformed cult of Judaism from which arises 
the hope of the golden age, in what terms is such an age expressed, 
which, like Augustus' augurium pacis, the cult will through its central 
figure usher in (2B 1)? We shall now see the close connections 
between the imagery of the various cultic hymns and that of the 
Imperial Cult. 


ЗВ 3.1. ғірўуп, oornp and the pax deorum in Luke-Acts 


We have already drawn attention to the way in which such virtues 
as Eipnvn-Pax, ‘Opóvora— Concordia are not merely independent deities 
but are associated, as they had been from Sulla's time, with the per- 
sonality of the imperator (2B 3). It was necessary therefore now to 
have the Augustan presence in order to secure the saeculum aureum 
in which these virtues would be realised. Similar themes are now 
reflected in the special time that has come round, the éviavtov Коріо» 
бєктбу which, in the author's own special additions to Mark and Q, 
is what Jesus begins his ministry by “heralding (xnpd&aı).” (Lk. 4,18) 
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This passage by itself parallels the Imperial Cult without there 
appearing at first sight to exist any necessary connection between 
such a contingent and parallel theme. The reference is to the free- 
ing (Abtpwoic) of the land every 50th year, the year of Jubilee (Lev. 
25,10). The parallel in the Imperial Cult is with a Stoic return of 
the golden age after the disintegration into iron, after which the 
cycle of history makes its full turn to the saeculum aureum with Fortuna 
Redux. We have examined how the metaphysics of such a notion was 
incorporated into the fundamental assumptions of the Imperial Cult 
(2A 6). But like Augustus, and unlike Old Testament forshadowings, 
the éviavtov Коріо» бектбу and the consequent Aótpooig is made 
dependent for its fulfilment on a unique person, Jesus. Thus the 
appearance of contingency in the parallelism is mistaken. There is 
a direct connection between the use of Old Testament promise and 
the matrix of the ideology of the Imperial Cult which shapes the 
envisaged fulfilment of that promise. 

Zornpia was another of these virtuous conditions associated with 
the extraordinary pax deorum which Augustus as augur was to achieve. 
Zachariah prophesies on the birth of John his son the fulfilment of 
promised Avtpworg in that God has “raised up the horn of salvation 
for us (owtnpias tyiv; Lk. 1,69).” Here again owtnpia has an Old 
Testament background where such phrases as “salvation from our 
enemies (cwtnpiav 26 éy0pàv; 1,71)” are derived from 2 Sam. 22,3, 
and Ps 17,18-19 in the process of his construction of a hymn (Lk. 
1,71-72). In preparing the way for the Lord John is “to give know- 
ledge of salvation (тоб dodvon yvGow cotnpíoc) to his people (tà Aad 
абтоб) in the forgiveness of their sins (бу @фёсє1 Gpapti@v; 1,77).” 
Here also the Old Testament background reveals a fulfilled Judaism 
which parallels the imperial ideology but shows no necessary con- 
nection with it. 

But when we turn to Lukes association of the divine plan (npdyvwotc, 
BovAn) with themes of cwmpta and сатйр, we find more than a 
merely contingent parallelism but rather a more positive connection. 
Squires has emphasised the at least partial roots of Luke’s concept 
of providence in the linguistic usage of npóvowa in Hellenistic uni- 
versal histories such as Diodorus Siculus and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus." But there is a more direct connection in the association of 


” J.T. Squires, The Plan of God in Luke-Acts, in SVTS monograph series 76 
(Cambridge: 1993), pp. 15-17; 38-46; 103-108. 
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xpóvoix with сотђр in the ideology of the Imperial Cult. It is this 
association in the template of imperial ideology that arguably deter- 
mines Luke’s association of such Old Testament themes as he con- 
structs these around Jesus as сотӯр. 

We have already noted from the Koinon of Asia’s decree in 9 B.C. 
the description of Augustus as the one “Providence (Прбуою) granted 
to us as our saviour (orep йиєїм код toig ред’ ђибс сотђра yapioauévn) 
who has made war to cease and ordered the world with peace (tov 
TAVGAVTA рёу nóAepov, косийсоута дё eipnvnv).”” We have examples 
too from Sardis between 5-2 B.C., and Gytheion in Laconia in 
Tiberius’ reign (2B 4). We may note further examples in the case 
of Antiochus IV and Julius Caesar.” 

The passage continues: 


through the compassion of our God, 

in which the dawn (&vatoAf) from on high has visited us, 

to appear to those seated in darkness and in the shadow of death, 

to guide (котеоббфуса) our feet into the way of peace (eig 060v eipfivng). 
Luke 1,78-79 


The feeling of gloom and despondency, of darkness and the shadow 
of death, is not to be attributed to an expression of the feeling of 
Israel under enemy occupation. Were that the focus of these sentiments, 
they would not have been included in this highly crafted literary text 
addressed to Theophilus, a Roman of some rank, as is shown by 
his being addressed as “Your Excellency (kpá&tiote OcóquAe),"? about 
whom we shall have some more to say later (3C 2). The theme is 
not of revolutionary chaos or natural convulsion but of a golden age 


3 Ehrenberg and Jones (1955), рр. 82-83 no. 98 (b) lines 34-36 and ІВ 4. 

3 See also M.P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion in HA 5,2,2 (1974), 
pp. 371-372 for examples in the case of Caesar and Antiochus IV. Cf. Fishwick 
(1987) 1,1 pp. 11-12, 27, 48, 50. 

1 Ik. 1,3. L. Alexander, The Preface to Luke's Gospel. Literary convention and 
social context in Luke 1.1-4 and Acts 1.1, in SNTS monograph series 78 (1993), 
p. 133: 7... крӣтістос was applied properly to people of equestrian rank. But it is 
now accepted tht it is found with wider application... and so its use does not 
prove that Theophilus was a Roman official." But Luke uses this word only in one 
other place, Acts 23,25, where Claudias Lysias addresses his letter: tQ кротістф 
nyenövı ФаМкі. Clearly Luke understands this term as that of a high ranking official, 
and therefore in a sense consistant with OGIS 614, 4-5 (governor of Arabia); 629,168 
(Corbulo); 667,4 (prefect of Egypt); Josephus, Antiqu. 20,12 (governor of Syria). See 
also R.L. Fox, Pagans and Christians, (Harmondsworth: Penguin 1986), pp. 430-431. 
On Theophilus as a real person and not a pseudonym for a "typical" Christian, 
sce Alexander (1995), pp. 188-190 ff. 
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of guided order (katev@dva1) in the path of peace (eig ббом eipnivng). 
There are no concessions here to the traditional eschatological themes, 
derived from Mk. 13 and found in Lk. 21,7-28. The &noAotpootg 
of 21,28, set in the context of the “signs in the sun and moon... 
distress of nations in perplexity at the roaring of the sea and the 
waves men fainting with fear and with foreboding of what is com- 
ing on the world; for the powers of the heavens will be shaken” 
(25-26), is clearly different from the context of the Adtpworg of 1,68 
which is set in the context of бфесіс and eipnvn (1,77-79). As an 
expression of a people oppressed seeking freedom from the Roman 
yoke, it would have been far more appropriate for the author of 
Luke-Acts to have retained the apocalyptic framework of Mark, as 
Matthew does (ЗА 1-2). 

The sense of npóvota too in the “destiny (n xpóvoto) which fulfils 
the prayers of all"*' is reflected in the homily attributed to Peter in 
Acts 2,23 where Jesus’ betrayal by Judas and the Crucifixion is “by 
the predetermined counsel (тў фрісибуп BovAf) and foreknowledge 
(npoyvooeı) of God.” In the Proconsul of Asia’s letter, it is fitting that 
Caesar’s birthday should mark the entry of magistrates into office, 
since this “signifies (6nAovott) of the rank thus marked out (о%тос 
tis Ta&ewg протетолорёутс) that it is according to a divine wish (ката, 
two Oetav BobAnoıw).”* Jesus according to Acts 2,22 is “а man depicted 
(amodederyuevov) by God to you by miracles and wonders and signs.” 
His entry into office, as it were, through the resurrection is here 
viewed as part of the divine plan or purpose. 

As we saw from the letter of the proconsul of Asia in 9 B.C. (2B 4), 
Augustus “had set right (буфрдосғу)” by the “good fortune (єбтбупиа)" 
of his birth (уємевМос ёра) a world whose collapsed form has been 
transformed into a fortunate condition (eig edtuxés neraßeßnkög oxfiuo).? 
That “setting right” was associated conceptually with the Augustus’ 
augural act in producing an extraordinary pax deorum (2A 5). In Lk. 
1,79 there is a similar “setting right” in connection with єїрйут or 
pax in the description of John as “guiding (katev@dvo1) our feet into 
the way of peace (eig ббом eipfivng)." When she is healed, the crip- 
pled woman is described as “being set right (or stood upright = 
&vop0ó0n)," uniquely in the New Testament, in Lk. 13,13. 


*' Ehrenberg and Jones (1955) 98a. line 6 and JBM 4,1, no. 894. 
12 Ibid. no. 98 (a) line 15. 
З Ibid. no. 98 (a) line 6 and ІВ 4. 
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Furthermore those “seated in darkness and in the shadow of death” 
in Lk. 1,79 are members of the world described in the proconsul of 
Asia’s letter as one that “would have gladly welcomed its destruc- 
tion (Hdıora бу ёеборёуф фворам)."" The birth of Augustus had been 
the “beginning of the good life of nature and of society (бруйу тоб 
Biov кой тїс Gefic), which is the end and limit of feeling regret (тоб 
neran£Aeodaı).”* Likewise in the angels’ song to the shepherds, peace 
(eipnvn) is announced “upon earth amongst men with whom God is 
well pleased (бу dvOpamnoig evdoxiac; Lk. 2,14).” Finally Symeon in 
the Nunc Dimittis links his departure “in peace (£v eipnvn)” with “thy 
salvation (tò cotfipióv cov; 2,29-30).” 

But the presence of salvation, peace, and the saeculum aureum was 
associated, according to Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue, with the birth of a 
child who (/. 15), possessed the “life of the gods (deum vitam).” By the 
time he wrote Aeneid 6, 791—794, Vergil associated the divine person- 
age with Augustus Caesar, genus diorum, qui condet saecula aurea (2A 6). 
Augustus moreover was quite literally filius de? since he was not only 
Caesar’ son but also of the gens Julia whose divine ancestor had been 
Venus. It would be quite wrong to underrate the strong religious 
impression made by such expressions and attributes on the way in 
which the Emperor was regarded in Asia Minor in the late first cen- 
tury." Let us now examine the Lukan parallels with such imperial 
titles. Once again we shall note that it is the imperial ideology that 
controls his selection of Old Testament themes and provides the pat- 
tern into which he fits them. 


3B 3.2. Virgin Birth and Jesus as Son of God (Lk. 2,26—35) 

The author of Luke-Acts did not invent the story of the Virgin Birth. 
A variant of that same tradition is found in Mat. 1,18-25. On the 
generally accepted, four document hypothesis, Luke did not know 


^ Ibid. line 8. 

% Ibid. line 10-11. 

© See also Nilsson (1974), р. 371. 

Thus I find quite facile B.W. Jones, The Emperor Domitian, (London: Routledge 
1992), pp. 108-109 where he regards Domitian’s divine appellation as: “all but 
incredible ... terms used by flatterers such as Martial, Statius, Juventius Celsus (or 
Pliny) to secure a favour from an autocrat hardly constitute proof that they were 
instructed or required to use them...” I have followed here the general thesis of 
Price (1984) and Fishwick (1987) that it is wrong to secularize Roman politics and 
to marginalize the religious dimension in this way. See also K. Scott, The Imperial 
Cult under the Flavians (New York: Arno 1975), pp. 102-103 and footnote 7 above. 
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Matthew’s special material, or vice versa. But there are significant 
differences. 

Firstly, in Lk. 1,32, what Mary is to conceive is to be called “Son 
of the Highest (vióg бвістог)," and therefore Son of God already by 
conception. Moreover this title is linked with not only the “throne 
of David his Father" and rule “over the house of Jacob forever,” 
but also with an everlasting kingdom, since: “of his kingdom (тїс 
Baoiretac adtod) there shall be no end (оок ёстол тёЛос̧; 1,32-33)." 
But in Mat. 1,18-25 this connection is not made. 

Jesus is referred to simply as “king of the Jews” in the question 
of the Magi (2,1-2). The adoration of the Magi foreshadows the 
homage of the Gentiles to be given to Israel's Messiah. Mary is to 
have a child and “what is begotten (yevvn@év) is of the Holy Spirit 
(ёк nvevuátoç ёстіу Aytov; 1,20).” His name Jesus implies that “he 
shall save (сфсєї) his people from their sins.” (1,21) Matthew here 
uses the verb owoeı rather than the Augustan title сотўр which, as 
we have seen, is used by the author of Luke-Acts (3B 3.1). The child 
is born in Bethlehem (the city of David) (2,5-6). In Matthew what is 
yevvnO£v ёк луєоратос . . . &yiov is not connected therefore with the 
title viög tod Oeod. The child “begotten of the Holy Spirit” is а mir- 
acle that indicates Mary's purity, so that Joseph shall not “put her 
away," (1,20) and simply fulfils a Messianic prophecy (Js. 7,14) about 
a virgin and a child called Emmanuel (1,22-23). Yiög tod вєоб is not 
therefore connected in Matthew with the mode of Christ’s virginal 
birth nor therefore with the golden age as both in Augustan litera- 
ture and in Luke-Acts. Jesus is called “Son of God” in Mat. 2,15, but, 
as with the divine voice at his baptism first in Mat. 3,17 as in Mk. 
1,11, the title has the sense of adoption rather than birth, in allu- 
sion to the adoption of Israel in Hos. 11,1 or the king as Israel’s 
representative in Ps. 2,7. Thus in Matthew no conclusion is drawn 
from the Virgin Birth to Jesus’ divine status other than that of 
Messiah in fulfilment of Js. 7,14. 

The adoption of the Augustan equation genus divorum (= filius dei = 
saeculum aureum) is, therefore, by the author of Luke-Acts alone. Mary 
asks how this can be since she has not carnal knowledge of a man 


To For a further discussion and full bibliography, see J. Nolland, No Son-of-God 
Christology in Matthew 1.18-25, in JSNT 62 (1996), pp. 3-12. 
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(Lk. 1,34) and therefore invites Gabriel’s rather clinical and techni- 
cal explanation. He replies: | 


The Holy Spirit (xvedpa буюу) shall come upon you (£Aeboeton Eni o£), 
and the power of the Highest (koi öbvanız byiotov) shall overshadow 
you (ёліскійсе1 сол); therefore that holy thing which is born (бло kai 
tò yevvanevov &ytov) shall be called a son of God (kAn8fjoeto vids веоб). 
Luke 1,35 


Clearly the author of Luke-Acts, just like the Augustan poets, wishes 
to show how the figure at the centre of his Christian cult is quite 
literally divine by procreation, and in no analogical or allegorical 
sense. In Ecl. 4,6, the mother of the child to be born was а Virgo, and 
her seed the “dear offspring of the gods (cara deum suboles)” (І. 49) so 
that tò yevvdpevov clearly parallels suboles. 

Our comparison of Mathaean and Lukan accounts of the Virgin 
Birth show that not every selection and development of Old Testament 
proof texts will yield the sense in which Luke uses his divine titles. 
Luke affirms the use of Old Testament concepts of owtnpia in support 
of his title of сотђр because he can thereby construct a parallelism 
with the imperial ideology, just as he does when he interprets Old 
Testament prophecies of the Virgin Birth as a divine procreation. 

But it is not the case that the author will take on the categories 
of the Imperial Cult without radical reinterpretation. It is not a pagan 
cultus with which we are presented but a reformed Jewish one in 
which Jesus’ Messiahship stands realised. Contra-cultures to some 
extent produce mirror images of their host culture: they reverse the 
categories and values of what they reflect. And this is what is clearly 
happening here. Luke is holding up to Theophilus and his circle 
inverse mirror images of their pagan culture that reverse the cate- 
gories and values of what those images reflect. 

It has often been pointed out that the language of Lk. 1,35 almost 
self-consciously rules out any humanly conceived activity of God on 
Mary's womb, such as when Anchises fathered by the seduction of 
Venus Aeneas and thereby the gens Julia (Vergil Aenıd 1, 617-620). 
The divine activity in the miraculous birth is described in highly 
abstract terms. The anthropomorphism of “shall come upon you 
(éAebdoetat ёлї o£)" is all but obliterated by making the subject of this 
verb “holy spirit (rveöno &yov).” The equivalent expression in different 
terms, in the second stanza of a Hebrew poem, likewise makes it 
clear that nveöno бузоу is the depersonalised “power of the Highest 
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(ббмацліс bytotov)” and its action is devoid of directly physical con- 
tact (“shall overshadow you (émoxidoet 001)").'? 

It is strictly therefore through this depersonalised process that the 
“holy thing which is born (біб kai тб yevv@pevov üyıov) shall be called 
a son of God (xAnÖnoetaı vióg Oeod; Lk. 1,35).” Yet as we have 
pointed out, there was no such connection between the title son of 
God and divine progeny in the tradition which preceded Luke, and 
no justification from his Old Testament material. His theology of 
the Virgin Birth is the result of the impress of the template of impe- 
rial ideology upon that material. Mk. 15,39 places that title in the 
mouth of the centurion where the author uses it as a double-entendre: 
his readers knew what the title really meant, without any concession 
such as Luke makes to a pagan theology of divine procreation. The 
author of Luke-Acts is therefore creating a metaphysical sense in which 
Jesus can be seen as a divine progeny in self-conscious reflection on 
the position of Augustus in the Imperial Cult. He refashions the con- 
cepts of that cult and the community at the centre of which it stood 
in order to present his own contra-cultural image that identifies his 
own counter group. 

But we shall now examine a third strand in the cultic hymns, and 
aetiological stories associated with it, in terms of the contra-cultural 
response of the community of Luke-Acts to Augustan concept of Victona, 
its messianic associations, and its divinisation from an abstract term 
into a personal one. 


3B 3.3. Victoria and the Magnificat (Lk. 1,46-55) 

We saw how in the republican cult Victoria was turned into one of 
the divine personalities of the emperor. We observed moreover the 
iconographic expression of this process in the inscriptions on the 
gemma Augustea where Roma appears alongside representations of 
Victoria, Oikumene, and Tellus. Alongside Roma sits Augustus with the 
cornucopic sign of Capricorn over his head, and in his right hand 
is the Jituus. Fortuna is depicted crowning him (2B 3 and Plate 13). 
Thus Victoria and Salus were qualities achieved through the sacerdo- 
tal qualities of the figure of Augustus, genus divorum, standing as pre- 
siding priest of a cult which sacramentally could secure the saeculum 
aureum. 


* V. Taylor, The Historical Evidence for the Virgin Birth, (Oxford: Clarendon 1920); 
Brown (1977), рр. 314-316. 
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There is no necessary connection, in a logical sense, between the 
concepts of Victoria and Salus in battle, a golden age, a human figure 
of divine and supernatural parentage, and a series of sacred acts 
centred upon a cult. In terms of traditional Christian theology post 
Chalcedon, Mary’s virginity and the manner of her conception has 
significance for the theology of incarnation. But there is as a back- 
ground to the original account in Luke none of the latter theologi- 
cal and philosophical concerns of Chalcedon. Without such a context, 
there is no necessary connection between the Annunciation and the 
contents of the Magnificat. That hymn, from the centre of the Christian 
cultus, considered as Judaism reformed, does not have Mary medi- 
tating on and glorying in the two natures made one in what she 
conceives. 

Rather she interprets the significance of the genus dei, the vidg тоб 
Bso which she bears, in terms of a military victory. Though for- 
mally speaking the actual term Victoria (Мікт) is not explicity used, 
other terms indicative of such a divine abstraction are. Mary’s 
tanetvacic has been ended by God who is 0 dvvatdcg, and who has 
“shown (éxoinoev) the might (кр@тос) of his arm (ёу Врахіомт abtod)” 
and “scattered the proud (d1eoKxdpmioev vreppavovg; Lk. 1,48-51).” 
“He has cast down (kaÜeiAev) the mighty (боубстос) from their 
thrones (бло Өрбушу; 52).” Previously the promised birth of Mary's 
child has been associated with the Opóvog and BaoıAeia of David 
which, like the ideal imperium Romanum, will have no end (Lk. 1,32-33). 
Furthermore, Zachariah’s thanksgiving for the birth of John the 
Baptist sets the themes of owtnpia, Abtpwoig, and Georg in the mil- 
itaristic context of the кёрос owrnpiag which gives deliverance 25 
£xy0pàv (1, 69-70; 73). Though not specifically named, the kind of 
emotional investment in the deified Victoria was not absent from the 
worship of Mary's child by Theophilus and his circle. 

We can, following partially a narrative-critical approach, construct 
the ideal reader from such passages and find that our construc- 
tion is informed by the cultural and historical template which orders 
the theme of Victoria (Nixn) in the Imperial Cult. Such a template 
makes intelligible how "Theophilus and his circle would regard the 
record of the events of a supernatural birth and a divine Child which 
ushers in a reign of Pax or єірйут as alternative images to those of 
the Imperial Cult (Plate 5). That cult, from 9 B.C. onwards, trans- 
figured the landscape of religious architecture and culture in the Asia 
Minor of the provenance of the Lukan writings, as well as at Caesarea 
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Philippi in Palestine itself. Some traditional, Jewish prophetic elements 
might contribute to that picture, such as the vision of the Golden 
Age in Js. 2,1-4, or 11,1-11 where nature is at peace, part of which 
involves a young child leading wild animals without danger. But in 
the latter case there is no a messianic child born supernaturally who 
is the sacramental sign of that saeculum aureum. 

Elijah is mentioned in the latest recension of Malachi but there 
the scene is of judgement and purification, and not of peace and 
security. Lk. 1,15-17 applies the description of Elijah (Mal. 3,22-23) 
to John, but without the addition of threatened judgement (un &Idw 
Kai пато бо thv yiv &pónv). The original description of the messenger 
is one of terror (Mal. 3,2-6). Thus the description here of the future 
ministry of John the Baptist blends with the єірйуп of а Judaeo- 
Christian saeculum aureum without themes of judgement associated with 
John elsewhere (Mat. 3,7-12; Mk. 1,6-8). Lk. 3,7-15 modifies the 
judgemental picture of John, even though he retains the “wrath to 
come," (7) by the addition of more peaceful features. John, shorn of 
Elijah’s dress and diet, exhorts the giving of food and clothing to 
those in need. Tax-collectors are not to exact more than their al- 
lotted amount. Roman soldiers are to be content with their wages 
(10-14). The Lukan Golden Age has no such elements of judge- 
ment, but has instead a supernaturally born Divine Child, and themes 
of Victoria and Pax. Indeed, judgement and purification would have 
been as alien to the background to Lukes own material in chapters 
1-3 as the fasces securesque would have been to the lictors pointedly 
depicted without them on Augustus’ Ara Pacis (281). Thus the tem- 
plate which relates such disparate themes into a logically interrelated 
whole is that of the Imperial Cult whose foundation is a sacramen- 
tal, augural act initiating and perpetuating the saeculum aureum. 

But it would be wrong to understand the development of Lukan 
imagery as simply cloning in Christian terms that of the Imperial 
Cult with which the environment both of political culture and archi- 
tecture was clearly saturated. The writer of Luke-Acts, we are argu- 
ing, should not be understood as producing a picture of an alternative 


2 Caesarea Philippi is not given in Lk. 9,18-20 as the location of Peter's con- 
fession of Jesus’ Messiahship. Luke wishes to correct a seditious misreading of Mk. 
8,27-33. The pax Christi is the Christian counterpart to the pax Augusta which points 
to the proper fulfilment of its true aspirations rather than denying them completely. 
See Brent Kinman, Jesus’ Entry into Jerusalem in the Context of Lukan Theology 
and the Politics of His Day, іп 4670 27 (Leiden: Brill 1995), pp. 89-90. 
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society with which to replace the present. This is a charge that we 
might lay rather at the author of the Apocalypse, as we shall see. A 
contra-culture is not an alternative culture, as we must now—and 
in a Lukan context—explain. 


Part C. LUKAN IMAGES OF CoNTRA-CULTURE 


A creation of a contra-culture is a symbiotic strategy leading to social 
integration rather than anomie. A contra-culture is not a mirror image 
of the culture that it reflects, with different persons replacing the 
authority figures with the authority structures that they inhabit and 
their web of relationships left unaltered. In that respect a contra- 
culture is not a revolutionary alternative (Chapter 1, pp. 11-14 ff). 
Cohen's juvenile gangs, for example, were not challenging the status 
quo but creating a solution which enabled them to live symbiotically 
within it. Their reversal of society's values was part of the creation 
of a social reality which gave them status that broader society denied 
them, and thus in one way protected that society from revolution- 
ary destruction. The consequence of the delinquent solution as such 
was not a revolutionary solution. 

Similarly Luke-Acts represents а contra-cultural solution which is 
social integrative, overcoming as it does the psychological state of 
anomie in the inhabitants of that contra-culture and thus reducing 
pressures towards actual and disruptive апотіа within the host culture 
in which it is found. That the themes of Victoria and Pax are not to 
be interpreted in a politically revolutionary way is made quite clear 
by Luke’s radical adjustment, unique amongst the synoptic evange- 
lists, of the apocalyptic message of John the Baptist when the latter 
: is recorded as exhorting the giving of food and clothing to those in 
need. Tax-collectors are not to exact more than their allotted amount. 
Roman soldiers are to be content with their wages (Lk. 3,10-14). 

But let us now examine how the theoretical perspective of contra- 
culture informs both parts of Luke-Acts. We begin briefly with the 
Lukan eschatology (3C 1) and follow with а more extended treat- 
ment in Acts (3C 2). 


3C 1. The imperial banquet (Lk. 1,52-53; 3,1) 


Pax and Victoria in the context of the reformed Judaistic cult, and its 
promised golden age ushered in by a Son of God born of a Virgin, 
were not exact mirror images of the Imperial Cult which they thus 
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reflected in the form of their preferred distortions. The reformed, . 
Judaeo-Christian cult provided a solution for the hungry and meek 
who were satisfied with good things with the rich sent away empty 
(Lk. 1,52-53). The Virgin’s child, who is the sign of the saeculum 
aureum of Aót1pooic, eipfvm and owtnpia, is born in a manger (LX. 
1,11), like the hungry and the oppressed. Lukes scene is thus his 
contra-cultural creation of a scheme of significance in which the dis- 
possessed and marginalised are given their own, new construction of 
reality that assigns them dignity and status withheld by “normal” 
society. As such Luke was inviting Theophilus and his circle to accept 
also the egalitarian demands of the Jesus Movement, possibly over- 
looked by Раш?! 

The “judgement” which might be seen in Lk. 1,52—53, where the 
mighty are thrown down and the humble and meek exalted, fits far 
more closely with parallels in the Augustan revolution than with Old 
Testament themes of judgement. But the beneficiaries in Mary’s song 
of Xotnpía and Avdtpwoig have no counterpart in the social revolu- 
tion marked by the advent of the Imperial Cult and its celebration 
of Мікй. In the latter it was not the humble and meek, but leading 
freedmen and members of the Ordo Equester who benefited from the 
Augustan revolution. 

As Zanker points out, these groups previously without social sta- 
tus could now achieve social recognition through the religious respon- 
sibilities of priesthoods. The sacrificial procession depicted on the Ата 
Pacis displays the newly constituted, leading aristocracy.? For example, 
the equestrians were made priests of the cult of the Lupercalia. Moreover, 
leading freedmen (liberti) gained religious functions and correspond- 
ing social status through the cultic shrines of their various guilds 
and as magistri in the cults of the Compitalia which were the 265 vici 
or city-districts created by Augustus in 7 B.C., and for which we 
have commemorative altars (Plate 8). Even worthy slaves could par- 
ticipate as ministri at these shrines who thereby achieved the status 
of public office and could record their new status by their partici- 
pation in processions on imperial feast days. The Altar of the Lares 
shows probably Augustus handing over two statuettes of the Lares 


>! G. Theissen, Sociology of Early Palestinian Christianity, trans. J. Bowden, (Philadelphia: 
Fortress 1982), pp. 7-30. 
52 Zanker (1990), р. 123. 
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to the ministri of a compitum (Plate 9). The latter wear slaves’ dress.? 

The reference to banqueting in Lk. 1, 52-53 is significant in view 
of our location of the Lucan eschatology and its mythology in the 
imagery of the Imperial Cult. Civic banquets, like civic games, were 
linked to cultic celebrations of imperial birthdays in the lectionary 
that Fishwick posits and attempts to reconstruct.* Part of the largesse 
required of the prestigious priests of the Imperial Cult was the pro- 
vision of lavish civic banquets. These too, like those who held the 
priesthoods at Rome, were using such offices as a means of upward 
social mobility from the increasingly wealthy groups of freedmen and 
tradesmen. Luke has a vision of an even more radical revolution as 
a counterpart to that of Augustus. In the case of the latter, the pre- 
viously mighty are thrown from their seats by an increasingly pow- 
erful, mercantile and trading class newly admitted to power. Augustus 
is depicted on one altar as presenting a statue of Minerva to the 
magistri of a guild of woodworkers (Plate 12). For the former it is the 
poor and humble that benefitted from the changed status brought 
about by the reversal of power. 

A decree of the provincial council of Asia, a copy of which is pre- 
served in an inscription from Hypaepa, records the choir of Asia 
holding a banquet after hymns and sacrifices in honour of Tiberius’ 
birthday.? In the games which preceded such banquets, with the 
procession of imperial images from a Sebasteion to the games them- 
selves, the rich would have places of honour around the presiding 
governor, with the emperor's chair occupied by his image if he was 
not there in person. The newly emerging ranks and degrees of 
political authority represented and reinforced social integration within 
the new imperial order. But the order that was celebrated here was 
a new social order. The payment for the cult and associated games, 
and the priesthood awarded for such a benefaction, formed part of 
a social phenomenon of upward mobility. Augustus' revolution, unlike 
Lukes, had not proposed to “exalt the humble and meek.” But, as 
my references to Zanker have shown, that revolution had certainly 
raised seats of honour for a social class that had not possessed them 


53 Zanker (1990), p. 131 and p. 133 fig. 109. 

** Fishwick (1991) 2,1 pp. 482-501. 

5 Ibid. р. 586, citing IGRR 4, 1608c. See also ЗС 3.2. 

% Ibid. р. 575 cf. Е. Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World, (London: Duckworth 
1977), p. 36 and p. 365; J. Gagé, Apollon Romain, in BEFAR 182, (1955), pp. 257-296; 
Martial Ep. 3. 
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before, but which could rise socially through its benefactions to a 
new cult celebrating a political revolution. To that extent Luke’s escha- 
tology reflected the Augustan settlement. 

Before Decius Trajan (A.D. 251) participation was voluntary and 
without any legal compulsion to participate. But social pressure, as 
Tertullian’s later De Corona was to indicate, could have the same 
practical conclusions of drawing hostile attention to non-participants 
and the drawing up of charges of scelera or of contumacia against them.*’ 
Furthermore, Pliny’s remarks show that, as a social event, the cult 
would not simply have made Theophilus as a provincial aristocrat 
and his associates feel constrained, but also members of the general 
populace who did not participate in the wearing of festal garlands 
or the general adulations and horseplay of a public holiday. 

Thus Christianity as the reformed cult of Judaism changes the 
order of prestige as the divine Child born of the Virgin issues in 
the new age. The eschatological banquet is to exult to its positions 
of honour the талємої and the neıvövtes. These themes moreover 
can be found outside the birth stories in the specifically Lukan mate- 
rial that interleaves the Gospel tradition as he takes it over. The 
beginning of the єбаууємоу with John the Baptist, as in Mark and 
the early Christian homiletic preserved in the speeches of Peter etc. 
in Acts, is marked by the Chronology of imperial history. In Lk. 3,1 
that beginning is given “in the fifteenth year (£v éte1 дё леутеколбекбто) 
of the consulship (тйс tyeuovíag) of Tiberius Caesar," but there are 
mentioned also the offices of both Pilate (proconsul of Judaea), Herod 
(tetrarch of Galilee, Iturea and Trachontis), Lysanias (tetrarch of 
Abilene). 

Then, in the specifically Lucan account of the Rejection at Nazareth 
(Lk. 4,16-30), we see the divine Child now grown, who has already 
appeared at the centre of the old Temple cult. There he astonished 
the teachers of that cult with his understanding of the Law (LX. 


? AN. Sherwin-White, The early persecutions and Roman Law again, in 77A$ 
3,2 (1952), p. 210 with which at least in this respect agrees G.E.M. De Ste. Croix, 
Why were the early Christians persecuted? in Past and Present, 26 (1963), p. 10 where 
he says: “In fact emperor worship is a factor of no independent importance in the 
persecution of Christians." See also A.N. Sherwin-White, Why were the early 
Christians persecuted?—An Amendment, in Past and Present, 27 (1964), pp. 23-27; 
G.E.M. De Ste. Croix, Why were the early Christians persecuted?—4A Rejoinder, 
in Past and Present, 27 (1964), pp. 28-33; F. Millar, The Imperial Cult and the 
Persecutions, in Culte des Souverains dans l’Empire Romain, in Entrentiens 19 (1972), 
pp. 143-175. 
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2,46-48). Now he announces (4,19) in the synagogue the “year of 
the Lord's favour (£viavrov коріо» dextov).” Thus the Lukan saecu- 
lum aureum, begun with the divine Child, now is continued by the 
Man. Using the words of Js. 61,1-2 combined with 58,6, he is able 
to define the évixvtóv коріо» бектбу as one in which there would be 
“preaching the good-news to the poor (edayyeAicacdaı лтоҳоїс̧), . . . 
proclaiming release to the prisoners (xnpb&aı aixnoAwroıg йфесту) and 
seeing-again to the blind (xoi тофћоїс &vóBAeww), ... to set at lib- 
erty those who are oppressed (длостеїЛол teOpavopévong бу @фёсє1).” 

That we are dealing with Lucan special material here thus enables 
us to forge links with the eschatology of Lk. 1-2, and hence with 
the imagery of the Imperial Cult and its saeculum aureum. The Koinon 
of Asia had, on the motion of the high-priest Apollonius son of 
Menophilos from Aizanoi, in an inscription to which we have already 
frequently referred, claimed that Прбусіа “had granted them and 
their successors а saviour (toig ре’ has сотђра xapıcanevn)” in 
Augustus “who had made war to cease (tov пабсамта рёу поЛецоу) 
and had adorned peace (kooyfjcavta dé eipfivnv)." These sentiments 
we saw reflected in Lk. 1,55,71,77,79; 2,11,14,29. But the decree of 
the Koinon had also stated that “Caesar, on his appearance (£rıpaveig 
бё) had exceeded the hopes of all those who had received glad tid- 
ings before us... (тйс eAnidac tov npoAopóvtov |єбоуубмо navtov 
vrep]&ßnkev).”’® The restoration of the text can be justified with ref- 
erence to at least two further inscriptions, one from the Peloponnese 
referring to a priest sacrificing (ббсамто) in view of “good news 
(ebavyé[Ata]),” concerning the imperial family (on£p otkov ламтос «[à] 
LeBa-[ot@]), and another from Samos in the time of Augustus refer- 
ring to a festival (прёроу єба|муЄМом|) celebrating good news from 
Rome.’ 

When the good news of the granting of permission for an Imperial 
Cult is brought to a city such as Sardis, the city is described as 
"evangelised."9 When Luke says edayyeAicacdaı лтоҳоїс in the con- 
text of his contra-cultural eschatology, we may locate his “good news” 
in such a context. But for him the evavyéAio are not for the benefit 
of the new wealthy leaders of the city states of Asia Minor or of 


°8 Ehrenberg and Jones (1955) 98 (= OGIS 458), І. 37-38, cf 2B 4. 

5 Both are cited in Horsley New Documents ПІ, р. 13. The Peloponnese inscrip- 
tion is reconstructed іп L. Moretti, ArcCl 5 (1953), pp. 255-259, and the Samian 
in IGRR 4, 1708. 

60 IGRR 4, 1756 1. 14: єбамуєМмобт ў nóñis. See also 3D 3.2. 
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Syria, whose position was being redefined by the Augustan revolution, 
but for the poor. Priesthoods of the Imperial Cult itself had been 
an important vehicle for individuals to increase their personal status 
amongst the freeborn urban elite of those cities. A rising individual 
could use such priesthoods to publicize their new rank marked by 
the possession of the проєбріал at the events that were part of the 
celebrations of the Imperial Cult in the theatres and amphitheatres.*! 
But we must remember that Luke-Acts is a two volumed work, and 
its separation by the position of the Fourth Gospel in the usual order 
of New Testament contents has perhaps served to obscure this fact. We 
must now address the essential continuity of the themes that Luke 
impressed upon his traditional material as they are found in Acts. 


3C 2. Images of contra-culture in Acts 


The reintroduction of Theophilus as the Roman of rank to whom 
the two volumed work is addressed has been the focus of attention 
for hypotheses regarding the apologetic character of Luke-Acts. Though 
the first volume gives no great indication of the apologetic interests 
of the author, it might nevertheless be argued that Acts more than 
compensates. 

The foundation of the apologetic thesis is undoubtedly the way in 
which wise Roman magistrates are represented as always under- 
standing that any civil unrest is never the fault of Christian mis- 
sionaries but is due to the factitiousness of unwanton Jewish opposition. 
Without such a foundation, it is difficult to lay too much stress on 
the rank of Theophilus, since the words of Lk. 1,3-4 suggests that 
this particular крӣтістос has already received catechetical instruction 
(iva. éxryvGc пері Фу katnxńðng Aóyov thy &koóAewv). This would hardly 
therefore suggest a pagan magistrate needing to be convinced of the 
harmlessness of Christianity in order to give it the protection of being 
declared a religio licita. 

Let us for the moment consider such an apologetic interpretation. 


ЗС 2.1. The interpretation of Acts as apologia 
In Acts 18,4-17 the famous events take place at Corinth where Jewish 
opposition and blasphemy ends Paul's normal practice of persuading 


ĉl! Zanker (1990), pp. 129-131; pp. 319-328. 
#2 See footnote 6. 
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by public argument Jews and Hellenists every Sabbath in the syna- 
gogue (v. 4). Paul transfers his preaching to the house of Titus Justus 
which “bordered on the synagogue (ovvopopotoe ti ovvaywyi; 
v. 7).” Crispus the apxıovvaywyog is converted with his household 
and they are baptised (v. 8). But after six months “the Jews cause 
an uproar against Paul (koatenéotnoav opo8vpaddv tô Паб), and 
bring him to court (yayov avtov ёлї то Biiua).” The presiding pro- 
consul of Achaia is Gallio (TaAAiwvos бё avOunctov бутос тйс Ахолає; 
v. 12). 

Gallio, in the scene which follows, rejects the charges of illegal- 
ity, and claims that they are purely “disputes about a discussion 
regarding names (бптўротӣ éotw лері Aóyov Kai бусибтау) and your 
particular law (kai vópov tod коб’ ©н@с).” In consequence, he refuses 
to act as judge (xpiths буб тоотоу ob BobAonan єїмол; v. 15). In final 
exasperation he expels them from the immediate area where he 
sits in judgement, while nearby and within his view Sosthenes the 
apylovvaywyos is beaten, whilst Gallio looks on with indifference 
(v. 16-17). 

The scene described here in detail exemplifies a theme now well 
developed in summary throughout Acts. In 17, 5-9 the Jews are held 
responsible for “stirring up the rabble (6yAonoujoavtec) and causing 
uproar in the city (£QopóBovv tiv nöAıv)” of Thessalonica, with the 
result that the city magistrates (roAıtapyaı) fined Jason and others in 
Paul's absence, but nevertheless released them. In 14,2 the Jews of 
Iconium are held responsible for “corrupting the hearts of the gen- 
tiles (ёкакосоу тйс woxas tov éOvàv)." At Antioch (13,50) “the Jews 
incite (tapwtpvvav) pious women of noble rank (cefopévag үоуоїкос̧ 
tas єбсуйиоуас) and the leading citizens (тоїс лротоос тїс nöAewc) 
and aroused a persecution (Єптуєтрам біфурбу) against Paul and 
Barnabas . . ." At Lystra it is “Jews from Iconium and Antioch” who 
persuade the crowds, that had hitherto treated them as almost divine, 
to stone them (14,19). 

The seemingly hidden, apologetic message is that any civil unrest 
attributed to Christianity was in fact due to Jewish agitation, and 
that Gallio had demonstrated the attitude of the wise magistrate. 
Such a message seemed reinforced by the closing chapters of Acts. 
Here it is expressly claimed that Felix was favourably impressed by 
Paul (v. 24-25) in the face of accusations by Tertullus at the insti- 
gation of Ananias the high priest of disturbing the peace and insti- 
gating otdoetc (24,1—9). Felix therefore could have given no credence 
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to these charges and only wished for a bribe in order to release him 
(v. 26). 

Paul makes his famous appeal to Caesar before Porcius Festus, 
Felix's successor and thus preempts any further judicial proceedings 
at his hands (25,1-11). Agrippa too hears him, and both gentile gov- 
ernor and Jewish king conceded that had he not made his appeal, 
he could have been released (26,30). But there are a number of 
problems with regarding Acts as a straightforward apology, however 
much there may been clearly peripheral apologetic concerns implied 
in that work.® 


3C 2.2. Modifications of the apologetic thesis 
The probable date of Luke-Acts, demanded by most source critical 
approaches regarding the compilation of the Gospels, is A.D. 75-85. 
The use by Luke of Marks gospel, itself datable around A.D. 65, 
requires Luke to be writing after the persecution of Nero in which 
Paul died. Why is there no record of Paul's trial and execution before 
Nero? The apologetic thesis in some of its forms has lead in con- 
sequence to the demand that Acts must have been written before 
that event, and therefore before A.D. 65. In other forms it has 
required the hypothesis that the trial and execution of Paul had to 
be deliberately suppressed, otherwise the apologetic force of what the 
author wrote would be lost. If furthermore, as Jackson and Lake sug- 
gested, Paul was acquitted simply because of a time lapse of two years, 
then such a verdict of not-proven rather than of innocence would 
not have helped his саѕе. But either of these argumentative moves 
clearly face insuperable difficulties, the first because of the impossi- 
bility of the early date in the light of cogent, source-critical, hypothe- 
ses, and the second because simply ignoring Paul's martyrdom would 
not deprive it of its force against a primary apologetic case. 
Theophilus could not fail to have known of the fate of Paul at 


93 For a full discussion of the apologetic motive and its limitations, together with 
a summary of literature, see Esler (1987), ch. 8, with whose conclusion I am clearly 
in substantial agreement, namely that Luke-Acts is concerned with constructing а 
legitimation for a community. 

% FJ. Foakes Jackson and К. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, Part I: The Acts 
of the Apostles, (London: MacMillan 1933) 1, 4 pp. 348-350. For bibliography and 
a discussion of the various solutions to this problem see Walaskay (1983), pp. 18-22, 
who concludes with Cullmann from Clement, Cor. 5 that the author was embar- 
rassed because the charges against Paul arose from within the Church. 
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the court of Caesar Nero, and indeed the stress throughout Acts on 
Paul’s Roman citizenship would have emphasised the need to make 
due inquiries should he have been uncertain of what had actually 
transpired. But Theophilus, and the instructed Christian circle that 
he represented, would have been fully aware of the possibility of 
being brought before the magistrate themselves, should there have 
been any question of their sacrificing as part of the Imperial Cult, 
or even, as was more likely at their time, from charges resulting 
from suspicions about the true motives for their non-participation 
(3C 1). The purpose of Luke-Acts was to strengthen and reassure this 
inner-Church group of their association with the humble and meek, 
and to convince them that they were honoured and valued in terms 
of the contra-culture, against which there was no justification for 
such imperial hostility. They well knew of the charges on which Paul 
was condemned but of which they would have experienced unease 
at being reminded. They knew such charges but wished for quiet- 
ness about them in view of their own difficult position, just as Luke 
well knew the ideology of the Imperial Cult, mirrored in his escha- 
tology with its Virgin and divine Child, but chose to make only 
oblique references to that ideology (3B 3.2). 


3C 2.3. Acts and the existence of the Imperial Cult 

We read of events at Ephesus, one of the centres of the Imperial 
Cult along with Smyrna and Tralles, where the officials, the Asiarchs, 
have been regarded as both leaders of the Koinon of Greek city 
states throughout Asia and also high-priests of the Imperial Cult. 
This conclusion has been challenged recently on the grounds that 
there is epigraphic evidence for several Asiarchs in Ephesus and 
Tralles at one time which would not be consistent with the equiv- 
alence of this office with that of apxıepedg тїс 'Aotac. But notwith- 


59 Although they were originally simply high priests of the cult of the goddess 
Roma, they became high priests of the imperial cult when her cult was assimilated 
to that of the emperors, see L. Ross Taylor, The Asiarchs, іп ЕЈ. Foakes Jackson 
апа К. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, Part 1: The Acts of the Apostles, (London: 
MacMillan 1933), vol. V, pp. 256-262; G.R.H. Horsley, The New Testament and 
the Ephesian Inscriptions, in NT 34 (1992), рр. 134-141; Horsley, New Documents 
IV, pp. 46-55. See also SEG 36, 1518; 42, 1029; 1097. 

% Strabo, XIV, 1,42, cf. SEG 38, 1973 which cites this inaccurately as 2,42, and 
which summarises R.A. Kearsley, The Asiarchs, in The Book of Acts in Its Graeco- 
Roman Setting, (Ed. М.Ј. Gill and C. Gempf), in The Book of Acs in Its First Century 
Setting, Vol. 2 (Michigan and Carlisle: Eerdmans/Paternoster 1994), pp. 263 376. 
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standing whether or not these offices were the same, there was at 
the time of writing an бруїєребс of the Imperial Cult. Luke avoids 
direct mention of such an official of the cult that would have been 
a present reality by A.D. 75-85 to both the author and Theophilus 
to whom his work was addressed.®’ Both would be keen to avoid open 
conflict with that cult, just as they were anxious to be worshippers 
in the new, reformed Jewish cult whose eschatology fulfilled all its 
aspirations regarding owtnpia, єїрйуп, npóvoia etc. 

The avoidance of such a clash was possible, at least before the 
Domitianic developments of that cult, which, we shall argue later, 
can be soundly documented from the literary evidence. Indeed it is 
arguable that there was a certain novelty in Pliny's act of inviting 
Christians to sacrifice, ture ac vino, before the Emperor's image (imag- 
ini tuae) as a test of whether they were truly criminals (Pliny, Ep. X, 
96,5). The risk of being charged by the state at this time was not 
from non-participation in the cult which had no organised enforce- 
ment at this time as a deliberate test of loyalty to the state, as it 
was to become in the time of Decius. Rather the risk came from 
the charge of oracız.® 

It should be remembered that Tacitus, in his account of Nero's 
persecution, shows that this was the main claim. Prior to their cruel 
deaths in Nero's circus, there had been a trial in which Christiani 
are described as made defendants (rei), and as being examined in a 
judicial context where "Бу their evidence (indicio) a large multitude 
of them were convicted (convicti) not so much for the charge of incen- 
diarism (in crimine incendi) but of hatred of the human race (odio humani 
generis)."? [n Suetonius Claudius 25,4 we read that the Jews were 
expelled from Rome because “they were always causing uproar at 
the instigation of Chrestus (impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantis)." In 
Suetonius Nero 16,2 we read: “Christians were afflicted with pun- 
ishment (afflicti suppliciis Christiani), a class of men of a new and malev- 
olent superstition (genus hominum superstitionis novae ас maleficae). In each 
of these cases there is no issue of being unwilling to participate in 
the Imperial Cult. Rather the crime ( flagitium) warranting (supplicia) 
is one of a superstitio malefica. Thus Suetonius repeats Tacitus’ charge 


9 SEG 43, 746. The title &pxıepedg tfjg Асіас is first attested from Miletus 
(A.D. 40). 

8 See Chapter | footnote 14. 

“ Tacitus, Annal. XV,44,3 and 5, cf. Wilken (1984), рр. 48-50. 
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(XV,44,4) of exitiabilis superstitio. It has often been pointed out that 
superstitio, in terms of a degenerate form of religion, exemplified in 
Dionysiac mania, was a threat to public order as recorded by Livy 
in terms of the Bacchanalian riot. Thus superstitio, стббіс, tumulare, 
and flagitia were conceptually linked. 

Primarily, therefore, the potential conflict between Church and 
State was over the perceived threat of the former as a threat to pub- 
lic order because it was а superstitio. But again it must be stressed 
that, although the focus may not yet have been directly the scene 
before the altar of incense of the Imperial Cult, the set of assump- 
tions behind that cult were not far from the scene. Though essen- 
tially the judicial focus may have been on the otdéo1g caused by a 
superstitio, nevertheless there was always the further question as to 
what it was about a particular superstitio that lead to ovácig.? The 
latter, as we have seen, was clearly linked to the pax deorum that it 
was the purpose of the Imperial Cult to secure, following a century 
of Republican constitutional disintegration (2A 4.1-2). 

De Ste Croix was therefore quite mistaken in describing the Imperial 
Cult as having “almost no independent importance in the persecution 
of the Christians.”’! The pax deorum no longer had a relationship of 
contingency (if that is what is meant by “independent”) to the Imperial 
Cult, any more than the cult of divine virtues had a contingent rela- 
tionship with the worship of the emperor’s person, for the reasons 
established by Fears’ analysis of the development of the former cult 
from the ascendancy of Sulla through Julius Caesar to Augustus 
(2B 3). Pliny’s order (Ep. X, 96,5) that accused Christians deos adpellerent 
et imagini tuae... ture et vino supplicarent no longer referred unam- 
biguously to different entities that could be contingently separated.” 


7 L.F. Janssen, “Superstitio” and the Persecution of the Christians, іп ИСА 33,2 
(1979), pp. 131-159, explores fully the conceptual relationship between concepts of 
humanitas and the nomen Romanum that must always survive (superstes), and what were 
perceived to be Druidical and Gallic denials of such a Roman and imperial real- 
ity, which bear striking similarites with charges of odium generis humanae, superstitio 
prava, flagitium, etc. associated with bearing the nomen Christianum. Such religions or 
rather superstitiones were clear denials of both imperial Order and Roman citizen- 
ship. See also R.L. Wilken, The Christians as the Romans saw them, (New Haven and 
London: Yale U.P. 1984), pp. 41-44. 

7! De Ste Croix (1963), р. 10, my italics. 

” In the light of Fears’ discussion, the inadequacy is exposed of the statement 
in De Ste Croix (1963), p. 10: “It is true that among our records of martyrdoms 
emperor-worship does crop up occasionally; but far more often it is a matter of 
sacrificing to the gods... And when the cult act involved does concern the emperor, 
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Furthermore, the enthusiasm of the worshippers in the Dionysiac 
rites indicated that they were possessed by spiritual ecstasy. But in 
the Christian superstitio was it not that the worshipper owed alle- 
giance to another king? Certainly the Hegesippan fragment that 
describes the descendants of Jesus avowing a purely spiritual king- 
dom when summoned before Domitian reflects in legend the fact 
that some such connection was drawn at this time (Eusebius, H.E. 
III,20,3-4). We find continued in Acts reflections of the ideology of 
the Imperial Cult that we documented in Luke (3C 1). 

In the light of our first chapter, it is important to realise that the 
notion of political otaoız like eipńvn had a metaphysical context, par- 
ticularly in Stoicism. The century of civil strife was regarded as a 
metaphysical disturbance reflected in the natural order and requir- 
ing an extra-ordinary augurium salutis in order to secure the pax deo- 
rum (2A 4.1.3; 2A 5-6). The concerns of the Imperial Cult and its 
participants were related therefore to стбсіс апа its sacramental 
removal. The Christian community represented by Theophilus needed 
for their legitimation not simply an apologetic account which assured 
them that they were not threatening by their worship both the order 
of nature and the order of society bound together by the Stoic holis- 
tic and pneumatic metaphysic. They needed rather a more positive 
assurance regarding the “discourses of their catechesis.” (LX. 1,4) They 
needed to have their convictions strengthened by an articulate account 
which showed, as we have argued regarding the first three chapters 
of Luke, a reformed Jewish cult which fulfilled all the messianic 
promise of the Augustan cult, and secured society's true eipfjvn and 
octnpia, in which Jew and Greek, high and low, rich and poor were 
included equally. 

We shall now show that the specific charges as they are given 
against Paul both reflect and continue this perspective with which 
Luke began and which Acts thus continues. 


ЗС 2.3.1. Tertullus’ case against Paul; Acts 24,1—9 

Firstly we should note the character of the conceptual discourse in 
which Tertullus makes his charge. We should moreover treat that 
discourse seriously and not simply dismiss his speech as a mere 


it is usually an oath by his Genius (or in the East by his Tóxyn) or a sacrifice to 
the gods on his behalf.” For the essential fluidity of terminology witnessed in the 
use of dus, deus and Өєӧс̧, see S.R.F. Price, Gods and Emperors: The Greek 
Language of the Roman Imperial Cult, in JHS 104 (1984), pp. 79-95. 
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rhetorical flourish. It does not make sense to regard the words of 
v. 2-3 as simply а саріайо benevolentiae. This was not, after all, a speech 
that anyone actually gave verbatim. Rather it was a summary of 
charges that Luke sought to rebut. He deals with these charges by 
his use of the literary devices of expressing them in speeches on the 
lips of the main protagonists. For Luke these words are intended to 
reveal the character of the opposition as more than merely users of 
polished rhetorical devices. In these words he shows unreformed 
Judaism in alliance with an Imperial Cult both of which could achieve 
neither of their objectives without a Christian transformation. Tertullus 
thus addresses the Emperor’s representative: 


Since we enjoy great peace owing to you (noAAfig єірђутс тоүхбуоутес̧ 
бій соб), and since by your Providence restorations are being carried 
out (xoi ёордорбтоу үуорёуоу . . . бій тїс сйс Mpovoiac) for this nation, 
in every way and in every place we welcome it, your Excellency Felix, 
with all thankfulness. 


Thus the very concepts eipfivn, npovora, and бібрбоцо,, associated with 
the Imperial Cult in the decrees of the Koinon of Asia, set the context 
to the accusations against Paul. Augustus “had set right («v@pOwoev)” 
political and even natural disorder, just as Festus is credited with 
блордорота. Прбуста, one of the personified abstractions associated 
with the person of deified emperors (2B 3), had produced a сотўр, 
who had arranged a world ofeipnvn (3B 3.1 and footnote 23). 

From Luke’s contra-cultural perspective a saviour had come, if 
not exactly through лрбуоха, at least through “the predetermined 
counsel (тў @pıonevn BovAn) and foreknowledge (xpoyvaoet) of God." 
(Acts 2, 23) John, in preparation for this сотўр, engaged in his own 
бібрваша in that his mission was тоб колеоббмал tods лобос huv eig 
обом eipnvng (LX. 1,79). Furthermore eipfivn was a political peace set 
in the eschatological context of the Divine Child that brings the age 
of fulfilment (Lk. 1,14). 

But it is not simply the ideology of the Imperial Cult that the 
author seeks to refashion with his new discourse in which the єбауубмом 
of his new and reformed cult legitimates the position of Theophilus 
and his group. The express charge is that the new religion upsets 
the order of npóvoia, єїрйуп and дібрвоцо by fomenting otéorc within 
Judaism. Paul is “a mover of unrest (кімобута otäceıg) amongst all 
the Jews throughout the inhabited world (лбісту toig ‘lovdaiors toic 
Kate thv oixovuévnv), and the leader of the faction of the Nazarenes 
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(npwtootatnhy тє тўс TOV NaGopatov aipécews).” “He has tried to defile 
the sanctuary of the Temple (тб iepov éxetpacev ВеВпАфсол; v. 5-6)" 
according to the false allegation that he had taken the gentile 
Trophimus of Ephesus there (21, 28-29). 

For Luke it is not therefore only the Imperial Cult that the Gospel 
surpasses while satisfying its basic human aspirations for peace and 
order. Lk. 1 also portrayed an older Judaism being replaced by a 
reformed and renewed cult, beginning with Gabriel’s appearance at 
an altar of incense (v. 9). Let us pursue that theme now as it evolves 
in opposition to Jewish charges. 


3C 2.3.2. Felix, Agrippa and the pax dei (Acts 22-23) 

The author has already established that an unreformed Judaism could 
not secure the fax dei, and Tertullus' charges are to support this the- 
sis. The proceedings against Paul begin before the Sanhedrin (Acts 
22,30-23,10).”” Here the pax dei of the Divine Child and the promised 
new age remained unsecured by Judaism. When Paul claims the sup- 
port of Pharisaism for the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
the result is division (£oxio®n tò кАйвос) and oräcız (éyéveto otócic/ 
тоААйс бё ywopévng otéosoc; v. 7 and 10). Here, contrary to the 
apologetic thesis, the author admits ot&cig as a result of Paul's words. 
But the otäcız is a consequence of an unreformed religion such as 
the Judaism that Paul opposed, just as стбсіс was the product of 
the unreformed Republic before Augustus. 

Such a theme moreover has been constantly reiterated through- 
out Luke-Acts. Judaism unreformed cannot secure the рах dei, and 
cannot achieve the eschatological order in nature and in society and 
so fulfil the aspiration of those who sought the pax deorum through 
the Imperial Cult. Eipnvn is characteristically used by Luke, often in 
reformulation of his traditional material, in connection with the sta- 
bility of the political as well as the natural world. In addition to Lk. 
1,79; 2,14,29 already discussed, we have some parallels with the few 
references in other gospels, but some significant additions of the 
author's own. 


З Whether this was because that body had the authority to impose the death 
penalty without the consent of the civil power, or whether it met as a council of 
advice for Claudius Lysias remains unclear, see H,J. Cadbury, Roman Law and the 
Trial of Paul, in ЕЈ. Foakes Jackson, The Beginnings of Christianity, Part 1: The Acts of 
the Apostles, (London: MacMillan 1933), vol. У, рр. 297-338, especially рр. 302-305. 

™ eipfivn occurs once only in Mk. 5,34 (= Lk. 7,50; 8,48), and four times in Jn. 
14,27, 16,33, and 20,19,21,26 (= Lk. 24,36). In all of these instances, the reference 
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In parabolic additions in Zk. 11,21 the armed strong man’s posses- 
sions are consequently held èv eipfjvn. In 14,32 the king sends an 
embassy and épwta tà прос eipnvnv. The latter phrase is then used 
in 19,42 in order to describe why the unreformed Jewish cult had 
failed. “Jesus drew near to the city [Jerusalem] and wept over her 
(€kAavoev ёл’ adthv) saying “Would that even you had known in this 
day (ei ёууос̧ ёу tH ђиёро tatn ko ov) the things that make for peace 
(tà прос eipnvnv).” The immediately preceding context makes it clear 
that this phrase refers to the specifically Lucan eipfivn announced by 
the angels to the shepherds and proclaimed by Symeon as the coun- 
terpart to Augustus’ saeculum aureum that had achieved the pax deo- 
rum through the Divine Child of Vergil’s shepherds (2A 6). Luke alters 
the position of Jesus’ lament in his Marcan source so that we hear 
his words only after those of the crowd of disciples (nAfgog тбу 
родптбу) at the Triumphal Entry. The latter's words themselves Luke 
has refashioned. Their proclamation directly parallels what the angels’ 
song at Bethlehem had promised (LX. 19,37-38). In v. 38 we read: 


Blessed is the king (Bacuieóc) who comes in the name of the Lord, 
peace in heaven (бу обромф eipfivn) and glory in the highest (koi доба 
Ev bytototc). 


Eipnvn Ev ovpav@ thus parallels the eipnvn ёлі үйс of Lk. 2,14. 

In none of the other Gospel parallels is the insertion into the pilgrim 
Ps. 118 that of an unqualified Вас:Ае%с. Indeed, Mat. 21,9 reads in 
its place «à vid Aavid, and Mk. 11,10 speaks of a kingdom but no king 
(n &pxouévn Bacıkeia тоб тотрос nu@v Aavid).” Only Jn. 12,13 ap- 
proaches the Lucan usage with the qualified 0 Восс tod "IoparjA. The 
author's monarch has no nationality, but he stands like the Divine Child 
of Lk. 1-2 at the centre of a reformed cult bringing the рах dei just 
as the figure of Augustus had stood on the on the Gemma securing 
with his augur's wand the рах deorum. (2B 3, 3B 3.1 and Plate 13). 


is to the psychological calm produced through Jesus’ spiritual presence. In Mat. 
10,13 it is used in the sense of righteous indignation which can be given or withheld 
to the advantage or disadvantage of those who receive the mission of the Twelve. 
Only in Mat. 10,34 (= Lk. 12,51) is it used in the sense of social disturbance. 

75 Walaskay ((1983), p. 9) rightly criticises Conzelmann's characterization of the 
Lucan alterations as non-political, in order to favour his interpretation of Luke-Acts 
as apologia pro ecclesia ad imperium. Cf. Conzelmann (1961), p. 139. For other exam- 
ples inconsistent with a political apology before a Roman magistrate, see Lk. 6,15 
and Acts 1,13; Lk. 22,35-38; 19,38 and Acts 1,6 all discussed in Walaskay (1983), 
pp. 16-18. 
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The goal of the Triumphal Entry was indeed the Last Supper, 
for which its events have prepared the way. The author now chooses 
to introduce here the theme of the authority structure of the reformed 
Jewish cult that Jesus is creating through his death. 


3C 2.3.2.1. The Last Supper and the reformed Jewish cultus 
The Twelve are entrusted with the kingdom in the following words: 


And I entrust to you (kåyò iatiðeuor ouiv) even as my Father has 
entrusted to me (коӨфс б1ёӨєто нот) a kingdom (BaciAetov) in order that 
you may eat and drink with me in my kingdom (єм «fj Восі pov) 
and sit upon thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel (кої xo8fjoec0e 
éni Өрӧуоу tac SHSeKa quAOc кріуоутес тоб "IoporA). 

Luke 22,28-30 


The final words are traditional (Q) and found in Mat. 19,28 in a 
different context. Here the promise to sit on twelve thrones judging 
the twelve tribes is not associated with the BaotAeio but the nady- 
yeveoia, and there is no reference to the Messianic banquet. Thus 
Luke wishes to associate these words with the Order and organisa- 
tion of the reformed community, and with the central cultic meal 
that replaces original Judaism. But this gospel suggests in turn a con- 
tra-cultural counterpart to the sacrificial gathering at the Imperial 
Cult, with its celebration of the social hierarchy of the imperial city 
state, and the Christian saeculum aureum foreshadowed in chapters 
1-2, in which the hungry would be fed and the rich sent away 
empty. Whether one accepts the textual tradition which omits LX. 
22,19b-20 or that which retains it, there remains nevertheless a fore- 
taste of the eschatological banquet. The breaking of bread by the 
community of the Twelve (Acts 2,46) partially fulfils that eschatology. 
The dispute about greatness occurs immediately before the promise 
of the twelve thrones to the Twelve (Lk. 22,24—27). Here once again 
there is a significant recasting of the tradition by the author in pur- 
suance of his special theme. The parallel passages, both Mat. 20,20—28 
and Mk. 10,35-45, are addressed in the former case to the specific 
claim of the mother of the sons of Zebedee, and in the latter to 
James and John themselves. In Lk. 22,24 the dispute is a general 
one about “which of them should be greatest." Thus Matthew and 
Мат specific question of a position for two individuals in an assumed 
hierarchical authority structure (Mat. 20,23; Mk. 10,40 = oig htoipao- 
тол) is transformed by Luke into the quite general question of the 
kind of structure of authority itself in the community and its cult. 
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The &pxovtes t&v £0vàv and the ueyó&Ao are described in Mat. 20,25 
and Mk. 10,42 in identical terms. But in Lk. 22,25 Luke readapts 
these words diplomatically for Theophilus. He does not refer to a 
single ВосіЛе0с and thus does not single out the Emperor too bla- 
tantly. Rather the expression ot Baoeic tav £vàv cushions the blaten- 
ness of such a direct reference by the obliqueness of a general plural. 
The readaptation of катебоосіббоосту to éGovordCovtes enables Luke 
then to add єберуєтол KaAodvtar.”© Edepyerng was the characteristic 
term for the benefactor of a Greek city-state in Asia Minor, and the 
term was particularly used of someone who endowed a temple and 
cult to the Emperor. Once again we see the contra-cultural images 
in the reformed cult of Judaism with its reverse reflections of social 
structure and order. That order was represented and celebrated in 
the assigned seating places for the banquet ensuing from cultic sacri- 
fice. It is in such a context that Luke chooses to locate the reversal 
of role-values, in which the greater in age (0 peiGwv) must become 
as the younger (б vewtepog) and the (consular) ruler (ô nyobpevoc) as 
the one who serves at table (ò біакоубу; Lk. 22,26-27). Unlike in 
Mat. 20,26-27 and Mk. 10,43-44, there is no hint that you can be- 
come great and a leader in the community by first becoming humble. 
Jesus asserts rather that to be great at the Messianic/Imperial banquet 
would be to recline (&vaxeipevoc), yet he is not great because he 
himself does not recline but is amongst them as one who serves (yò 
dé Ev рёсф ору eim 0с ò біакоубу; Lk. 22,27). 

That reformed cult can now be shown to exhibit the рах dei as a 
counterpart to the рах deorum. 


3C 2.3.2.2. The pax ай and the early community in Acts 

The Twelve, as the foundation of the reformed cult, are attended 
by those who “continued with one accord (лроскортеро®утес бцобо- 
рабом) in the temple (бу тб tep@), breaking bread at home...” (Acts 
2,46). This takes place in the community of equals promised by Mary 
(Acts 2,44—45; 4,32-37 cf. Lk. 1,52-53) in contrast to the dynasts of 
the city states of Asia Minor whose imperial sacrificial banquets cel- 
ebrated rank and power. It is in the Portico of Solomon that the 
"signs and wonders (onneia koi tépata)” take place “through the 
hands of the apostles (бій tv xeipàv tHv &nootóAov)" where “they 


7 Walaskay (1983), р. 36 regards the removal of kata from the Marcan кото- 
kuptevow and котебоосіббоосіу as a modification of the severity of these expressions. 
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were all of one accord (ороборадом; Acts 5,12).” The reformed cult 
thus continues its presence, as with Anna and Zechariah, in the shell 
of the old: it demonstrates its unity and lack of otócig in its ópo8v- 
наббу, a word that is here repeated a second time in the context of 
the old Temple. 

The promise “to set right our feet in the way of peace (katevOdvar 
тоос пббас Eig 060v тїс eipnvng)” is thus continued. But so also is the 
theme that the рах dei, as the counterpart to the рах deorum, 15 marked 
by absence of strife and unity (ouo8vpaddv) in the reformed cult that 
emerges out of Judaism. Augustus’ cult had similary emerged out of 
Republican religion that possessed cults of individual Virtues, but 
which were now collectively associated with the corporate personal- 
ity of the emperor. The cult of Virtues, like Christianity as reformed 
Judaism, was marked by Concordia ('Ouóvoo), Disciplina, Simplicitas 
(бФєАотпс cf. Acts 2,46 see also 2,42, etc). 

It is as the representative of the reformed cultus that began with 
Anna and Zechariah that Paul appears before both Festus and Herod 
Agrippa at the conclusion of Acts. Before the former he rebuts the 
charge of Tertullus that the reformed cultus cannot satisfy the con- 
tra-cultural requirements of achieving what the Imperial Cult set out 
to achieve in terms of the pax de (2A 2.1). But the main people 
addressed in his speech in the presence of Porcius Festus who has 
by this time replaced Felix (Acts 24,27) are the latter. Agrippa and 
Bernice appear here as the representatives of unreformed Judaism 
(25,13-26-32). 

As Campenhausen has pointed out, Paul stands here as the sur- 
viving apostolic witness, the original Twelve now having vanished 
from the scene. Indeed, the Twelve always were shadowy figures in 
Acts: they function as literary constructs that support the distinctive 
Lucan theology that overlays earlier material." The Paul that now 
stands alone insists to Agrippa that he represents the reformed cul- 
tus of Anna and Zechariah: 


7 An earlier tradition of the church of Jerusalem and their eschatological expec- 
tations significance may nevertheless have been present in the material that the 
author uses. See H. von Campenhausen, Der Urchristliche Apostelbegriff, іп StTh 
Vol. 1 Fasc. I-II (1947), pp. 96-130; 133-144. Idem. Kirchliches Amt und geistliche 
Vollmacht, in BeitrHistTh 14 (1963), chapter 2; W. Schmithals, Das Kirchliche 
Apostelamt. Eine Historische Untersuchung, in FRLANT 61, (1961). Acts is really 
not the acts of the Twelve Apostles, but of Peter, James, John, and Paul. 
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And now for the hope of the promise (ёл’ ёАлїбї tfjg eig tobs лотёрос 
пиу éxayyeAiacg) made by God to our fathers I stand condemned (xpwó- 
uevog, to which our Twelve Tribes (tò бобекофоЛом nu@v) hope to 
attain worshipping in intense expectation (£v éxteveia) day and night, 
concerning which hope I am under indictment (éykaAotpo) by the 
Jews, O king. 

Acts 26,6-7 


Thus the scenes in the closing chapters of Acts conclude what the 
opening chapters of Luke began. John the Baptist, son of the priest 
Zachariah faithfully serving at the altar of incense, was destined to 
ётоцибсол коріф Лофу Kateokevaouevov (Lk. 1,17). The conception of 
Jesus was the action of God (uvnoßfivaı £Aéovc) in fulfilment of his 
promise to the fathers (kofàg EAdAnoev прос tob лотёрас пибу), the 
very promises (ёл’ éAníÓi tfjg eig tou лотёрос пибу блоууєМос) for 
which Paul here was on trial. Regarding John, Zachariah speaks of 
тойсол £Aeog petà тфу лотёроу Kai дупобдуєл біавакто буїас adtod 
(1,72-73). We have seen how the Twelve, who continue the reformed 
cultus in the Temple in Acts, by providing the pax dei which unre- 
formed Judaism could not provide, would sit on twelve thrones judg- 
ing the twelve Tribes of Israel (3C 2.3.2.1). Paul here affirms that 
he is the representative of tò баобекйфодом рду, which is the mark 
of the ordered, reformed cult which Jesus inaugurated at the first 
Eucharist. 

We thus see that the author’s legitimation of the community of 
Theophilus and his circle has been on at least two fronts.” He gives 
assurance to that community that it is not а Bacchanalian superstitio, 
and that indeed in Christ the end of oxioua and otéo1g has come 
since, in Peter’s words to Cornelius, divisions between Jew and Gentile 
have been dissolved by the word “which preaches peace (evayye- 
Мборемос eipnvnv) through Jesus Christ.” (Acts 10,36) On the con- 
trary, ot&oig апа оҳісра were the characteristic of unreformed 
Judaism that opposed its reformation in Christ. To this end the 
author was prepared to leave in the background any further way in 
which the reformed cult could clash with the Imperial Cult over 
emperor worship, even though the social reality of the latter was 


8 А third front would be that constituted by the followers of John the baptist, 
who, the author assures us, accepted the eschatology of the Christian saeculum aureum 
shorn of traditional apocalyptic, and whose followers readily went over to the com- 
munity of Jesus (Acts 18,25; 19,1 4). 
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present throughout Asia Minor, as it would have been obliquely in 
the trial and martyrdom of Paul at Rome before Nero. 

But an important question for our account now emerges. If both 
before the Sanhedrin, before Felix, and before Agrippa and Festus 
the Imperial Cult was the backcloth to what Luke-Acts proclaims both 
about paganism and the Judaism which Christianity reformed, why 
is there such a silence about the Imperial Cult itself in the cities of 
Asia Minor that Paul visits, and in particular at Ephesus? 


3C 2.3.2.3. Paul in Ephesus (Acts 19,21-40) 
Nowhere was the silence more deafening than at Ephesus where, in 
Acts 19,21—40, there is recorded a disturbance (v. 23: té&payoc) that 
almost leads an indictment for otacız (v. 40: kıvdvvedonev букоЛєтовол 
стбсғоҳс̧). The riot of the silversmiths over the attack on their trade 
in connection with the cult of Artemis is described in high relief. 
Though the Imperial Cult experienced under Domitian a consider- 
able development specifically in Ephesus, as we shall see (5A 2), never- 
theless it was already established there in more than rudimentary 
form in Paul's time. There was а Sebasteion or cult room, а уфос, 
within the teuévog of the Artemisium,” a temple of Augustus within 
the city itself dating from 27 B.C., and an earlier temple of Roma 
and Julius Caesar.*! The Sebasteion was the work of P. Vedius Pollio 
under private instructions from Augustus to incorporate his cult into 
Greek temples under guise of financial and legal reorganisation.” 
Clearly Ephesus had been at the very centre of the developments 
which first associated the Emperor with an existing cult whether of 
Roma, the Virtues, or of Artemis, and then by slow degrees syn- 
thesised the worship of one with the other. 

Certainly Acts 19,35 knows of the distinguished title of “temple- 
keeper (vewxdpoc)” held by the city, although it focuses on being 
VEWKOPOG тйс neyaAng Артёшдос. Yet where assimilation with emperor 


? IBM 522 = ILS 97 and CIL 3, 7118. For further bibliography see Price (1984), 
p. 254 and 134 footnote 7. 

® 7. Eph. 111,902 = SEG 26,1243; І. Eph. 404 = SEG 39, 1210. See also Price 
(1984), p. 254. 

*! Dio Cassius, 51, 20,6: Коїсор бё Ev tobto та te САЛО expnuaricer, Kai tepévn 
Th te ‘Pon xoi tà потрі tÔ Kaioopı, і Hpac odtov ЧобМмом bvopdous, ëv te 'Eoéco 
xai Ev Nixaío увубовол Epfikev «тол үйр тоте ai пође ё ëv en "Авіа kai èv te тў 
Bıdvvia проєтетірпуто. Kai тобтоюс HEV toi “Popators тоїс nop’ оотоїс EXOLKODOL тибу 
прооётоѓє: toic i бё ön Eévore, ' "ElAnvög сфос ётікоЛёсос, é EQUTO туа, toic HEV 'Actavoig 
£v Перубшо, xoig дё BiBvvoig бу Nixoundeia, tepevioar énétpeys. 

® SEG 40, 1001. 
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worship had proceeded as at Ephesus, there would be “a union of 
neocorates."? Although evidence for this title specifically for a city 
with an imperial temple is clearer in the time of Domitian, Hadrian, 
and Caracalla, those developments were founded on earlier assimi- 
lation. The Asiarchs have been identified contentiously with priests 
of the Imperial Cult, and certain of these officials are described in 
Acts 19,31 as Paul's friends (twég Өё t&v Аспарубм, бутес оотф pidon). 
And this was in a principle city, after Pergamon, of the Koinon of 
Asia which had issued the decree of 9 B.C. to which we have made 
frequent reference,® and which possessed shrines of the Imperial Cult 
there under Claudius and Мего.8% 

On the apologetic thesis, the omission of such references would 
be to defend Christianity before the magistrate. The defence, how- 
ever, would be, as it is presented in Acts, to say the least, poorly 
constructed. Rather, we have argued, the apologetic motif should be 
subsumed under and made subsidiary to Lukes general purpose in 
legitimating the social construction of reality of Theophilus and his 
Christian group. There need not be any final clash between the 
Roman empire and the faith that they avow. If not until under 
Domitian, then at least until Pliny's correspondence, sacrificing in 
the Imperial Cult was no litmus test for Christian loyalty to the 
empire. The earlier question was rather whether adherence to 
Christianity lead to the Bacchanalian supersitio that lead to ot&oig 
and thus upset the pax deorum. It could therefore be supposed that 
Christians were absent from imperial festivals in consequence of such 
a malign intention. 

Luke-Acts has shown that, to the contrary, Theophilus’ faith leads 
to the true eipnvn, the pax de, with owtnpia, уікт and a saeculum 
aureum promised to the Jewish Fathers and fulfilled in а reformed 
cult in which a new age has dawned through a Divine Child born of 
divine parentage by means of a human Virgin. At one point Festus 
might accuse Paul of behaving like a Bacchic maenad, when he says: 
“You are raving, Paul (uaivn, ПабЛе), your many words have turned 
your mind to a frenzy (tà noAAG oe ypåpuata eic naviav перітрёлел).” 
But Paul is recorded as replying, in the full context of the discourse 


*5 Foakes Jackson and Lake (1933) 1,4, p. 250. 

è Ibid. 1,5 pp. 244-256; Price (1984), рр. 65-66; pp. 72-73; Fishwick (1987), 
1,1 p. 22. 

55 IB 4 and 2C 1. 

8% Ross Taylor (1933), р. 257. 
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of legitimation constructed by the author: “I am not raving (об 
natvopan)... but I speak the words of truth and of self-discipline 
(GANG GANBEtas Kai софросфуто phata блтофӨёүүонол; Acts 26,24).” 

Theophilus and his contemporaries had been brought up in a 
pagan background, outlined in our first chapter, of a civil war requir- 
ing an extraordinary act of augurium, in order to set right a disor- 
dered nature as the metaphysical counterpart of a disordered empire 
(2A 5). These keenly felt, religious aspirations, were witnessed by the 
ideology of the Imperial Cult found in Vergil, Horace, Ovid, and 
Lucan, amongst others, and by the inscriptions such as that of the 
Koinon of Asia. Such religious aspirations could now find their sat- 
isfaction in the new, reformed Judaeo-Christian cult, with its contra- 
cultural reversal of imperial power and privilege. Luke will therefore 
not allow his purpose to be destroyed by suggesting a head on col- 
lision between Christ and Caesar in which the one must nihilate the 
other. Rather than being nihilated, imperialist religious aspirations 
must be better satisfied and fulfilled by the єбауубМом toig лтоҳоїс 
(Lk. 4,18). 

But although the possibility of ultimate conflict between the reli- 
gious needs of the empire and those of Christianity is placed in the 
background, the possibility of that clash is nevertheless still tactfully 
represented, as we shall now see. 


ЗС 2.3.3. Implied references to the Imperial Cult 

We shall now examine a number of passages in which the Imperial 
Cult and its ramifications are implied, even though the author has, 
for the reasons that we have given, suppressed any overt references. 


3C 2.3.3.1. The death of Herod Agrippa (Acts 12,21-22) 

In Caesarea the temple of Tóyn or Fortuna had become assimilated 
with the genius of Caesar, by the process of gradual imperial deification 
that we have described.?' The scene takes place "оп a Calendar date 
(taxt quépa).” Here we have, arguably, the festival of the dies natalis 


97. Eusebius, Mart. Pal. 11,30; Josephus, Antiqu. 16,136, cf. K. Lake, The Chronology 
of Acts, in Foakes Jackson and Lake (1933) 1,5 pp. 450—452 cf. L. Levine, Caesarea 
under Roman Rule, іп $7LA 7 (1975), рр. 27-29. See also A. Raban, The Harbours 
of Caesarea Maritima: Results of the Caesarea Ancient Harbour Excavation Project, 
1980-1985, in BAR International Series (1989) 491, pp. 51-53; Idem. Koioépeia й прос 
LeBaotH Auiévu two harbours for two entities? in Caesarea Papers, Straton’s Tower, 
Herod's Harbour, and Roman and Byzantine Caesarea, (Michigan: Ann Arbor 
1992), in JRA Suppl. Ser. 5 (1989), pp. 68-74; E. Krentz, Caesarea and early 
Christianity, in JRA, Suppl. 5 (1989), pp. 261-265. 
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of Augustus at Caesarea, or if not his Quinquennalia commemorating 
his defeat of Anthony in the month of August that bears his name. 

The scene is therefore, from the outset, surrounded by repressed 
images of the Imperial Cult. Herod appears like a divine monarch 
of the Greek city states of Asia Minor and Egypt “clothed in royal 
raiment (évdvodpevoc бовйта Bacay), and, having taken his judi- 
cial seat (kaBious éri тоб Рпиатос), he made a speech (Єбпитубреї) to 
them.” The öfjuog retorts that they hear “the voice of God and not 
of a man,” and in consequence Herod is eaten with worms because 
“he did not give glory to God.” 

As Eusebius (Н.Е. II,10,3), following Josephus (Ant. 19,343-351) 
well knows, Herod’s activity on this occasion was his celebration of 
"spectacles in honour of Caesar (ovvetéAet 8’ évtad0a Hewpiag eic thv 
Каїсорос тишу). Furthermore, Herod “knew that the festival was 
for the latter’s safety (on£p тїс éxeivov сотпріос Eoprnv Tiva tadthHV 
émwotópevog) and at it were assembled (koi nap’ отту füpowto) a 
multitude of those in office and of high rank in the province (t&v 
котб thv énapyiav Ev тёЛел Kai провеВпкотом eic a&tav nAfOoc)." Clearly 
the games (ewpiac), associated with the emperor's safety (swtnpias), 
at which the events of Acts 12,21-22 took place, are held at Caesarea 
where a temple of his cult was to be found. Those games there- 
fore imply a celebration in connection with that cult. There is thus 
implicit in this example a warning to the circle of Theophilus that 
the worship of divine rulers is quite foreign to the Judaeo-Christian 
traditions. А similar example against what is regarded as a typical 
pagan (as opposed to a Jewish) tendency is given at Lystra: Paul and 
Barnabas are identified with Hermes and Zeus, and the priest of 
Zeus expresses willingness to offer them sacrifice. They vehemently 
object with the traditional monotheistic Jewish argument in rebuttal 
(Acts 14,11-18). 

Thus Theophilus and his circle are tacitly warned that though 
there need be no conflict between their religious convictions and the 
Imperial Cult, such a conflict might arise. In their reformed Jewish 
cult they had received the true means for obtaining the pax dei both 
for themselves and for the empire, and with fax the true saeculum 
aureum initiated by the Divine Child who was the only true filius dei. 
Whether the стбсұс was in society or reflected metaphysically in the 
world of nature, the true ғїрўут and víxn was through Bethlehem 
and finally the Triumphal Entry and the blood of the cross. But 
though they might avoid the appellatio that called on all members of 
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a particular Asiatic city state to worship on one or several of the 
many birthdays celebrating the divination of Augustus and his heirs— 
and with full confidence (бсфбЛела, Lk. 1,4) that they were obtain- 
ing the рах dei by better means—, nevertheless there was a danger 
that the cult might develop further. Pliny, if not Domitian, was to 
show how it could become a full-blown loyalty test and lead inevitably 
to a clash of allegiance. 

That the author was aware of such a possibility is shown in the 
next passage that we shall consider. 


3C 2.3.3.2. Acts 17,7 and 18,13 
Having charged the Jews at Thessalonica with a 9ópvfoc, the author 
recounts how Jason and others are hauled before the politarchs for 
having given house-space to “those who have placed in a state of 
agitation (&vaotatócavtec) the civilised world (tijv oikovuevnv).” (Acts 
17,6) This was the self-same oikovuevn or Roman Empire that receives 
the ööyna regarding the census in Lk. 2,1, which we argued would 
have been associated, in terms of a Graeco-Roman religious con- 
text, with the ritual lustrum of the city boundaries over the reforms 
of which Augustus took control (Res Gestae 8,2) in becoming Pontifex 
Maximus (3A 1.1). Luke has assimilated—and in so doing distorted— 
an event which, if historical, was a census that pertained to Syria, 
with an event involving the оікооџёут in which Augustus himself was 
immediately involved and with it by implication his cult.? Furthermore, 
this self-same оікооџёут is recorded as worshipping along with all 
Asia, Artemis of Ephesus, but in a context in which the universal 
character of that worship was becoming increasing guaranteed by the 
association of the Emperor with the cult of this goddess (Acts 19,27). 
In this context therefore we can read the accusation of Jason, and 
Paul and his companions to whom the latter had given shelter: 


All these are acting contrary to the decrees of Caesar (obtoi л@утєс 
anevavıı 1Qv боүрбтоу Каїсарос лрӣссоосл), saying that there is а 
different emperor, Jesus (BaoıA&a Єтером Aéyovtes eivaı "Inootv). 

Acts 17,7 


This passage clearly cannot be used to support the view that Luke- 
Acts is addressed as an apology to a Roman magistrate. The politarchs 
simply do not judge the accuracy of the accusation at all, nor hear 


88 See footnotes 20 and 21 above. 
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any formal reply. They simply dismiss Jason, and the brotherhood 
then sends Paul and Silas away by night to Beroea (г. 8-9). 

We saw that the author has already made clear Jesus’ claim to 
kingship, and that claim would have been readily accepted by 
Theophilus and his circle. In that respect they clashed with the ends 
of the state. But Luke can reassure them that the clash is with the 
perceived cultic and religious means to achieving the state’s religious 
ends, and not the ends themselves. Thus discretely opting out of the 
Imperial Cult does not conflict fundamentally with the social, religious, 
and political ends of such a society. Theophilus and his circle could 
not of course avow allegiance to imperial authority only in a non- 
religious, secular sense: their universe of discourse did not make the 
distinction between the secular and the sacred. The object of par- 
ticipating in the Imperial Cult and using the special act of augury 
was to secure the pax deorum, the saeculum aureum and the divine Child 
leading to the fulfilment of promises of owtnpia etc., and these were 
proper religious ends. But the true fulfilment of those ends was 
through the true counterparts to their means found in the reformed 
Jewish cult. 

Discretely, therefore, and in the language of tangential reference, 
the Imperial Cult is present as a potential source of clash with 
Theophilus’ circle which may nevertheless still be avoided. Christianity 
itself, as expressed in Luke, will never upset the pax deorum and never 
therefore require imperial intervention at the cultic level in order to 
set the world right. They might simply avoid conflict as the politarchs 
at Thessalonica had done. 

But although in the sunlight of his Christian-imperial eschatology 
Luke might convey feelings of great optimism to Theophilus and his 
circle, he nevertheless encapsulates his concern about other aspects 
of their legal position in the passages that we shall now examine. 


3C 2.3.3.3. Legal Obligation and Custom: Acts 16,20-21 

Having argued that Luke-Acts is a reconstruction both of Graeco- 
Roman and Jewish social reality so as to legitimate Christianity in 
the Roman Empire, we are now in a position to read the message 
of this further text through the eyes of Theophilus and his circle, to 


в» That the clarity and validity of the modern distinction between the secular 
and the religious are only apparent can be seen if one tries to apply the distinc- 
tion in the specific areas of abortion, denominational education, euthanasia etc. 
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whom the Imperial Cult, whether in Rome or Asia Minor, would 
have clearly been of religious significance. 

We need to consider what message Theophilus would have derived 
from the incident at Philippi in which Paul and Silas are brought 
before the &pyovtec/otpatnyoi. The slave owners of the exorcised 
maid charge that: 


These men are causing disturbance to our city (обтої oi &vOpenor 
ёктарӣссоослу дубу thv лоМу), and as Jews (Тообойої олбрҳоутес koi) 
are proclaiming customs (katayyéAAovow £n) which it is unlawful for 
us to accept or practice being Romans (б. оок Єбєстім ђрїу napadexeodon 
0008 поїєїм ‘Papaiors обслу). 

Acts 16,20—21 


Paul and Silas, after a miraculous freeing from their prison bonds, 
are finally released by officials who are embarrassed that they have 
publicly beaten uncondemned Roman citizens. This fact however 
does not of itself acquit them from the main charge. Whether they 
were Jews who were Roman citizens or not, and whether they had 
caught the magistrates off-guard on another matter, the central charge 
nevertheless remained. 

That central charge was that though Jews might be exempt from 
Graeco-Roman religious customs, Gentiles were not, particularly those 
with Roman citizenship throughout the Greek city states of Asia 
Minor. And this leads us directly to the means by which Jews could 
avoid the requirement, whether purely social or legal, to take part 
in the Imperial Cult, and thus to refrain from appearing in proces- 
sional white, following the supplicatio, with myrtle wreathes on their 
heads and myrtle branches in their hands. The grounds of the social 
acceptability of non-participation, later with Decius Trajan to become 
the legal acceptability, was ancestral custom. In the specific words 
of the charge against Paul: 


This man persistently persuades people (dvaneideı обтос тобс àvOpónovc) 
contrary to the law (ларі: tov vóuov) to worship God. (сбВесвол tov Өєбу). 
Acts 18,13 


Theophilus, крбтістос̧, and his circle, living in Asia Minor in the 
eighties of the first century, would have found this argument of great 
significance for their personal circumstances (3B 3.1). Standing at 
the forefront of the successors to the Greek city states in communi- 
ties such as Ephesus, Pergamon, Antioch in Pisidia, etc., they well 
knew that there was no legal compulsion on them to participate in 
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the Imperial Cult. Yet the Hellenistic culture that had formed their 
perspectives on the world was one to which that cultus was critical. 
The Augustan revolution had produced the pax deorum, and re- 
ordered the cosmic and metaphysical dislocation of the natural order 
witnessed in a century of civil wars with which countless prodigious 
natural disasters were associated (2A 4). There was a strongly felt 
moral and patriotic compulsion to continue what had been cele- 
brated in the decrees of the Koinon of Asia and elsewhere (2B 4). 
But they had been catechetized and received into the post-Pauline 
communities in Asia Minor, and were now Christians. 

How could their new faith enable their reintegration into the com- 
munity from which it had alienated them? How could this perceived, 
social-psychological need for the celebration of social order after 
bloody social strife, fulfilled in the Imperial Cultus that had secured 
the pax deorum, now experience new fulfilment by the new religion? 
One way would be to identify their religion as a valid form of 
Judaism, and thus the social acceptability of non-participation be 
understood and acknowledged by their society. But historically Paul 
had suggested, at least to the Galatians, a radical disjunction between 
the Law and Christ on whose cross the commandments had been 
destroyed (Gal. 3,10-14). The radical character of this disjunction 
had been considerably softened in Rom. 9—11. But here the Gentile 
mission was still emphasised as distinct from the Jewish, with the lat- 
ter to experience purely eschatological fulfilment, despite the metaphor 
of the grafting of the wild olive onto the original stem (Rom. 11,17-24). 

The deutero-Paulinist author of Luke-Acts offers a reconstruction 
of the theology of the historical Paul. The Christian cultus into which 
Theophilus has been catechetized is the Jewish cultus, but a reformed 
Jewish cultus (3B 1-3). If the non-participation of unreformed Israel 
is socially acceptable, a fortiori a reformed Israel should be, which is 
the true fulfilment of patriarchal promised from time immemorial. 
But the reformed cult has gone far beyond the social acceptability 
of a merely passive non-participation. Luke-Acts offers a positive rea- 
son for non-participation, namely that the purpose of the Imperial 
Cult, namely the рах deorum and the sacramental means for the con- 
tinuance of the saeculum aureum is far better achieved through the 
єїрйут of Bethlehem (3B 3.1-3) and the Triumphal Entry (3C 3.2.1), 


? Brown and Meier (1983) chapt. 2. 
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and the уїкт and сотпріо that follow from the birth of Child from 
the Virgin, and his death and resurrection. 

Such an ideology thus opened the prospect for Theophilus and 
his group to overcome their alienation and positively, through the 
creation of a contra-culture, to reintegrate themselves into the social 
fabric of their societies by means of a new religion that would achieve 
the perceived objective of those societies. As such, the ideology was 
doomed to fail and the attempt prove to be in vain. But the Lucan 
writing remain an enduring testimony to such a failed attempt. 

According to Fox and others Theophilus may have witnessed the 
trial and also perhaps the execution of St. Paul?! They could have 
comforted themselves in the light of the imagery of Luke-Acts that 
even a less tyrannical emperor than Nero would not have been 
justified in executing Paul for отӣс and for teaching non-ancestral 
religious customs. The рах that Sebastos had claimed through his 
reformed cult, Christ had achieved through his. This comforting re- 
assurance had anchored the questioned legitimacy of the reformed 
Christian in the unambiguous legitimacy of the Jewish cult. But the 
re-assurance was now to collapse with the final exclusion of any rep- 
resentative of Christianity on the roll of Jewish names that had paid 
the tax for the destroyed Temple at Aelia directly into the treasury 
as required by law. 

Vespasian had imposed the fiscus Judaicus оп every Jew of at least 
20 years of age. What they had previously paid to the Temple at 
Jerusalem destroyed in the crushed revolt was now paid into the 
imperial treasury.” According to Suetonius, this tax applied to all 
Jews observing their ancestral £85. Domitian now encouraged denun- 
ciations of those who lived as Jews without making open professions 
as well as those who concealed their Jewish origin. Keresztes argues 
convincingly that the former class indicated gentiles who were con- 
sidered to be converts to Judaism to whom the infamous physical 
inspection for circumcision would not necessarily apply. The ceBdpevor 
often stopped far short of conversion to full Judaism.* It was the 


3 R.L. Fox, Pagans and Christians in the Mediterranean World from the second century to 
the conversion of Constantine, (Harmondsworth: Penguin 1986), pp. 430-432 ff. 

92 Josephus, Bell. fud. 1,152. 

33 Dio Cassius 65,7,2; Suetonius, Domit. 12,2 cf. Р. Keresztes, The Jews, the 
Christians, and the Emperor Domitian, іп VCh 27 (1973), рр. 1-28 to which I am 
heavily indebted for my comments here. 

9! Keresztes (1973), p. 5 quoting С. La Piana, Foreign Groups in Rome during 
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scandal of these denunciations that Nerva ended and which forms 
the significance of the inscription FISCI IVDAICI CALVMNIA SVBLATA 
s.c.” It should be remembered that prosecutions under Roman crim- 
inal law depended heavily on such informers in the absence of a 
regular police-force. 

Dio Cassius 68, 1,2 refers to the senatus consultum under Nerva that 
prohibited accusations for following “a Jewish way of life (Тооболкос 
Bioc).” But with this was clearly bracketed also accusation of до Вғло. 
Impiety towards the Emperor and the gods is not normally to be 
associated with tax evasion, but clearly it had been in some cases. 
These, as Keresztes argues, could not have been Jews by race who 
were entitled to practice their ancestral religion without participa- 
tion in any pagan cult including the Imperial Cult. They must have 
therefore have been gentiles leading а Тообалкіс Biog. 

Dio Cassius 67, 14,1-2 mentions the famous Domitianic case of 
Flavius Clemens and Flavia Domitilla who were accused of авебтис 
because they had strayed into tà tv 'Iovóaíov Өт: in consequence 
Flavius was executed and Flavia banished to Pandateria. Included 
with them as victims of Domitian’s terror were many others who 
are described as “turning away to Jewish customs (єс tà t&v ‘lovdaiwv 
nom eEoxéAAovtec).” It was conversion that Domitian was therefore 
attacking. 

We need not here re-open the hoary debate on the specific question 
as to whether Flavius and Flavia were Christians rather than Jews. 
Theophilus and his group in Asia Minor were Christians, but in a 
society in which they would be readily identified phenomenologically 
with leading a ’Iovdaıkög Віос. Under Domitian Gentiles converting 
to such a life were clearly considered socially deviant, with the result 
that initial claims that they should be punished for non-payment of 
the fiscus Judaicus was then followed by charges of àoéBew and of 
being &@eo1. Indeed it could well be argued that, as good deutero- 
Paulinists, such uncircumcised cefóuevot were unlisted on the rolls 
of Jewish synagogues and unrecognised by those following the bira- 
choth haminim. Thus they could not have paid the fiscus Fudaicus even 
though they had wished to do so. Yet now, accused under Domitian's 


the First Centuries of the Empire, in HTAR 20 (1927), pp. 275-390 and G.F. Moore, 

Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era, (Harvard: U.P. 1927), p. 5. More 

recently see SEG 39, 1840-1841; 40, 41, 918; 1840; 42, 726; 1226; 1813; 43, 1298. 
^^ Keresztes (1973), р. 6. 
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policy for not having paid the tax whilst they followed а Лооболкос̧ 
Віос, they were in a cleft stick. The fact of their conversion could 
be held against them and the charge of бс ғо accordingly follow. 

Thus the scene at Ephesus in Acts 16,20-21 finds reflection in 
these Domitianic events as Theophilus and his circle experienced 
them. The cefópevot of Asia Minor were Roman citizens who, despite 
their contra-cultural ideology, were regarded as having no legal right 
to the Lukan reformed Judaism that encapsulated their imperialist 
aspirations to be good citizens as well as good Christians. In the last 
analysis Luke will admit that he leaves unanswered what the legacy 
of Paul was to do for them in their own day as it had in the days 
of the Ephesian magicians. As a Jew Paul had persuaded them to 
become сєВдбиємої, “contrary to the law to worship God (napa tov 
vópov сёВесдол tov Өєбу),” and thus to accept “ т unpermitted to 
Romans (& обк есту tiiv napaöexeodan . . . ‘Papatorg odow).” In 
Domitian's time it was thus also un-permitted &n that lead to charges 
of &àcépea for a temple tax which was not only unpaid but for which 
names had been absent from synagogal registers that would have 
otherwise have implied obligation to make such payment. 

Let us now summarise the point to which this chapter has lead us. 


Part D. Сновсн ORDER AND IMPERIAL SOCIETY 


We have thus argued that Luke-Acts represents ideology but not in 
the sense of the apology of an individual or group to a hostile Roman 
magistrate. We agree thus far with Esler that this work represents 
in-house legitimation and not apology.” 

But the general concept of legitimation is to be sharpened specific- 
ally in terms of a sociological theory of contra-culture. The group 
legitimates itself by constructing an alternative frame of reference 
with a related alternative scale of values that justified both its sig- 
nificance and indeed its very existence. But that reconstruction is 
parasitic nevertheless on the social construction of reality of the host 
culture, which provides the raw material out of which to construct 
the reversal of images. Those images we have seen to be the com- 
plex of ideas of augury, of census and of lustrum, of pax deorum, of 


% Esler (1987), pp. 220-223. 
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saeculum aureum, of victoria and concordia which cluster around the devel- 
oping ideology of the Imperial Cult. | 

The particular alternative Christian construction of reality could 
sustain its plausibility to a maximum extent only during the period 
immediately preceding the accession of the emperor Domitian. The 
parallel to the reformed, pagan Imperial Cult, achieving the pax deo- 
тит where its republican predecessor had failed, was Christianity as 
reformed Judaism, fulfilling the promises of the Divine Child and 
the saeculum aureum promised to the Jewish patriarchs. Domitian was 
to emphasise through the Imperial Cult the responsibility of the Jews 
to pay the Temple Tax as the socially acceptable proxy for partici- 
pation in the cult. But the Jews themselves at this time through the 
biracoth haminim were finally to exclude even Jewish Christianity, prac- 
ticed by the survivors of the tradition of James the Lord’s brother, 
from constituting a valid form of Judaism. 

Thus from now on any adherent of any other form of Judaism 
than what Theophilus’ group would regard as unreformed Judaism 
would stand exposed by their non-participation in the Imperial Cult. 
It would not be so easy to avoid inviting the question as to whether 
their refusal to participate in the sacramental means for obtaining 
the pax deorum implied upsetting that pax through otacız fomented 
by other scelera such as magic and witchcraft. 'Ас ғо was the charge 
that followed from the fact that they had followed, by their own 
contra-cultural claim, a reformed ‘lovdarkds Bios that was the reversed 
image of Augustus’ reform of the republican magisterial auguria to 
produce the pax deorum. They had no right to depart from ancestral 
#0n, so that they must be punished for this as much as non-payment 
of the fiscus Judaicus. The contra-cultural ideology had failed in its 
initial, Lucan form to reintegrate the contra-culture within the host 
culture. 

It is however important to note that part of the contra-cultural 
construction that reveals itself as more than legitimation is to be seen 
in the formation of an ideology of Church Order. Luke founds the 
church on the Twelve apostles, who continue with Jesus in his tri- 
als, to whom he entrusts the kingdom delivered by his Father, and 
who are appointed to eat at his table in his kingdom and to sit “on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel." (LX. 22,30) Although this 
saying is found also in Matthew (19,28) and comes therefore from Q, 
Luke makes the promise applicable to the Twelve alone in the specific 
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context of the Last Supper (3C 2.3.2.1). The reapplication of the 
saying to the kingdom, not given to all disciples, but “willed” or “given 
as the right of inheritance to (кбуф біатіверол oyiv коӨфс баєӨєто por 
6 nathp pov Bacıkeiav)” the Twelve alone is therefore indicative of 
Luke’s own construction of the authority structure of the community. 
Let us examine briefly his reconstruction of authority in the Christian 
community. 


3D 1. The introduction of the apostolic college 


Luke’s sources are indicative of an awareness that the Twelve did 
not constitute an exclusive, authority group in the earliest commu- 
nities, nor were they alone allowed the title of “apostle.” Acts 13,1-3 
describes the ministers at Antioch as “prophets and teachers... who 
lay hands on Barnabas and Saul.” Apparently in consequence of 
their being thus “sent out” as travelling missionaries, they are both 
called anöotoAoı in Acts 14,4 and 14. Perhaps, alternatively they are 
called such because in 11,28-30, when the prophet Agabus proph- 
esied a famine, the brethren at Antioch send relief (&nootetAavtes) 
“for the brethren in Judaea... to the elders through the hand of 
Barnabas and Saul.” (v. 30) Such a concept of apostolicity is sup- 
ported in Didache 11,3-6 where the travelling missionary 15 associ- 
ated closely with the prophetic office held additionally. Furthermore, 
in | Cor. 15,6 and 7 the resurrection appearance “to James and all 
the apostles” is quite different from, and several stages later (Peter/the 
Twelve/five hundred brothers/James) than, the appearance to the 
Twelve. 

Thus Acts 1,15-26 is clearly Lukes own reconstruction, when it 
makes the Twelve and the fact of their being eyewitnesses uniquely 


? Mat. 19, 23-30 places this statement in the context of the Rich Young Man 
(16-21) and is a promise not only to Peter but to all who follow Jesus (oi &xoAov0f- 
соутёс цот) “in the rebirth” (ду ti падлууєместа). 

38 Cf. also Rom. 16,7 where Andronicus and Junia are described as énionpor toig 
&xootóAotc, and in 2 Cor. 8,23 (®бєАфої fjv блостодої £kkAnotàv) and 11,5 and 
13 and 12,11. In the latter case the brepAiav &nóotoAoi appears to refer not to 
those who have passed the test as witnesses to the resurrection, but to the charis- 
matic and prophetic test of perfoming tà onpeta tod dzootóAov. Furthermore in 
Mat. 10,2; Mk. 3,14; 6,30; Lk. 6,13; 9,10; 11,49 the reference is to those who trav- 
elled either with Jesus or who were sent out by him as missionaries, and not as 
Witnesses to a resurrection that had not as yet occurred. See also Campenhausen 
(1947), pp. 96-130; K. Lake, The Twelve and the Apostles, in Foakes Jackson and 
Lake (1933) 1,5 pp. 37-59. 
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central to the authority structure of the community, (v. 22) conjoin- 
ing incidentally with them the “Lord’s Brothers” (v. 14). The addi- 
tion of Matthias in replacement of Judas is also clearly the author’s 
own construction. In Acts 12,2 James the apostle is martyred by 
Herod Agrippa, but the apostolic body does not meet again in order 
to replace the deceased office-bearer. 

However, the author’s purpose in constructing a putative Order 
for the primitive Church is clearly not that of later Hegessipus or 
Irenaeus, or of the Clementine Homilies.° The apostles do not ini- 
tiate an episcopal succession list. They do however ordain the seven 
deacons but only according to the Western text of Acts 6,1-6. The 
ms. tradition otherwise implies that the community itself ordains with 
apostolic approval.' Both Paul and Barnabas (Acts 14,21), whilst 
travelling through Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch in Pisidia, “ordain 
presbyters in every church (хетротоупсамтес бё adtoic кот’ ExxAnoiav 
npeoßvrepovg),” by virtue presumably of the apostolicity of the trav- 
elling missionary and not the apostolicity of the eyewitness to the 
resurrection. 

Yet there is no clearly articulated theory of ministerial Order sys- 
tematically imposed upon the text since there are mentioned elders 
(Acts 11,30), but not apostles (nor deacons), over the church in 
Jerusalem who receive the relief-gift as a result of Agabus' proph- 
esying, but of whose ordination, unlike that of the deacons, we have 
no mention. Furthermore, presbyters are regularly associated with 
the apostles throughout Acts, but no account of the origin of their 
office, unlike that of apostles and deacons, is ever given.'”' Yet the 
supposed ordinations of presbyters by Paul and Barnabas, and the 
summoning of the Ephesian presbyters by Paul himself in Acts 20,17, 

. was clearly important to the author as an apostolic function. In 
v. 28 Paul addresses these same presbyters as ёлїсколо1, though, as 
in Clement Romans 44,1—5, there is a plurality of such ministers and 
the terms are evidently interchangeable. 


ээ A. Brent, Diogenes Laertius and the Apostolic Succession, іп JEH 44,3 (1993), 
pp. 375-386; Idem. Hippolytus and the Roman Church in the Third Century: 
Communities in Tension before the Emergence of a Monarch-Bishop, in SupplVCh 
31 (Leiden: EJ. Brill 1995), pp. 476-501. 

109 Acts 6,6 ods Éotncav Evanıov тфу &nrootóAov, кої просєоЁбџєуо блевпком 
adtoig т0с xeipag. The subject of ёстпсоу is clearly the Hellenists themselves who 
lay hands on the seven like the prophets and teachers of Antioch on Barnabas and 
Saul (Acts 13,3). Foakes Jackson and Lake (1933) 1,4 р. 65, and 1,5 note 11 р. 137. 

Wl Acts 15, 2,4,6,22-23; 16,4. 
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There is no primary historical evidence for the existence of a pres- 
byterate in the original Pauline communities. Thus the existence of 
the institution here is a clear contrivance of the deutero-Paulinist 
author which he nevertheless shares with the pseudonymous Pastoral 
Epistles written contemporaneously with him."? The connection of 
the Pauline congregation through ordination of office-bearers is in- 
tended to emphasise the unity of the reformed cult of Judaism, which 
begins in Jerusalem and proceeds to Samaria and then to Rome 
with each movement leading back to Jerusalem itself. 

Paul ordains presbyters just as Peter and the original apostles had 
ordained the deacons (Acts 6,1—6) even though there the account is 
also constructed, and the deacons were originally the self-standing 
office bearers of a culturally separate congregation.'? The ministries 
of Peter and Paul must be seen to be not only symmetrical with 
each other but organisationally related through the Council of 
Jerusalem in Acts 15,1-35. The latter event has been notoriously 
impossible to reconcile satisfactorily with the primary source of Gal. 
1-2. Furthermore, even the prophets and teachers of Antioch can- 
not be allowed to come into existence independently, but must be 
shown to have migrated there originally, with Agabus, from Jerusalem 
(Acts 11,27). Peter must report back to the apostles in Jerusalem all 
that has happened in his missionary activity (Acts 11,1). 

If the author's purpose is clearly not to legitimate later, catholic 


102 Philip. 1, 2 mentions блісколої and бійкомої as office-holders. The deutero- 


Pauline 1 Тіт. 5,17 distinguishes npeoBdtepor from elder men by the fact that they 
are npoeotótec and therefore unambiguously officer-holders, and Ті. 1,5 contains 
an injunction to ordain them in a phrase reminiscent of Acts 14,21 (iva . . . kataotions 
(хетротоупсамтєс дё оотоїс) xoà лоћлу (кот! ExxAnoiav) лресВотёроос). Auxkovot are 
otherwise mentioned in 1 Тіт. 3,8 and 12, although a certain ambivalence 15 main- 
tained by the fact that “Timothy” himself is called a бійкомос in 4, 6. éniokonoi 
are mentioned in the generic singular in 1 Тіт. 3,2 and Tit. 1,7 but no-where as 
unambiguously distinct from the лресВотерол. In the Pastorals, as in Luke-Acts, we 
would seem therefore to be in a time contemporary with Clement of Rome and 
therefore around 95 A.D. To that extent I would be prepared to accept the assess- 
ment of S. New, The Name, Baptism, and the Laying on of Hands, in Foakes 
Jackson and Lake (1933) 1,5 Note 11 pp. 137-138 that here were laid the foun- 
dations of later catholic practice. I cannot therefore accept either Campenhausen 
(1969), pp. 156-165 ff. that would date the Pastorals later on the grounds that they 
presuppose single-bishops, nor R. Brown, Priest and Bishop: Biblical Reflections, (New 
York: Paulist Press 1970), pp. 67-70 ff. who was prepared to defend the existence 
of a presbyterate in the original Pauline communities. 

1 HJ. Cadbury, The Hellenists, in Foakes Jackson and Lake (1933) 1,5 Note 7 
pp. 59-74. 
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Church order through his not always neatly constructed edifice, what 
role does that construction play? We are now, in the light of our 
account so far, in a position to give a fresh answer to an old problem. 


3D 2. The centrality of the Temple to reformed Judaism 


It is necessary firstly, and perhaps least controversially, to portray 
Christianity as a reformed Jewish cult. The world-wide cult of Judaism 
was united around the Temple, and a practical expression of that 
unity was in the fiscus Judaicus. Likewise Luke’s reformed cultus must 
be located and centred on the Jerusalem Temple, where the disciples 
gather with the apostles for worship whilst continuing at home in 
the apostles’ doctrine, in synagogal prayer, and in the breaking of 
bread that continues the Last Supper. Here missionaries return for 
direction and re-assurance, and the expansion of the Church takes 
place around this hub, as I have described. Here is sent a collec- 
tion for poor-relief. The author's reconstruction of early Christian, his- 
tory in this regard was no doubt considerably assisted by a historical 
collection, resonant of submission to an authority ambivalently inter- 
preted on both sides, described in 2 Cor. 8-10. In Gal. 2,6 and 10 
Paul agreed to remember the poor, which he professes eagerness 
always to do. Thus Paul may have regarded the collection purely 
as poor-relief and Christian charity, but James the Lord’s brother, 
and Peter and John, presiding over the Jerusalem Church, may 
have interpreted it as a grudging acknowledgment of the authority 
of the original community. In their eyes the “pillars” of the Church as 
the New Israel had the same right to support as had the Temple of 
the Old Israel. 

But we are now able, in the light of our argument, to go further 
in our interpretation of the construction of Church Order in Luke- 
Acts. We have further argued that the portrayal of Christianity as a 
reformed Judaism is a conscious reflection of Augustus’ reformation 
of the old, pagan cultus in the direction of a construction of impe- 
rial unity on the foundations of the Imperial Cult (3B 1-3). We can 
now note Augustus’ reformation of the college of the Fratres Arvales, 
and similarities with Acts 1,12-26. 


3D 3. Fratres Arvales: apostolic college as contra culture 


The reformed cult of Judaism had been founded on the Twelve apos- 
tles whose judgement of the twelve tribes of Israel was self-consciously 
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associated with the foundations of the cult at the Last Supper (3C 
2.3.2.1). Thus kingdom and cult was associated—just as the pax dei 
or eiphvn were associated—with the King at the Triumphal Entry 
(3C 2.3.2) and with the Virgin and Child in the angels’ song at 
Bethlehem (3B 3.1). That pax and concordia was extended through 
the cult—through the apostles doctrine, breaking of bread, and 
prayers—as through the ministry of Paul (3C 2.3.2.2-3C 2.3.2.3). 
The contra-cultural image of the imperial banquet associated with 
that cult was reflected in both the Magnificat and in Luke’s recasting 
of the words on True Greatness at the Last Supper (ЗС 1 and 3C 
2.3.2.1). 

The apostolic foundation of the Christian cultus is therefore to be 
seen reflecting contra-cultural images with reference to the college 
of the Fratres Arvales. These were originally a republican college of 
great antiquity who celebrated spring sacrifices. The college was an 
important part of Augustus' reformation of Roman Religion. Further- 
more their ceremonial arrangements, like the Calendar of festivals 
of the Imperial Cult, clearly influenced celebrations in the provinces 
where they were known." The inscriptions from which the Acta have 
been reconstructed were found in 1570 in the Vigna Vignoli, and 
preserved in the Vatican, though the seven or nine statues of emper- 
ors on whose bases they were originally inscribed have perished. 
According to legend, Acca Laurentia, Romulus’ nurse, lost one of 
her twelve sons at birth, and so substituted him and made him her 
son (Gellius, М.А. МП, 8,7). They wore white fillets and crowns of 
corn ears (Pliny, H.N. XVIII, 2,6). As a college, they were always, 
like the apostles, twelve in number. Augustus joined their number 
(Res Gestae 4,7) in accordance with the legend and in accordance also 
with his claim to be the new Romulus presiding over the second 
founding of Rome. 


10t See Fishwick (1987) 2,1 pp. 482-485 and PWK (1899), Bd. 2, col. 1471: 
“...man sieht deutlich, dass dem Kaiser Augustus bei seiner Reorganisation des 
Collegiums die Wiederbelebung des halbsvergessenen Dienstes der Dea nur ein 
Mittel zum Zwecke, und die sacrale Verherrlichung des Kaiserhauses durch die mit 
besonderem Ansehen bekleidete Priesterschaft die Hauptsache war." 

'5 Macrobius, Sat. Conv. ПІ, 5,7. See also J.B. Carter, Arval Brothers, in Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, (Ed.) J. Hastings, J.A. Selbie, and L.H. Gray, (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark 1909), vol. II pp. 9 ff; J. Scheid, Les Frères Arvales. Recrutement 
et origine sociale sous les empereurs julio-claudiens, i in Bibliothèque de L'École des Hautes 
Études: Section des Sciences Religieuses, 77 (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France: 1975), 
рр. 343-351; M. Nacinovich, Carmen Ата, | Il Testo, (Rome: Bardi 1933); Idem. 
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The Fratres Arvales became closely connected with the Imperial 
Cult, offering vota for the imperial household: they made sacrifices 
on imperial birthdays, and on the occasion of accessions to the 
throne. Any vacancy in the number of twelve was filled by the col- 
lege itself, just like the twelve apostles, though in the latter case we 
have already noted the incongruity of the replacement of Matthias 
with the failure to replace James (Acts 1,24-26 cf. 12,1-5). In CIL 
6, 2080 line 22 ff. we have recorded the election of Publius Manlius 
Carbo “in the place of О, Bittius Proculus" in consequence of the 
emperor Hadrian’s letter casting his vote for his collega. Thus we find 
paralleled Matthias, chosen AaPeiv tov tónov тйс StaKovias тооттс koi 
anootoAijs (Acts 1,25). The parallel is, I submit, not accidental in the 
light of what I have established to be the context of the theology of 
Luke-Acts in imperial ideology. 


Part E. IN ConcLusıon: THEOPHILUs AND His CIRCLE 


Theophilus and his circle were not in a relationship of open conflict 
with the Imperial Cult, as was the writer of the Apocalypse. Standing 
at the forefront of the successors to the Greek city states in com- 
munities such as Ephesus, Pergamon, Antioch in Pisidia, etc., they 
well knew that there was as yet no legal compulsion on them to 
participate in the Imperial Cult. Before Decius Trajan (A.D. 251) 
such participation was voluntary in the sense that there lacked any 
legal compulsion to participate. But social pressure, as Tertullian's 
later Де Corona was to indicate, could have the same practical con- 
clusions of drawing hostile attention to non-participants and the draw- 
ing up of charges of scelera or of contumacia against them. "° 

Yet the Graeco-Roman religious culture that had formed their 
perspectives on the world was one to which that cultus was becom- 
ing increasingly critical. The Augustan revolution had produced the 
pax deorum, and reordered the cosmic and metaphysical dislocation 
of the natural order witnessed in a century of civil wars with which 
countless prodigious natural disasters were associated. There was a 
strongly felt moral and patriotic compulsion to continue what had 


Carmen Ата, 2 I Fonemi e le Forme, con un excursus ed indici, (Rome: Bardi 
1934). 

'% Sherwin White (1952), рр. 210-211 cf. De Ste Croix (1963), pp. 18-21 and 
Sherwin White (1964), рр. 24-26. 
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been celebrated in the decrees of the Koinon of Asia and elsewhere. 
But they had been catechetized and received into the post-Pauline 
communities in Asia Minor, and were now Christians. 

How could their new faith enable their reintegration into the impe- 
rial order from which they now felt alienated? How could this per- 
ceived, social-psychological need for the celebration of social order 
after bloody social strife, fulfilled in the Imperial Cultus that had 
secured the pax deorum, now experience new fulfilment by the new 
religion? The way the writer chose was to deconstruct early Christian 
eschatology to remove all judgement and tribulation, so as to assim- 
ilate Christian eschatology to that of Augustus’ saeculum aureum. Thus 
we have answered the first question with which we began and ex- 
plained the reason for Luke’s recasting of early Christian eschatology. 

In answer to the second question concerning Luke’s modification 
of Paulinism, we have seen that the saeculum aureum was initiated 
through an act of augury, Augustus’ special augurium pacis which had 
succeeded in achieving the pax deorum where republican religion had 
failed. The answer to the second question was to be found in the 
Christian counterpart to Augustus’ Cult, which could alone achieve 
the refashioned Christian saeculum aureum. The author now had to 
identify the religion into which Theophilus has been catechetized as 
a reformed Jewish cult. He was thus prepared to deconstruct Paul’s 
radical disjunction between the Law and Christ (Gal. 3,10-14), even 
in the softened form in Rom. 9-11.'” Luke now offered а positive 
reason for non-participation, namely, the purpose of the Imperial 
Cult: the pax deorum and the sacramental means for the continuance 
of the saeculum aureum is far better achieved through the єірйуп of 
Bethlehem, the Triumphal Entry, and the уікў and ootnpío that fol- 
low from the birth of Child from the Virgin, and his death and res- 
urrection. Thus Theophilus can know “the security (tiiv &oqóAeuxv) 
regarding the discourses of his catechesis (лєрї àv котпхйӨпс Aóyov)." 
(Lk. 1,4) 

Such an ideology thus opened the prospect for Theophilus and 
his group to overcome their alienation and to reintegrate themselves 
into the social fabric of their societies by means of a new religion 
that would achieve the perceived objective of those societies. But as 
an ideology for integrating Christianity into the imperial ideal it was 


107 Brown and Meier (1983) chapt. 2. 
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to prove abortive at this point in time, though later to be partially 
realized in the time of Eusebius and Prudentius.'% 

There is therefore a clear connection between how Luke-Acts con- 
structs Church Order and the creation of a contra-culture reflecting 
the Imperial Cult. We shall establish the continued connection of 
ecclesiastical and imperial order as in progress of time developments 
in the latter find developmental counterparts in the former. We will 
find in Clement of Rome a parallel with Luke-Acts in the transfor- 
mation of traditional apocalyptic under similar imperial-ideological 
influences. Such a parallel will prove all the more remarkable in that 
there is no evidence of direct influence of the one work on the other. 
We shall see that the Domitianic changes in the Imperial Cult are 
reflected in how Ignatius of Antioch, following certain themes from 
the Apocalypse, constructs his theology of the threefold Order. We 
shall see later in connection with Cyprian changes in the ideology 
of Church Order that reflect the earlier changes by the Severans to 
the ideology of imperial power. 

Thus we are brought to the subject matter of our next Chapter, 
and the immediate social and political context of Clement’s, Corinthians, 
the Apocalypse, and the letters of Ignatius of Antioch. 


18 Bovon (1983) col. 404: “Für Lukas wäre die Weltdimension der Mission und 
dadurch der Kirche ein religióses Gegenstück zum politischen Universalismus Roms. 
Lukas wäre dann ein Vorläufer von Euseb und Prudenz.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 
CLEMENT OF ROME AND DOMITIAN’S EMPIRE 


The fulfilment of the imperial peace in Clement’s community 


Clement’s Corinthians has been convincingly dated as contemporary 
with Domitian’s reign (A.D. 81-96), and more specifically between 
A.D. 94 and 97 during which the “sudden and repeated misfortunes 
(tag aipvıdiovg xoi emaAATAovs yevopévag Hiv ovupopdc) and calami- 
ties (kai nepıntaoeıg)” occurred that had delayed the sending of the 
letter (Cor. 1,1). Christian writers from Hegesippus and Melito of 
Sardis onwards claimed that Domitian persecuted Christianity, so 
that it would be reasonable to conclude that Clement’s words here 
refer to that reign and such a persecution.’ Furthermore, as Irenaeus 
(Adv. Haer. V, 30,3) connects the Apocalypse with the reign of Domitian, 
it would follow that this work is a reaction to that persecution. As 
that persecution can also be seen as part of the plan of Domitian, as 
the new Augustus, to reconstruct the Imperial Cult, the developing 
theology of these two chronologically contemporary works can be 
related to the developing theology of the Imperial Cult. 

Since however it has been denied that Domitian persecuted Chris- 
tianity and particularly influenced the Imperial Cult itself, we will 
begin by discussing the question of Domitian’s persecution (section 
A) as a background to an analysis of the contra-cultural ideology of 
Order as it appears in Clement’s Corinthians (section B). We shall 
reserve for Chapter 5 our further discussion of Domitian’s reform 
of the cult and the reflection of that reform in the Apocalypse. In Chap- 


' L.W. Barnard, Clement of Rome and the Persecution of Domitian, in MTS 10 
(1963-64), рр. 251-260; Мет. St. Clement of Rome and the Persecution of Domitian, 
in Studies in the Apostolic Fathers and their Background, (Oxford: Blackwell 1966), pp. 
5-18. See also P. Keresztes, The Jews, the Christians, and the Emperor Domitian, 
in VChr 27 (1973), pp. 1-28. 

? Hegesippus (Eusebius H.E. ПІ,20); Melito of Sardis, Apology (Eusebius H.E. 
IV,26); Tertullian, Apol. 5; De Pall. 2; Lactantius, De Mort. Pers. 3; Eusebius, Chronicon. 
II, p. 160; Jerome, Ep. 108,7; Chronicon Ann. Abr. 2112, Domit.16; Theodoret, Graec. 
Affect. Cur. 9; Joannes Malalas, Chronograph. 10 etc. 
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ter 6 we shall argue that the subsequent development of Church 
Order a generation later in Ignatius of Antioch was historically in- 
fluenced by both Domitian’s cultic reforms and by the Apocalypse itself. 


Part A. DoMITIAN AND THE WRITING OF CLEMENT’S CORINTHIANS 


Attempts to deny Domitian’s persecution—that would break the links 
between both Clement’s Corinthians and the Apocalypse, and the cul- 
tic reforms upon which my argument relies—rest upon three pre- 
misses, namely: 


1. The absence of any mention in pagan sources that Domitian per- 
secuted the Christians, 

2. The ambiguity of archaeological evidence for Eusebius’ indentification 
of Flavius Clemens, Flavia Domitilla, and Acilius Glabrio as Christian 
and not Jewish martyrs, and 

3. The absence of pagan evidence for persecution under Domitian and 
thus for martyrdom of Christians with these names. 


Let us now, in our first section, examine each of these assumptions 
in turn. 


4A 1. Pagan evidence: Dio Cassius 67, 14,1-3 


Suetonius (Domitian. 15,17) and Quintilian (Inst. Orat. 4, proem.) had 
mentioned the names of Flavia Domitilla, Flavius Clemens, and 
Acilius Glabrio, but not the charges against them. However, Dio Cassius 
(LXVII,14, 1-2) claims that Flavius Clemens the consul (опотебоута), 
and his wife the emperor’s kinswoman (ovyyevij) Flavia Domitilla were 
charged both with &@edtng and with “turning away to Jewish cus- 
toms (ёс tà тфу ‘lovdaiwv On &&oxéAXovec)." In consequence Flavius 
was executed and Domitilla was exiled to Pandateria. Acilius Glabrio, 
who had held consular office along with the young Trajan (tov petà 
tod Tpaiavod брбамто), was also condemned. But Dio also mentions 
(14,3) that this was more than a trial of the individuals mentioned 
and that on the same charges “many... others (&AAot... noAXot) 
were condemned (котедікбсӨпсом), some who died (кої oi цім ділевамоу) 
and others who were deprived of their property (01 бе t&v yodv otoiàv 
&oxepfiOncav)." There was therefore a quite general movement against 
tà тфу "Тообаїшм ӨП. 
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We appear prima facie to have a conflict therefore between Dio on 
the one hand and Eusebius on the other, who claims on the author- 
ity of Brettius that Flavius and Domitilla were Christians (Chronicon 
П ann. Abr. 2110 Domt. 14 and H.E. III,18). That Dio fails to de- 
scribe them as Christians is arguably unremarkable since he never 
mentions Christianity throughout his work even though he must have 
known of its existence. Tacitus and Pliny before him had clearly 
known of the existence of Christianity. Dio’s second consulship was 
in A.D. 229, in the reign of Severus Alexander, whose mother Julia 
Mamaea had sought from Origen an account of the Christian faith 
(Eusebius Н.Е. VI, 21, 3-4). Moreover, if SHA, Sev. Alex. 29, 2-3 is 
to be relied on, Alexander's lararium possessed a statue of Christ. As 
we have already argued, Theophilus and his circle in Asia Minor 
conceived Christianity itself to be a reformed Judaism, with the result 
that, viewed externally, Christianity may have appeared to Dio as a 
form of Judaism so that no distinction needed to be made between 
them (3C 2.3.3.3). 


4A 2. Cimiterium Domitillae and Eusebius’ claim 


The discovery of certain artefacts associated with the names of Flavius 
Clemens and Acilius Glabrio, that initially appeared to corroborate 
their Christianity, has bedevilled this discussion. It may be that De 
Rossi was originally mistaken because the Christian part of the cimi- 
terium Domitillae and of Acilius Glabrio may be late second-century 
and the product of their descendants’ conversion to a Christianity in 
which their ancestors had not believed. But, having failed to prove 
too much, it is a contrary error to hold that too little is proved. 
Even if Dio has recorded accurately the Jewish character of their 
belief and has been able to distinguish that from Christianity proper, 
the case does not hinge on these individuals alone. We have seen that 
"many others" were also deprived, and it would be reckless to allow 
too much to rest on Dio's ability to distinguish Judaism from Chris- 
tianity when writing during a period free from a general policy of 
persecution such as in Severus Alexander's reign. Both Tertullian 
(Apol. 5) and Melito (Eusebius H.E. 4,26) mention Domitian as a 


з J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, (London: MacMillan 1885), 1,1 pp. 35-39 
and 82 cf. B.W. Jones, The Emperor Domitian, (London: Routledge 1992), p. 115. See 
also Barnard (1964—5), p. 260 and (1966), p. 15 and W.C.H. Frend, Martyrdom and 
Persecution in the Early Church, (Oxford: Blackwells 1965), pp. 212-217. 
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second Nero, without any reference to Flavius Clemens and Flavia 
Domitilla. | 

It is further quite false to claim that there is no pagan evidence 
for a persecution of Christianity under Domitian. 


4A 3. Evidence from Pliny Ep. X, 96,1 


Pliny states in his letter to Trajan: “I have never been present at 
judicial examinations of Christians (cognitionibus de Christianis interfui 
numquam),” (Ep. X, 96,1) which could indicate that such examinations 
had been held though not in recent memory. Furthermore he records 
of those examined that (a) “they had ceased to be Christians two or 
more years previously, and some of them twenty years ago (non nemo 
ante viginti)” and (b) apostates were prepared to make “offerings of 
wine and incense (ture ac vino)” to Trajan’s imperial statue. 

The significance of non nemo ante viginti (a) points, in A.D. 112-113, 
to Domitian’s reign in A.D. 93 and to a persecution under pressure 
of which such apostasies took place. Pliny may himself have devised 
the loyalty test mentioned in (b). But if it were an already established 
practice, it would point to former times when Christians had been 
persecuted, and in which they had been subject to cognitio.* Clement’s 
letter itself, it must be emphasised, though a Christian source, is itself 
good evidence for a Domitianic persecution. His account does not 
rest upon any particular characterisation of the religious beliefs of a 
Flavius, a Domitilla, or an Acilius, sanctified by later hagiographic 
fable, whom he never mentions. But he does compare Peter and Paul, 
and those who suffer martyrdom with them, as “those who contended 
in the days nearest to us (todg ёүүста yevon£vovg @ӨАлүт&с), the noble 
examples of our own generation (тїс yeveàg Пибу tà yevvaia Фпобету- 
pata)” (Cor. 5,1) with his contemporary situation in which he claims 
that “we are in the same arena (oxdppatt) and the same contest (буфу) 
weighs upon us.” (Cor. 7,1) Clearly the expressions éyyiota and тїс 
yevedic tiuàv imply a time recent and yet distinct. With no martyrological 
axe to grind, Clement therefore bears witness to the contention of 
both Melito and Tertullian that Domitian was the second Nero. 

But the requirement of our argument to place the aigvidiovg кої 
émaAAnAovgs... сорфорӣс (Cor. 1,1) in the context of persecution by 
Domitian is nevertheless not a requirement to regard that persecution 


* Keresztes (1973), pp. 20-21 cf. Jones (1993), pp. 114-115. 
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as following from a general decree. That Eusebius insisted in seeing 
such a persecution as general was a product of his historiography 
that had no concept of development so that the Church of the first 
century had to be identical with that of the fourth. In consequence, 
since persecutions since Decius Trajan (251) were seen by Eusebius 
to have been general, so must persecutions have been so before. 

We have argued that persecution resulted not from general impe- 
rial decrees but from the social isolation that resulted initially from 
non-participation in the Imperial Cult, and from suspicion leading 
to accusation of superstitio (3C 2.3). This was the real context in which 
the aigvidiovs xoi émaAAndAoug . .. соџфорбёс were experienced, as was 
the situation in Asia Minor faced by Theophilus and his circle. 
Domitian instigated certain changes in the Imperial Cult itself so 
that he emerges in the literature as a new Augustus worshipped as 
a dominus et deus praesens. The Apocalypse too we shall argue is one 
group's highly illuminating reaction to those changes, but a reaction 
quite different either to Theophilus’ group in Luke-Acts or to Clement's 
reflected in Corinthians. Jones and Schowalter have denied most recently 
a Domitianic date.” A discussion of the Imperial Cult under Domitian, 
and the Apocalypse as evidence for a Domitianic persecution, must, 
however, await our treatment of the Apocalypse in Chapter 5. 

Let us now turn to Clement’s Corinthians. We shall trace here evi- 
dence for the development of a Church Order that parallels the 
development of the Imperial Cult with which it contains several 
analogies. 


Part B. CLEMENT: CHURCH ORDER AND IMPERIAL PEACE 


The Twelve, as founders of the apostolic college that orders the 
reformed Jewish cultus achieving the true pax dei, did not in Luke- 
Acts provide any means of appointing bishops as their collegial suc- 
cessors. However, Clement in Corinthians, writing some ten years later 
in the reign of Domitian, was to supply this lack. Like Luke-Acts, 
Clement’s Corinthians is concerned, not simply with restoration of 
proper church Order at Corinth, but with the general concern of the 
legitimation of the Christian cultus. His stress on the Order of the 


> See footnote 3 above. 
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Christian community reflects the imperial, metaphysical background 
of the fear of otáoig as reflecting an upsetting of the pax deorum. 
Ут@о1с is avöcıog. The Corinthian community, previous to such oto, 
had conducted themselves, not with the бо ғо that Clement's pagan 
fellow-citizens would have associated with failure to conform socially 
if not legally with the festivities of the Imperial Cult, but with a 
edoeßero that was both owppwv and émewfg (Clement, Cor. 1,1—2). 
Let us now analyse in detail how the theme of imperial peace finds 
expression in Clement's social construction of ecclesial reality that 
will reveal some interesting parallels with what we have observed in 
our treatment of Luke-Acts. 


4B 1. Metaphysics of ecclesial peace: society reflects nature 


We have seen what shuddering horror the prospect of upsetting the 
pax deorum caused in Rome’s collective memory, shaped and fostered 
by historians and poets such as Livy, Vergil, and Lucan after a cen- 
tury of social upheaval and civil strife, which was the foundation of 
Augustus’ augurium salutis inaugurating the Imperial Cult (2A 5-6). 
So too for Clement “all insurrection (лӧса стасіс) and all division 
(кої лбу охісно) is to be abominated by you (B8eAvxtóv dpiv).” (2,6) 
BóeAvktóg is an expression evocative of sacrilegious defilement that 
destroys the efficacious operation of cultic ritual, as in the BdeAvypa 
épnudoews (Mk. 13, 14). The order of the community is to reflect 
the order of creation that is characterised by the рах dei. In 20,1-3 
we read: 


The heavens (oi обромої) though agitated by his governance (tfj Stoos 
abtod saAevönevon) are subject to him in peace (єм єірйуп onotáooov- 
тол 010) ... Sun and moon (Avg te koi oeàńvn) and choirs of stars 
(&otépov te ҳоро!) according to his decree (катй thv Siatayhv абтоб) 
encircle in harmony free from all deviation (év öuovoiq біха n&ong парек- 
Васєос £&cAiocovo:) their appointed bounds (toig Erıtetaynevoug adtoic 
ópicp obo). 


The metaphysical peace (eipnvn) of the natural order is represented 
therefore by a бютоүй that is specifically reflected in imperial soci- 
ety. As Clement says later: 


Let us march (otpatevompe8a) therefore, men and brothers, with all 
eagerness (petà rong Exteveiog) in his (God's) blameless orders (ev toig 
@&нФно1с простбуроюту): let us take cognisance (katavonownev) of those 
who enlist as soldiers (тобс otpatevopévovc) under our [temporal] rulers 
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(toig hyovpevois), how orderly (є0тбктос̧), how yieldingly (єїктікіос), how 
submissively (vrotetayuevog) they execute (ёлітеЛодслу) what they have 
been commanded (tà d1atacodpeva). All are not eparchs (Erapyoı) ог 
chiliarchs (уіМоруоі) or centurions (£katövrapyoı) or pentacontarchs 
(nevtnkóvtapxo) or people like that: but each in his own rank (£v тф 
iði тбупаті) perform what is ordered by the Emperor and his rulers 
(tà Exnitacodpeva бло тоб BaciAÉéoc xoi tàv nyovuevav)... Let us take as 
an example our body: the head without the feet is nothing, so neither 
the feet without the head: the least members of our body are neces- 
sary and useful for the whole body: but all members conspire (&AAG 
n&vta ovvnvei) and employ one subjection (koi олотоүй pia уріїтол) for 
the preservation of the whole body (eig то собесдол бЛоу tò opo). 
Corinthians 37 


We have already indicated how a Stoic hylomorphism justified this 
parallelism between nature and society, and how, through a justification 
of divination, it was to give a rational justification for the religion 
of the Imperial Cult that secured the pax deorum. We see therefore 
in Clement a clear reflection of such themes in his examination of 
the Order of the Christian community and the disturbance of that 
Order in the events that had lead to the deposition of the блісколої- 
npeopótepoi (2A 4—5). 

A general philosophy of imperial Order had lead through the cul- 
tus to a definite understanding of the sacramental role of emperor 
as high-priest of the Imperial Cult and the deity venerated by that 
cult sometimes in his lifetime but usually розі mortem. Clement derives 
from this general, pagan philosophical background a parallel theory 
of Church Order. In consequence he was to produce a theory of 
the Christian cult and its ministers themselves. Let us now turn to 
this dimension of his claims for a valid and efficacious Church Order. 


4B 1.1. Order is secured through cultic authority 


Clement understands the Old Testament cultus as type, and Church 
Order as antitype, in such terms as té&&1c, téya, brotayh, єбтабіа 
and простбура etc. which are concepts derived from the order of 
the imperial army and Roman society. But nature reflects society, 
and vice-versa. The descriptions énitetaypévoi ópivopot, бїоїктүсїс, and 
opovoia біха n&ong napexPdcews of the natural order find their reflec- 
tions in such terms of political relations as біатауй and èv eipnvn 
олотбссєсдол. As Clement now continues: 


... We ought to do all things in order (лймто тббєї nowiv dpetropev) 
that the master has commanded to celebrate (600 6 6£onótng énvteAeiv 
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éxeAevoev) at the appointed times (кото колробс tetaypévovc). He ordered 
the offerings and liturgies (тс te лросфор@с Kai Aeitovpyias) to be cele- 
brated carefully and not rashly or with disorder (£rıueAög Enıtekeiodon 
Koi оок eirf ў @т@ктес) but at the appointed times and seasons (ópiouévotg 
копроїс Kai ролс): and where and through whom he wished them to 
be celebrated (éniteAcio8a1), he himself stipulated (jpicev) by his supreme 
will (tfj óxeptáto ato BovAnoeı) in order that all things might take place 
holily (ӧсіос̧) in his good pleasure (єм єббоктоєт), and be well-pleasing 
to his will (єбпрбобекта. ... t ӨєАлџоті). They then who make their 
offerings (тйс просфорбс̧) at the appointed seasons (toig простєтоурбудіс 
копроїс) are well-pleasing and blessed (ebnpöodertoi te xoi uaxápiou, for 
in following the decrees (toig vopiporg) of the master, they do not miss 
the mark. For to the high-priest (t@ yàp üpxıepei) are given his own lit- 
urgies (1101 Aevtovpyíon dedonevan ғісіу), and to the priests (toig tepedow) 
an individual place is assigned (їдіос 0 tónog простётактол), and for the 
levites (Aevttoig) their own ministries (їбїол Óvxxovíoi) are laid down 
(énixewtou). The lay-man (6 Аблкӧс̧ &vOpooc) is bound by lay instruc- 
tions (toig Aoixoig npootäynacıv бебетол). 


Corinthians 40 


On the basis of this Old Testament type, Clement now proceeds to 
the antitype in the Christian ministry. But his exegesis continues to 
be saturated with the Stoic metaphysics of a rational, divine, natural 
order that is incarnated in any proper, valid political order. Each of 
them is to make their Eucharist “in his own rank (£v tô idi@ taynarı),” 
a secondary reflection of which might be in the Roman army but 
the primary one is in nature. No-one is to be found “moving aside 
(xapexBaivev) from the appointed rule of his liturgy (tov opiouévov 
tg Aevtovpytag adtod xavóvo)," just as in the providential order of 
nature sun, moon and stars move £v ópovoiq diya n&ong napexPacews 
and katà thv біатауйу within ёлітетаурёуоос optopovds (41,1 cf. 20,3). 

It must however be emphasised that it is important for Clement 
that Church Order is cultic Order, whether prefigured in the impe- 
rial order, in nature, or in O.T. typology. Not only can valid offerings 
be made only in Jerusalem at the altar there, but part of that validity 
is "the inspection of what is offered (иоросколтбёу то просфердиєуоу) 
through the high-priest (бій тоб &pyiepéoc) and the previously stated 
ministers (koi tov npoeipnuévov Aeıtovpyav).” То do anything contrary 
to God's will in such cultic matters involves the threat of кіубоуос 
and Ө&уотос (41, 3-4). 

In this light we have been correct to translate Aevtovpyia as “liturgy” 
in a cultic sense, as opposed to that of “ministry of state.” However, 
we have been at pains to emphasise that in the Graeco-Roman world 
there was no final distinction between the two. Cicero (De .Nat. Deor. 
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2,4) made it quite clear to Cotta that consuls had been deposed 
from their office, their Aevtovpyia, for not performing the auspicia 
correctly. Natural and political disorders and their otaoızg formed a 
conceptual continuum with cultic disorder and the shuddering horror 
of sacrilege. And we have argued that the political transformation 
from republic to empire involved the Imperial Cult as the sacra- 
mental expression of this nexus of ideas. 

It is in such a cultic context that we should now interpret Clement’s 
famous account of the apostolic appointment of ёлісколо1 and бійкомої. 


4B 1.2. The apostolic succession as the foundation of the cult 
Indeed, although Clement seems not to know Luke-Acts, such an inter- 
pretation will not seem strange in view of the clearly cultic founda- 
tions that we claimed for the latter in the author’s construction of 
Christianity as reformed Judaism. The twelve tribal apostles, as reg- 
ulators of the cult (doctrine, breaking of bread, prayers), mirrored 
the Twelve Arval Brethren and their role in the Imperial Cult (3D). 
Yet both Clement and the author of Luke-Acts are reflecting the gen- 
eral social construction of imperial reality of which they are pro- 
ducing their distinctive reversed, contra-cultural reflections. 
Clement gives us no succession list such as Hegesippus was later 
to compose and Irenaeus to follow.° His emphasis once again is on 
order reflected in O.T. typology. The apostles came from Christ, and 
Christ from God so that each were edräxtwg ёк HeAnnarog 0coo. The 
eniokonor and бійкоуої were appointed by the apostles as their first 
fruits (длоруас) after they had examined them through the Spirit 
(бок1и@соутєс TH пуєбногі). Thus Zs. 60,17, on a loose reading, was 
fulfilled (42, 4-5). Clement later continues this theme: 


Our apostles knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that there would be 
strife over the name of the bishop’s office (éni тоб бубротос тїс Eriokonfig). 
For this reason, having obtained perfect foreknowledge, they ordained 
(катёстпсау) the previously mentioned, and meanwhile made them per- 
manent in order that, if they should fall asleep, other duly examined 
men (£repoı Öedorınaonevor &vópec) should succeed to their liturgy 
(біодебшутом ... thv Aevtovpytov абтбу). Those therefore ordained by 
them (rotg оду Katactabévtas ол’ éxeivwv) or afterwards by other ap- 
proved men (fj peta&d vo & ётёроу éAXoyiuov àvópóv), with the consent 
of the whole Church, and who have performed their liturgy blame- 


5 Eusebius H.E. V,6; IV,22, 1-3; Irenaeus Adv. Haer. 11,3, 3. 
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lessly (Aevtovpynoavtes брёрлтос̧) ... these we consider not justly (ob 
бікаїос) to have been expelled from their liturgy (&roBóAAecOo тїс 
Хемооруїас). For it will be no small sin for us if we expel from the 
episcopate (tfjg етлокопіїс &noBdAwpev) those who blamelessly and holily 
have offered the gifts (tobc &uéurto kai doiws rpootveyxóvtac tà 5Hpa). 
Blessed are the presbyters who have gone before... .: for they have no 
fear that anyone should remove them from their appointed place (бло 
tod iópupévov adtoic тблог). 
Corinthians 44 


It would clearly Бе a mistake to regard the phrase £tepoı бебокі- 
noonevor &vópeg who “succeed (d1adéEwvtat)” as a reference to the 
later succession lists. I have argued elsewhere that these later lists 
are related to the ideology of the philosophical school, and to the 
concept found there of d1ad0xai фідосбфау. Clement's apostolic suc- 
cessors succeed to the apostles’ liturgical function (dinde&wvran . . . thv 
Aevtovpytav adrav) and we have shown generally, no less than in this 
passage, Aeırovpyla is used in a cultic sense. Clement describes these 
men as тойс брёрлтос Kai doiws просєуєукбутас tà pa, with clear 
reference to the cultic character of their collective office as presbyters 
exercising £rıokonn. But we need not return to the succession lists 
of Maccabaean high-priests, applicable to an alleged Caliphate of 
James the Lord's brother and his successors at Jerusalem and derived 
historically from that source, in order to locate the model underly- 
ing Clement’s claim.’ I have also given grounds elsewhere for reject- 
ing Ehrdhardt’s thesis on this subject. 

Bammel has, I believe, opened the way for understanding Clement’s 
language cultically, but with reference primarily to the Roman legal 
provisions for suppressing cults that provoke otóoig and therefore 
threaten the рах deorum. On the basis of a papyrus fragment dis- 
covered originally by Schubart, he claims that the principle under- 
lying the latter succession lists and reflected in this passage is found 
in a certificate in which a priest had to declare an ordered succes- 
sion of three predecessors who had maintained both the ritual and 


? A. Brent, Cultural Episcopacy and Ecumenism, Representative Ministry in 
Church History from the Age of Ignatius of Antioch to the Reformation, with spe- 
cial reference to contemporary ecumenism, in Studies in Christian Mission 6, (Leiden: 
EJ. Brill 1992), pp. 132-137. 

8 A. Brent, Diogenes Laertius and the Apostolic Succession, in JEH 44,3 (1993), 
pp. 372-380; Idem. Hippolytus and the Roman Church in the Third Century: Com- 
munities in Tension before the Emergence of a Monarch-Bishop, in Suppl. VChr 31 
(Leiden: EJ. Brill 1995), рр. 475-501. 
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the iepóg Aöyog of the cult? The priest in question was of the cult 
of Dionysus, and clearly the certificate was required under a law of 
Ptolemy Philopator IV. The cult itself was significant for it was not 
a native Egyptian cult, though Philopator adhered to it himself. 
Bammel therefore claims that the principle of certification had аррії- 
cation to priests of foreign cults who were treated as strange by their 
native and familiar counterparts. 

A second inscription? evidences the generality of the principle. At 
Delos the Egyptian cult of Sarapis was clearly considered equally 
strange and foreign. Though worship took place, a building for wor- 
ship, a Serapion, could not be erected for at least two generations. In 
the inscription, three priests are named, grandfather, father, and son. 
In the face of suspicion of disorder, the existence of an ordered, 
continuous succession had to be established. Bammel sees the same 
concern for three generations also reflected in the later, Hegesippus- 
Irenaeus list, with the recording of Clement тріто тло, Xystus Ектос 
and finally Eleutheros viv бобекдто толо... бло тфу блостоЛом."! It 
is in such a light that we should presumably therefore understand 
Clement’s reference in 61,2 to the authors of the отӣсіс as those 
who “bring judgement against themselves (u&AAov бі £xvt&v котбүу- 
wow фёроослу) rather than against the harmony that has been well 
and justly handed down to us (Й tfjg napadedon£vng fiiv коА®с кої 
бікої ос орофоуіос).? 

Bammel now is able to connect the eastern practice with western 
by pointing to the resemblance between these examples of foreign, 
even Dionysiac cults, and the famous account of the Bacchanalian 
Riot in Livy 39,8, 1-19. Following this precedent, Caesar forbad col- 
legia praeter antiquitus constituta, and Augustus his heir opposed all cults 
constituted praeter antiqua et legitima.? Thus the principle was estab- 
lished, regardless of whether formally such a certificate was required 
in the West, that cultic legitimacy could be established through the 
establishment of such a hierocratic succession. The eastern model 
would have suggested an apologetic defence given such Roman 
predilections regardless of whether or not such a document was 
legally demanded. 


* E. Bammel, Sukzessionsprinzip im Urchristentum, in StEphAug 31 (1990), pp. 
63-65. 

ю ІС. 11, 4, 1299. 

'' Bammel (1990), р. 70. 

із Ibid. p. 66. 
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In consequence Bammel will claim for Clement the apologetic sta- 
tus that others have claimed for Luke-Acts, and which we have argued 
to the contrary requires some modification. Let us now examine the 
critical passage for such an apologetic interpretation. 


4B 1.2.2. Clement Cor. 60,4-61,3: the prayer for imperial pax 

The strife within the Christian community at Corinth regarding the 
deposition of the blameless presbyter-bishops was not, in the light of 
such a policy of certification of new cults, of purely internal con- 
cern. The situation would have unwelcome external repercussions if 
it became too public and exposed the community to prosecution as 
a kind of Bacchanalian cult. This passage has therefore been seen 
as reassuring the authorities of Christian loyalty to the empire by 
suggesting the parallel of privileged Jewish status to that of the 
Christian cult. Christians, like Jews, could, so the encoded message 
runs, show their loyalty by praying for the emperor without partic- 
ipating in the Imperial Cult. 

But, unlike later apologies or even Luke-Acts, there is here not even 
the initial, prima facie, appearance of an address to the pagan, Roman 
authorities. The epistle addresses the Christian community at Corinth 
itself (ty ёккАлоіс тоб вєоб тў napoıkodon Корімвоу). Furthermore an 
even partial address to such an audience seems in this instance 
counter-productive to the making of an apologetic case since it draws 
to the attention of the authorities behaviour that would falsify claims 
that the cult is innocuous. Consequently the following passage, which 
prays for the emperor, sounds to modern ears quite inconsistent with 
an address for calm within the Christian community itself: 


Grant (ö05) concord and peace to us (önövorav Kai eipnvnv piv) and 
to all who dwell upon the earth (xoi não toig KatoiKodow thv yiv). ... 
becoming submissive (urnköovg ywopévouc) to your omnipotent and gra- 
cious name (tà navtoxpétopt Kal navapéto бубнаті cov), as well as to 
our rulers and leaders (toig te &pyovow kai пуоорбудіс иу) upon earth 
(&ri тїс упс). You, О Lord, (со, 8éonoto) have given to them the author- 
ity of the empire (ёбекос tijv ёбоосіоу tfjg Baoıdeiag adtoic) through 
your glorious and unfathomable might (бій тоб peyaAonpenods xoi 
avexdinyjtov крбтохс̧), to the end that (eig тб) we, knowing (ywóoxovtag 
пас) the glory and honour given to them by you (tijv бло соб о%тоїс 
беборёуту бббам xai tuv), may be subject to them (onotácoso0o: 
о%тоїс), making no opposition to your will (undév évavtiovpévovs тф 
ӨєАлїнөтї cov); grant to them О Lord (oig ббс) health (буїєлам), peace 
(eipnvnv), concord (ópóvoiv), and stability (єботавелом), to the end that 
they may administer (eig тб бієлєм adtovc) the government given them 
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by you (tijv оло ood Sedopévnv ол›тоїс пуєцоміау) untiringly (дпроскобтах). 
For you (сі yàp), О heavenly Master (ёёслота £novpavıe), king of the 
ages (Baoıded тфу aióvov), grant to the sons of men (diöwg toig vioig 
t&v дудролом) glory (66&av) and honour (koi туђу) and authority (kai 
£&ovoíav) over the things that exist on earth (тббу Ent tfi уйс ona pxóvtov); 
direct thou O Lord (ob, Kópie, бієбвомоу) their counsel (tiv BovAhy otv) 
according to what is good and pleasing in your sight (котй tò kaAov 
Kai єбарестоу Evanıöv cov), that administering (önwg діблоутес) in peace 
and civility piously (£v eiphvn xoi продутті eboeBac) the authority given 
them by you (tiv оло cov adroig бедорёуту é&ovcíav), they may obtain 
your mercy (їЛєф cov тоуубуаоту). 


Corinthians 60,4—61,2 


The apologetic thesis would require us to interpret these words as 
a sudden change of tack in order to appeal to a quite different audi- 
ence. But it is important to observe the absolute coherence of the 
passage with Clement’s theme so far, that leaves us without warrant 
for interpreting his words as such a change. This prayer for the 
Roman Empire is only part of a longer prayer with which, from 
59,3 onwards, the author seeks to conclude and summarise his hope 
for an end to the otéotg within the Church at Corinth. That prayer 
begins with an exhortation to the worshipper who, amongst other 
things, is called to hope on (¿drige ёл!) God “... who scrutinised 
human works (. . . tov énóntnv &àvOponivov £pyav).” In IGRR 4,309 we 
have the description: “Emperor Caesar ([А®токр@т]ор[® K]aicapa), 
the son of God (|В|єоб vidv бебм), Sebastos (ZeBaotd[v]), who scruti- 
nises land and sea ([n&onc] vifs x]oi 9[o.]A&oong [&]n[ón]v[nv])." ? 
The civil and imperial dimension is but part of the cosmic dimension. 
The God who is invoked has made manifest, not the стбсіс but the 
ovotacic through the creation that he has energised (бій тбм vep- 
youpévev).'* Thus the Christian theologian addresses God in terms 
of the same Stoic theology that he had earlier employed in chap- 
ters 20 and 32. Clement may hesitate as yet to call Christ Aóyog and 
to identify him with the Aóyog бубіаветос and the Aöyog профорікдс. 
But the idea of manifesting the structure of creation (obotaow ... 
ёфауєролоїтсосс̧) is clearly an alternative expression for the same set 
of concepts. For the Stoics it was the breath of God, the fiery Aöyog 
permeating all things that was the ground for fatalistic determinism. 


З A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, trans. L.R.M. Strachan, (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton 1927), pp. 342 ff. 

" Clement Cor. 60,1: сб tijv dévaov тоб kóopov obotact бій тфу èvepyovpévov 
ёфоуєропо{псос. 
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Clement, true to such a background, has spoken of God’s “breath 
(rvon) in us... and when he wills he withdraws it."? 

Metaphysics in antiquity never serviced a disinterested pursuit of 
knowledge of the natural world for its own sake, as it has perhaps 
for us since the seventeenth century, though the sociology of knowl- 
edge has qualified even that assumption. Rather metaphysics serv- 
iced ethics, and with Stoicism, as we have seen, political philosophy. 
We have already seen how Stoicism gave rational justification to 
augury, and thus legitmised the republican political conventions that 
required such a religious practice (2A 2). We have also argued that 
Augustus’ reorganisation of the religious cultus served the political 
end of imperial unity but also the felt religious need for the pax deo- 
тит (2A 3). The republican cult of abstract virtues came to express 
representations of a socially constructed, collective personality of the 
emperor at the centre of the Imperial Cult. 

We see in Clement’s prayer, along with its Stoic metaphysics in 
which the natural order is reflected in social order, the very deified 
abstract qualities that the emperor’s cultic acts were to secure as 
guarantee of the рах deorum. In 61, 1 we read of health (vyiea), 
peace (eipnvn), concord (орбуозо), stability (єботавета), which were 
the virtues of the Augustan saeculum aureum and the product of his 
augurium salutis (2A 5 and 2B 3). These are to be given “to our rulers 
and leaders (toig te &pyovow Kai tyyoupévoig niv)" as well as “to all 
who dwell upon the earth (xai nücıv xoig катоїкоботу thv упу)." (60,4) 

It would be wrong, however, to interpret such lines as an apol- 
ogy for the Corinthian community to Roman magistrates dressed up 
in terms that they would find palatable. 


4B 2. Clement’s concept of Order: legitimation not apologetic 


Clement has admitted the charge of otacız within the Corinthian 
community that would immediately destroy any such apologetic case. 
Rather his words represent the use of a reformulated imperialist ide- 
ology that orders social relations within the community. The Roman 
magistrate would find little assurance that such virtues as ópóvoia or 
eipnvn were bestowed upon Rome's rulers by а God whom they 


5 Ibid. 21,9: épeuvnt yap Eotıv évvoiàv Kai бворйоєфу: об й nvoi] отоб бу hpîv 
gotiv, Kai Stav OcAn, &veAei оотцу. Cf. 21,2: Aéyev үйр nov [Prov. 20,27]: пуєбра 
Коріо» Abyvos Epevv@v tà toqueto тїс yaotpdc. 
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found alien, rather than by the dead and deified Augustus, and his 
dead and deified successors. He would certainly not be impressed 
that the prayers and acts of the Christian cult that was to secure 
these qualities and this authority for the empire were through a 
Pontifex Maximus or &px1epedg who was other than the emperor.'® 

We saw in Luke-Acts that early Christian apocalyptic had under- 
gone radical reformulation in the light of the Augustan imperialist 
ideology. Such a reformulation was to be understood as legitimation 
rather than apology. Clement’s group at Rome, like Theophilus’ in 
Asia Minor, believed in the need for supernatural activity to assuage 
a disturbed nature reflected in a disturbed society. That belief, as 
we have shown, was reinforced by the experience of a century of 
late-Republican civil wars as constructed in the historiography of 
such writers as Livy, Tacitus, and Lucan. The thought of the shat- 
tering of the pax deorum elicited fears of кіудомос апа cBépitos ópyfi 
that were the antithesis of opovoia and eipnvn (14,2; 53,2; 59,1). 
Kivövvog in 41,3-4 is treated in the context of violation of ritual. 
Violation of the divine decrees regarding how the High Priest is to 
examine the sacrifice in the divinely appointed place is deserving of 
death (oi обу napa тб Kaßfikov тїс BovAnoews ол›то® тото®утёс ті Ө@уо- 
тоу лростшоу éxovotv). It is not therefore primarily the fear of the 
danger of intervention by the secular authorities that is here in point 
rather than the holy fear of стасіс as a sacrilege in terms of the 
metaphysical order of nature reflected in civil society. Clement, like 
the author of Luke-Acts, was not satisfying the perceived needs of the 
external, pagan authorities, but the perceived needs of himself and 
his group in a Graeco-Roman cultural context being transformed by 
a Christian perspective. 

Bammel was therefore wrong to claim that Clement’s motive was 
primarily apologetic, and that to make a legal claim for recognition 
was not to make a theological claim. Clement’s claim was not that 
of Hegesippus or Irenaeus in their articulations of the later episco- 
pal succession lists. But it was theological in that the requirement of 
Roman law was a theological requirement not to take part in cul- 
tic activity that would upset the pax deorum and therefore the order 
of both nature and civil society. Clement and his group, just as in 
the case of Theophilus to whom Luke wrote, was an articulator of 


. 16 Ibid. 61,3: ... сої #ороЛоүооредо бій тоб брҳієрёос kai простбтоо тфу Whywv 
тибу’ Incoo Хрістоб... 
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a legal argument with the metaphysical basis for which his hearers 
had every sympathy. Both Clement and Theophilus shared the cul- 
tural and philosophic background of imperial society and were both 
as anxious as each other about the metaphysical catastrophe that 
had been the civil wars of the republic, and which the Imperial Cult 
was believed to have averted. They disagreed with the assumptions 
of their cultural background only in so far as in Christianity they 
believed they had found the true means of averting the ira dei. 

Christian doctrine and Church Order as they had received it were 
in consequence transformed in the matrix of their imperialist phil- 
osophical and cultural, religious heritage. But with the encultural- 
ization of the gospel, it is ever and inescapably so. Clement and 
Theophilus were not insulated from the social construction of impe- 
rial reality by which their consciousness had been formed and devel- 
oped. In consequence, they are not to be accused of the apologetic 
manipulation of an imperialist ideology about whose foundations 
they had no real convictions. 

It is fascinating to observe parallels with Luke-Acts in Clement 
Corinthians, which we will now examine, where there are no direct 
quotations and no direct borrowing. 


4B 2.1. Parallels between Luke-Acts and Clement Corinthians 

Both see the apostles as the foundations of the Christian cult, though 
both account for this cultic significance differently. Luke-Acts, we have 
argued (3D), sees the Twelve by analogy with the Arval college in 
its Augustan transformation, whereas Clement regards it as a mat- 
ter of the requirements of an orderly succession as in the case of 
official acceptance of a Dionysiac cult. Both will reconstruct the impe- 
rialist ideology in a contra-cultural fashion with a transparent rever- 
sion of values. 

Clement quotes (in 59,3) 1 Sam. 2,7 and Is. 10,33 where God is 
addressed as тоу лоіодута толєобс cic бос xoi TODS DYNAODG taret- 
vodvta, tov nAovtiCovta Kai лтохібоута, just as in the Magnificat (Lk. 
1,52-53) we read: ... bywoev Taneıvodg.... Kai rAovtodvtacs EGanEoteihev 
кемобс. Furthermore in Lk. 4,18 the éviavtov коріо» Sextov, which 
we argued to be the contra-cultural counterpart to the inauguration 
of Augustus’ saeculum aureum, commenced with, the glad tidings for 
the poor (edayyeAicaodaı лтоҳоїс̧) by contrast with the imperial birth- 
day-banquets of the city states of Asia Minor. 

Luke-Acts had reconstructed traditional apocalyptic with the ideology 
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of the Augustan saeculum aureum so that themes of cataclysmic apoc- 
alyptic judgement were absent and replaced by a reign of peace and 
fulfilment longed for hopes (ЗА 1-3). Clement in his prayer (60,3) 
asks: 


that we may be supported (eig tò скепосӨђуол Hac) by the strength of 
your mighty hand (ti xeıpi cov tH кротоло) and delivered (koi puocOfivou) 
from all sin (бло naong бшартіас) by your high-stretched arm (тб Bpayiovi 
соо tà оутАф): and that you deliver us (kai босал hac) from those who 
hate us unjustly (бло tov prioobvteVv huâç àótkoc). 


Like the xpatog бу Врахіомі adtod of Lk. 1,51, or the ootnpía ... ёк 
хетрбс NAVTOV TOV цісобутау uà of Lk. 1,71, these expressions occur 
in the context of what has produced the Augustan saeculum aureum 
of owtnpia, öuövora and eipnvn (61,1). Clement in 61,2 then prays 
for direction of the counsel of the imperial rulers (со, Köpıe, бієбвоуоу 
thv BovAnv otóv) just as in the Lucan contra-cultural saeculum aureum 
Zachariah’s prayer was тоб котеоӨдуол то®с побас fiiv eig 600v eipfivng 
(Lk. 1,79). 

As in Luke-Acts traditional apocalyptic is overlaid by the peace and 
security of a golden age long promised, so too in Clement the escha- 
ton does not break into the present in any disruptive way that would 
destroy the pax dei or deorum. This point can be well established in 
his general eschatological references, and to the resurrection of the 
body (23-27), as we shall now see. 


4B 2.2. Apocalyptic cataclysm replaced by imperial peace 

Clement exhorts the community to order (21-22), and places this 
desire for order in an eschatological context. The Lord will come 
suddenly to his temple as expected, and not delay, in accordance 
with Js. 13,22 and Mal. 3,1 (23,5). But Clement has a sense of the 
delay of the parousia, and so, like pseudonymous 2 Pet. 3,4, quoted 
from possibly Eldad and Modad, also feels the force of the criticism 
of those who claim: “these things we have heard (tata nKoboayuev) 
even from our fathers’ time (kai éri tàv лотёроу йибу) and behold, 
we have kept watch (kai ідо үғүпрбкоџеу), and none of these things 
has happened to us (kai oddév шу тоотоу ovvBéBnxev).”!® Clement's 
reply firstly is to appeal to the well-used apocalyptic image of a plant 


7 Cf. also Ps. 40,3 quoted in 60,2: котєбвом tà біавійшата fiiv £v sótt Kai 
біколосьуї. 

'" Cf. 2 Pet. 2,4: nod éotw й EnayyeAla тїс лароосіас adtod; дф’ hg ої потёрес 
&kourfOncav, navra обтос Siapéver бл’ аруйс tfi ктїсєөс. 
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bearing fruit quickly but in due season.'? But he now extends the 
image so as to exclude any notion of apocalyptic cataclysm or dis- 
order from his account of the resurrection of the body. 

Beginning with the association of Christ’s resurrection as the Pauline 
arapxn with the tree growing to fruition, he can now make the res- 
urrection of the body almost into an event of orderly natural fulfilment. 
As he now continues: 


Let us observe, brothers, (tdwuev, ayanntoi) that the resurrection takes 
place in due season (tijv като колрӧу yıvouevnv буботасту). Day and 
night reveal the resurrection to us. The night goes to sleep, the day 
arises. The day departs, night comes on. 

Corinthians 24,2 


There then follows the famous chapter on the Phoenix (25). The 
Egyptian priests can measure accurately its five-hundred year life 
cycle. These natural events reveal the ability of the creator to bring 
about gradually and orderly, as part of the natural order of things, 
the resurrection of the body. Thus Clement's use of Eldad and Modad 
does not lead him, as it does the author of 2 Pet. 3,10, to claim that 
the universe will be dissolved in a sudden cataclysm. For him the 
resurrection on the Last Day remains part of a universe of Stoic 
ópóvoia, and its doctrinal reflection in the community will lead not to 
cataclysmic strife but to the eipnvn of the Christian, contra-cultural 
pax dei as opposed to the imperial pax deorum. 

Clement therefore has his own distinctive variation on the Lukan 
theme of the supersession of apocalypticism by a refashioned and 
Christianized imperialist ideology. It will be interesting to ask the 
precise character of the group opposed by Clement who seem to 
have affirmed such an apocalypticism. 


4B 3. The character of the group responsible for the стаса) 


The question remains a tantalising one of what particular set of doc- 
trines might have reinforced those in the Corinthian community who 
had apparently urged the deposition of the “blameless” presbyter- 
bishops. Would there be any justification in seeing them as the kind 
of group represented by the Didache in which any with the gift of a 
prophet could preside and teach, although by the time of writing of 
that document the abuses of such a Church Order were becoming 


1 Cor. 23,4-5 cf. Mk. 13,28 31; Mat. 24,32 35; Lk. 21,29 -33. 
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apparent? Such a group, as Did. 9,4 makes clear, would see their 
prophetic gifts in an apocalyptic context. The Eucharistic prayer is 
set in the context of the apocalyptic gathering together of the elect 
(Mk. 13,27). Like the later Montanists, the spirit-filled community 
would purport to be egalitarian, and without an ordered hierarchy, 
as it waited under the shadow of the eschaton. 

Some indications that this was the case can be seen in the imme- 
diate context of Clement’s introduction of the resurrection of the 
body. We find that this future hope has become the outcome of an 
orderly and harmonious, Stoic Nature rather than as an apocalyp- 
tic cataclysm that upset the normal course of nature. A common 
apocalyptic theme was the breakdown of normal family relationships, 
in which the cataclysm of nature was reflected in the breakdown of 
social order. In Mk. 13,12 we read that: “Brother shall deliver brother 
to death, and father child, and children shall rise up against parents 
and murder them.” But immediately prior to Clement’s discussion 
of the resurrection of the body we read: 


Let us reverence those who rule us (tobg rponyoupévous ћифу aideoOGpev), 
let us honour our elders (тобс rpecPutépovs пибу rıunoauev), let us dis- 
cipline our young men (тойс véoug raidedowpev) with the discipline of 
the fear of God (tiv nadeiav tod póßov tod Oeod), let us direct our 
women towards that which is good (tàg үоуоїкос̧ Пибу ёлї tò бусом 
біордосбиєва)... let them show their love, not in factitious prefer- 
ences but equally in holiness to those who fear God (tiv бүблту adtév, 
un Kata mpooKAicets GAAG лболу toic фоВооџёуозс тоу Osóv dciws tonv 
пареубтосам)... 
Corinthians 21, 6-7 


Those who were behaving іп this way did not of course see their 
behaviour in such a light. For them the equality of charismatic spir- 
itual endowment ended submission on grounds of sex and age. The 
inspired woman would feel love for the prophetic, spirit-filled per- 
son, and would incline towards them in their youth against the aged 
presbyter-bishops. The younger, taught by the Spirit, would seek to 
instruct the elder. And their justification would no doubt be the 
impending apocalyptic cataclysm and the outpouring of the Spirit 
on all flesh prior to the eschaton. Clement therefore denies this com- 
mon apocalyptic motif in consequence of his reconstructed Stoic 
metaphysics. 

Such behaviour in Clement’s Christianised Stoic and Roman eyes 
was clearly otéoig. Such charismatic abandonment was reminiscent 
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of the Bacchanalian riot: it showed that otacız is “foolish (uataia)” 
(63,1), but the kind of foolishness that leads to demented rage. 
“Jealousy (СПЛос)" has connotations of “enthusiasm”, which Clement 
directly associates with “envy (фӨбуос)” (3,2). Clearly this is the psy- 
chological state in which Clement characterises his opponents. They 
are the “senseless (oi &gpovec)” against “those of right mind (gpdvipot)” 
(3,3), who lack such Stoic virtues of “self control (ёүкротеіо)” “mod- 
esty (smppoovvn),” “patience (блоромт)" or “forbearance (Enıeikeio)” 
(62,2; see also 64; 56,1). Their (charismatic) speech is an example 
of proud and overbearing recklessness (ab0é5e1a).”? The personali- 
ties of their leaders, who are described as “unstable (лролетӣ)” and 
“reckless (a0d065n),” have lead to “such а pitch of madness (eig 
tocodrov arovolag)”. Thus they are ritually contaminated with papa 
кої дубстос стӣсіс.”?! 

In a passage evocative of the Bacchic Maenads rending asunder 
the body of Kreon, Clement says: 


32 


Why do we tear (Yva ті d1£Akonev) and rip apart (koi ŝiaonâpev) Christ's 
members (tà péàn тоб Хрістоб), and create rebellion (koi otaciáķopev) 
against our own Body (npög tò oôpa tò їдіоу) and reach such a pitch 
of delirium (kai eig тосабтпу Aandvorav Epxöneda) that we forget (оте 
émiAo0éo0o1 ибс) that we are members of one another (бті pén éopév 
GAANAwV). 

Corinthians 46,7 


Against such &nóvow Clement has to remind members of the charis- 
matic стбсіс that they do not possess the Spirit alone but “we have 
(Éxouev) ... one Spirit of grace (Ev nveöna tfjg xópitoc) poured out 
upon us (tò ёкуъӨёу ёф' пибс)." (46,6) Furthermore the apostles and 
their ordained, episcopal successors also had the “fullness of the Holy 
Spirit (ретй "А профоріас пуєбнатос &yiov)," (42,3) and the former 
examined the latter regarding their spiritual gifts before their ordi- 
nation (Soxwdoavtes tQ пуєбуоті). (42,4) 

It is important to grasp that, in the light of our discussion, the 
concept of Church Order with the aid of which Clement seeks to 
put down the charismatic and apocalyptic otaoız, represents а sec- 
ularisation of the Christian tradition as Clement had received it. 
Secularisation may, in Weber's terms, be irreligious. But in terms of 


20 Cor. 57,2: ànoÜépuevoi thy dAaCovo. kai олерйфамом tfi ү\осотс DUdV олвабетау. 
?U Ibid. 1,1: ... рорбс̧ Kai дмосіо» STAGEWG- Ту дМуа прбсопа nponetf Kai or00ó6n 
Олбрҳоута єїс тособтоу йлоуоїас £&ékovcav. Cf. also 46,7. 
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the background to these late first century events at Corinth, the sec- 
ularist invasion in this case was that of a religious saeculum. Clement 
has refashioned the Stoic, metaphysical justification of imperial order 
in terms of the pax deorum into the pax Christi. The Christian com- 
munity 15 to be a mirror image of imperial order, albeit with many 
images reversed or transformed, as is characteristic of a process of 
contra-cultural creation. 

'АӨёштос бруй and CnAog are opposed to the imperial ideals of 
eipnvn and önövora (63,2—3), secured sacramentally by Augustus’ cul- 
tc augurium salutis that ushered in Vergils saeculum aureum (2A 5). 
Those concepts, now transformed into the рах Christi, provide us with 
the contra-cultural legitimation of a group excluded from the wider 
community but which now creates its own values and status-hierar- 
chy by analogy with its host culture. Those who inhabit the social 
construction of reality thus created will see that they can conceive 
their status as possessing а nadeia ( education", “discipline”) by anal- 
ogy with that of Roman civilisation (62,3 and 56). Zeno's ethical 
ideal, developed by Cleanthes, had been that бу кот’ apernv was 
the equivalent of tf pboeı OuoAoyovuevog СДу, which in turn was 
equivalent to кот’ óp8óv Adyov Civ.” 

That ethical ideal, realised in imperial order and given religious 
expression in the Imperial Cult, was clearly contrary to the apoca- 
lyptic vision of cataclysmic judgement descending on the social order 
with its cataclysmic counterpart in the natural order. The egalitar- 
ian charismata of the епа-йте were reminiscent of the Bacchanalian 
riot as a symptom of the metaphysical catastrophe that marked the 
history of the final century of the constitution of the later Roman 
Republic. Such events were not portents of salus but of disaster, of 
what Clement calls: CfjAoc, фӨбуос, ріс, o1&oic, Owyuóc, катаотасбіо, 
лоХенос, and оіҳраЛосіа (2,6), and which Roman historiography 
characterised as the condition of things before Augustus' augurium 
pacis, before, in the words of the proconsular decrees of Asia (9 В.С.), 
the ebtdynua of Augustus’ birth that “had set right the scheme of 
things that had passed into calamity (eig тоҳёс̧ neraßeßnkög oxuya 
дуфрдосеу).” (2B 4) Clement's Christian reconstruction of the impe- 
rialist social reality of his intellectual background could never see 


2 J. von Arnim (Ed.), Stoicorum veterum fragment, (Leipzig: Teubner 1902-1903), І, 
179. Cf. J. M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy, (Cambridge: U.P. 1969), pp. 2-3. 
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disorder and chaos as a sign of the coming of Christ’s kingdom. 

The Stoic social ethic in the context of the imperial pax deorum 
became an ethic of imperial citizenship. To “live” in a moral sense 
became to “act as a citizen (noAıtedeodan).” It is precisely this concept 
that Clement now uses in a Christianised sense in order to reject 
the apocalypticism of his charismatic opponents. The Corinthians, 
before the otácic, ог so he claims, were “adorned with a sacred life 
(сеВасшо noAiteia кекосутибуот). "33 (2,8) This, he pointedly asserts 
against his opponents, was because “there had been a full outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit upon all (nAnpng nvednorog бүіоо ёкуос1с ёлі 
пбутос Eyivero).” (2,2) He accuses them, in consequence of their 
otéoic, of “not conducting themselves (unde лоћитеоесдол) according 
to what is becoming to Christ (котё tò kakov tà Хріотф).” (3,4) Td 
кобйкоу was a technical term in Stoic ethics for “an appropriate 
action." Those who have persecuted the righteous, as have those 
who have deposed the presbyter-bishops, are called йморої, àvóoio 
and napavonoı (45,3), because their behaviour offends the norms of 
Christian citizenship by analogy with the ideal of imperial civil and 
cultic moral unity. 

Let us now in conclusion summarise the significance of our dis- 
cussion of Clement for our general argument that the development 
of Church Order follows the development of the Imperial Cult and 
its underlying ideology through a dynamic social interaction char- 
acterised in terms of sociological theory of contra-culture. 


Part C. CLEMENT’s CONSTRUCTION OF CoNTRA-CULTURE 


We have traced not a merely incidental but a fundamental parallel 
between Clement's Corinthians, and the community of Theophilus 
addressed in Luke-Acts. The fundamental perspectives of both represent 
a refashioning of early Christian eschatology. Clement has refashioned 
the metaphysics of social order derived from the conceptual web that 
embraced the Imperial Cult as the sacramental means of obtaining 
the pax deorum. We saw however that this fundamental parallel, with 
incidental ones besides, was based upon no direct relationship such 
as would be evidenced by direct quotations of one by the other. But 


23 Cor. 2,8 cf. 51,2: oi petà qóflov кої &yózng noArtevdpevor. . . 
2 Rist (1969), pp. 98-99. 
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how are these parallels to be explained if there is no direct relation- 
ship? The tertium quid is the imperialist ideology focused on the 
emperor cult and the contra-cultural response both in Theophilus’ 
community and that of Clement, both of whom thus exemplify a 
general sociological phenomenon. 

The general phenomenon of contra-culture involves the recon- 
struction of social reality by an alienated sub-culture that seeks to 
legitimate its position with reference to the value system of the dom- 
inant culture. The sub-culture refashions for its own group the value 
system of the dominant culture so as to create a frame of reference 
in terms of which its members can achieve the status that the value 
system of the dominant culture denies them. The dominant culture 
remains unimpressed, and does not itself therefore enter into the 
social construction of reality thus created. The creation of a contra- 
culture therefore cannot function apologetically so as to gain recog- 
nition and status for the sub-culture from the dominant culture. But 
the dominant culture is nevertheless preserved by the creation of the 
contra-culture. The latter serves the end of re-integrating discordant 
elements within the social whole in a form that, though discordant, 
is nevertheless innocuous in that it cannot radically damage the exist- 
ing social structure; its relation with that structure becomes one of 
symbiosis. 

Hence, as we discussed in Chapter 1, criminal activity such as 
juvenile delinquency can be regarded as contra-culture in this sense. 
Activity that might otherwise be revolutionary is rendered margin- 
ally harmful to the social fabric when stolen vehicles driven at high- 
speed become constructed as showing the moral quality of “heart”, 
giving prestige to the person who so acts by a contra-cultural value 
system that has thus reversed the social norms of “caution” and 
“safety,” the avoidance of “recklessness,” the “respect” for other peo- 
ple’s property etc. So too Clement’s reconstruction of pagan social 
reality, as that of the author of Luke-Acts, can be read in such a social- 
theoretical context. The owtnpia and eipnvn of Christ come not 
through apocalyptic cataclysm in which nature is uprooted and order 
within the community abolished. These objectives are achieved through 
the order and harmony breathed by God into nature being realised 
in the order of the community, and through the preservation of 
тбүро in which one member subjects themselves to another through 
a полбєїа that is also a ілотауй. 

Thus members of Clement's group, as we saw was the case with 
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that of Theophilus, made legitimate in their own eyes their position 
in relation to the dominant culture. That position for them thus 
became endowed with the status and dignity that the dominant cul- 
ture denied them. They claimed to satisfy by means of the pax Christi 
the political and religious yearnings of those who participated in the 
pax of Augustus, and the cultic expression of that peace in emperor 
worship. In doing so they believed that they had done their duty by 
their fellow, pagan citizens. But the final peace with those citizens 
themselves could only come about, not by the construction of ad 
hominem apologetic, but by the creation of a transforming synthesis 
between Christian and imperial theology in which both sides found 
their religious and political convictions adequately fulfilled. Church 
Order would need still more to transform imperialist Order, but in 
turn to be transformed itself by that encounter, as the centuries 
moved towards Constantine and Julian. 

In contrast to expressions that we will argue that the Apocalypse 
reveals to have been characteristic of the Imperial Cult, Clement’s 
prayer for the rulers of the empire attributes to the God and Father of 
Christ alone such epithets as ô uóvog ббуатос, деслотпс, and Вос1Ає®с 
to whom alone he attributes the final доба, neyaAwcdvn, and кра- 
tog (61,2-3). In our next chapter we shall find these expressions in 
the Apocalypse set in the context of a quite different conception of 
the Roman empire and the relationship of a Christian community 
with it. To a discussion of the Apocalypse we shall now turn. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE APOCALYPSE AND DOMITIAN’S ICONOGRAPHY 


The Lamb’s victory in sacrifice and the festal community 


We argued in the last chapter (4A) the general historical reliability 
of the Christian tradition of Domitian as a second Nero in perse- 
cuting Christianity. Dio Cassius Hist. 67,14 was hardly contrary evi- 
dence since by the phrase ті тбу ‘Iovdaiwv ñn this author probably 
had no intention of identifying Judaism as distinct from Christian- 
ity (4A 1). Indeed he would not have registered any distinguishable 
difference between either faith at a superficial, phenomenological 
level. Furthermore, the claim that Domitian was a persecutor did 
not rest upon the Christianity of Flavius Clemens and Flavia Domitilla 
alone (4A 2 and 4A 3). 

But in one respect the Eusebian tradition had been deceptive in 
that it presupposed a general edict of persecution impossible before 
A.D. 251. Our hypothesis was that non-participation in the Imperial 
Cult, whilst not in itself illegal, exposed the non-participant to other 
accusations of practicing а superstitio the purpose of which was to 
cause social disorder through creating metaphysical disorder that dis- 
rupted the cosmic harmony of the pax deorum (3C 2.3). But if this 
were the case, then it would be particular changes in the Imperial 
Cult itself that would cause persecution, since non-participation would 
attract particular notice. 

Let us now consider those changes, and how they are reflected in 
the iconography of the Apocalypse. 


Part A. Domitian’s CULT AND THE DATE OF THE APOCALYPSE 


The Apocalypse presupposes the reality of a particular and dangerous 
confrontation between Domitian and the Church. If no such novel 
and particularly vicious confrontation occurred in that reign, then 
this would be evidence against a Domitianic date for the Apocalypse, 
and hence its association with the situations presupposed in turn by 
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Clement Corinthians and reflected in the immediately succeeding gen- 
eration of Ignatius of Antioch. Let us begin, therefore, with a considera- 
tion of the date of the Apocalypse, and the confirmation of that date 
in critical changes that occurred in the ceremonial and iconography 
of the Imperial Cult under Domitian that also find reflections there. 


ЗА 1. The date of the Apocalypse 


Rejecting the testimony of Irenaeus (Adversus Haer. V, 30,3; Eusebius 
Н.Е. 111,18), Jones argues for a date in Nero's reign. His grounds 
are his belief in the greater probability that the description in Арос. 
17, 9-11 refers to that reign. The beast with seven heads is clearly 
the Roman empire since they correspond to the seven hills on which 
the harlot sits. But they are also seven kings (v. 9). *Five have fallen, 
one still is, and the other has not yet соте..." (v. 10). Jones con- 
siders that all other solutions simply “avoid the obvious choice" that 
Augustus is the first and therefore Nero must be the fifth.! 

But I would suggest that the choice is only “obvious” to someone 
who is in a position to know the specific details of the history of the 
Principate. The author of the Apocalypse, which was a semi-literate 
work, was hardly such a person. In his situation in Asia Minor, he 
would get his information from non-literary artefacts like temples of 
the Imperial Cult such as those at Ephesus, Smyrna, or at Pergamon, 
and from prominent and striking statues and numismatic iconogra- 
phy of particular emperors to be found there. He took over such a 
kaleidoscope of non-literary imagery and refashioned his fragmen- 
tary images into new patterns. Though those patterns bear the influ- 
ence of his Judaeo-Christian background, they also retain the impress 
of their original pagan matrix. There are five indications of a date 
: in Domitian's reign in the text of the Apocalypse itself, from which 
we can conclude that the Seer's imagery was drawn from the specific 
background provided by his reign. 


5A l.l. Domitian’s edict on the vineyards 

Apoc. 6,6 (“a спотіх of wheat for a denarius (xoivı& citov Önvapiov), 
and three choinikes of barley for a denarius (кої треїс xotvıreg крідбу 
Snvapiov), and do not damage the olive and the vine (koi tò ЕЛолому 
Kai tov oivov ph &duxnons)”) appears quite clearly to refer to Domitian’s 


' B.W. Jones, The Emperor Domitian, (London: Routledge 1992), p. 116. 
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unimplemented edict forbidding further planting of vines in Italy, 
and the reduction of acerage for vinyards in the provinces, if feasi- 
ble, by one half.? It seems to have been a response to famine aimed 
at encouraging the growing of corn.’ The instruction tò ЕЛолом xoi 
tov оїмом pt фбікйотіс seems therefore to be directed at a situation 
where famine prices for wheat were threatening olive and vine-grow- 
ing.* On the foundations of this clear indication of a Domitianic 
date for the Apocalypse it is then possible to point to other Domitianic 
allusions found generally in the Apocalypse as well as in the letters to 
the seven churches. 


5A 1.2. Domitian and Domitia: the divine child: Apoc. 12,1-6 
Domitia’s child was born in 73 and died in 83. Domitia was described 
after this event as mother of gods on coins depicting her as Ceres, 
Demeter, and Cybele. It is interesting to compare the iconography 
surrounding this event with Арос. 12,1—6.? Here, essentially, there is 
a heavenly sign (koi onpeiov péya би Ev tà обромб). There is “a 
woman clothed with the sun (yovn repıßeßAnuevn тоу iov) and the 
moon under her feet (kai n oeAfjvn oxokáto tàv лобу adtijc) and 
upon her head a crown of twelve stars (koi ёлі тїс «epa fic осо 
стёфоуос йстёроу SMdexa).” (12,1) She is pursued by the seven-headed 
dragon, whose tail sweeps away one third of the stars, and who 
intends to devour her child, destined to rule the nations (2-4). Then 
"she brought forth а male child (xoi étexev vióv &poev), destined to 
shepherd all the nations with a rod of iron (öç n£AAei noatvew лбута 
tà бут бу póápBóo ornp). And the child was snatched away to God 
(кої прябобви tò тёкуоу adtiic прос том Beòv) and to his throne (koi прос 
tov Opóvov adtod.).” 

In a coin of A.D. 92, after her restoration to favour, Domitia is 
depicted draped and veiled, and seated on a throne extending her 
hand to touch a small boy. He holds in his left hand the sceptre of 


? Suetonius, Dom. 7,2; Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 6,42; Vit. Soph. 1,21. See also 
P. Southern, Domitian, Ттавіс Tyrant, (London and New York: Routledge 1997), 
p. 58. 

3 Suetonius, Dom. 7,2; Statius, Silvae IV, 3,11-12. 

* CJ. Hemer, The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia in their Local Setting, 
in JSNT.S 11 (1986), p. 4, pp. 158-159 and р. 175. 

9 E. Stauffer, Christ and the Caesars: Historical Sketches, (London: S.C.M. 1955), 
pp. 150-153, which however suffered greatly in argumentative force because of the 
author's refusal to document with detailed citation the claims that he made. I have 
sought to remedy this lack where I follow Stauffer in the following account. 
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world dominion whilst blessing the world with his right. The inscrip- 
tion reads: DIVI CAESAR[IS] MATRI (Plate 21). The obverse side 
of the coin depicts Domitia draped with her hair tied up at the back 
and raised in а dome at the front with elaborate coils (Plate 20).5 
Domitia's child thus shows, with his sceptre and globe, close corre- 
spondence with бс uéAAe nowiaivew пбута tà Євут бу раба oi5npà. 

Furthermore the child has died and become one with the impe- 
rial family in deification, just like the child of the Apoc. 12,5: Kai 
fipnácOn то тёкуоу adtijc прос tov Өєбу. A further earlier, gold coin of 
A.D. 83 bears the inscription: DIVUS CAESAR IMP DOMITIANI 
F[ILIUS]. Here the naked infant, divus Caesar is depicted as baby 
Jupiter seated on a globe with seven stars around him (Plate 23). 
The obverse of the coin is inscribed DOMITIA AVGVSTA IMP[ERA- 
TORIS] DOMITT[IANT] (Plate 22).’ Thus in the image of Apoc. 12,1 
we find the infant’s circle or crown of seven stars interchanged with 
those of the woman who has ¿rì тйс xeqaA fc adtiic otépavoc &otépov 
бобека. 

The theme of the seven stars as an attribute of divinity appears 
also in the letter to Ephesus (2,1: t&de Aéyev ô кротббу тоїс intà ботёрос 
ev th бебіа adtod). Martial’s poem describes the prince as moving 
through the air and playing with the seven stars, which indicate the 
seven planets? The theme of a divinised emperor being sent to the 
stars is typical of the Flavian dynasty, as we can see from Martial 
(Epig. 9, 101,22 and 14, 124) or Juvenal (Sat. XIII, 46—49). 

Regarding the association of the woman with the sun and the 
moon in Арос. 12,1, we have the image of Aeternitas, standing hold- 
ing the heads of the sun and the moon in her hands, as a special 
mark of Flavian coinage, with the inscription AETERNITATI 
AVGVST. S.C. (Plate 25).'° Silus Atticus describes Domitian when 
finally divinised giving forth rays near his son.!! Again Statius (Silvae 


* BMC 2, p. 413 no. 501 and plate 82,8. 

? BMC 2, p. 311 no. 62 and plate 61,6. Cf. 63-65 plates 61,7-9. 

® Also Domitian’s restoration of coin showing the head of Divus Augustus radi- 
ate to the left with a star above, and the incription: DIVVS AVGVSTVS PATER 
with Victoria on the reverse side. BMC 2, p. 414 no. 504 and 505 plate 82,8. See 
also II p. 8 no. 47 pl. 1,15 bust of sol radiate Vespasian cf. BMC 1, p. 100 nos 
611 ff. and p. 142 no. 155, plate 26,3 and 5. 

? Scott (1975) p. 71. 

" BMC 2, p. 364 no. 303, plate 71,6; р. 372 no. 346 plate 73,4 (Plate 24); 374, 
no. 353, cf. K. Scott, The Imperial Cult under the Flavians, (New York: Arno 1975), p. 95. 

'' Silvius Statius, Punica 3,629: "siderei iuxta radiabunt tempora nati.” 
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4,1, 3-4) describes him on his entry to his seventeenth consulship 
(A.D. 91) as: “Апа he is rising (atque oritur) with the new sun (cum 
sole novo), with the lofty stars (cum grandibus astris), himself shining more 
brightly (clarius ipse nitens) and more greatly than the morning star (et 
maior Eoo).” The “morning star (tov dotépa tov npoivóv) in Apoc. 2,28; 
22,16 becomes a description of Christ or Christ’s gift. 


5A 1.3. The topography of Ephesus 

In Apoc. 2,7 the contra-cultural analogue of the sacred tépevoç of the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus is the лорбёелсос tod eod. The cross 
that is the tree of life (босо оті gayeiv ёк tod EdAov тїс Gofic) con- 
stitutes the contra-eikon of the tree-shrine depicting the birth of 
Artemis.'? From long antiquity that t£uevog had been a place where 
criminals had sought and obtained asylum. There is evidence that 
Domitian extended this area and thus compounded the abuse to 
which two letters of Apollonius of Tyanna, allegedly contemporary 
with this reign, attest (65 and 66). Such extensions would have reac- 
tivated public alarm at the scandal of the criminal refugees in the 
area and given pertinence to this reference, since Augustus had tried 
to limit the area and therefore the abuse.'? Thus the case for a Domi- 
tianic date is strengthened. Furthermore we have already described 
the “union of necorates” in Asia formed from the assimilation of 
Ephesus as veoxópog tfjg uey&Ang 'Aptépióog (Acts 19,35) with the 
Imperial Cult from Domitian's time onwards (2C 2.3.2.3). 


5A 1.4. Jewish-Christian relations 

Hemer found the second firm Domitianic references in the allusions 
to the “synagogue of Satan" both in Smyrna (Apoc. 2,9) and in 
Philadelphia (3,9). Around A.D. 90 the Beracoth ha minim were inserted 
into the Eighteen Benedictions. In consequence it was no longer pos- 
sible for Jewish Christians to use their ancestry as a means of remov- 
ing the social opprobrium for their non-participation in the Imperial 
Cult. Thus there would have been as legal consequences the charges 
of superstitio or contumacia. Ignatius (Philad. 6,1) implies that even uncir- 


? Hemer (1986), pp. 42-47. 

ІЗ Ibid. pp. 48-50 where Hemer quotes Strabo XIV, 1,23; Tactius, Annal. ПІ,60-63; 
Suetonius, Tib. 37 in connection with earlier problems. For evidence for the Domitianic 
extensions he relies on the reconstruction іп Syll', 989, BMInscr 520. 
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cumcised Gentile Christians tried this escape route with the result 
that іоодаїсуибу was heard парі, бкрођВостоо. 

This judaized form of Christianity in Asia Minor may have been 
highly similar to the conception of the reformed cult of Judaism that 
formed the legitimation of the uncircumcised Theophilus and his 
circle (3B). But such groups in the Seer's eyes were clearly а cvvaywyh 
tod Latava. They claimed to be Jews (ёк т@у Aeyévtwv ‘lovdaious eivaı 
éavtodc) but they were not so (koi оок eioiv GAAG yeddovtat).'* Moreover 
the bitterness of the language reflects persecution that Jews could 
easily activate against their now excommunicated co-fraternity for 
whom there was now no cultic proxy. We have seen that the issue 
of Judaism and the responsibility to pay the temple tax as a proxy 
for participation in the Imperial Cult was particularly critical at the 
time of Domitian (3C 2.3.3.3). 

Given therefore the Domitianic background of the Apocalypse, we 
must now ask what specific features of the Imperial Cult under 
Domitian could have inspired such strong polemic from the Seer as 
Apoc. 17,1-6 where the “Whore of Babylon drunk with the blood of 
the saints and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus” is described 
in such a lurid hue. More is clearly here implied than simply an 
increase in cultic building works such as the extension of the t&uevog 
of Diana at Ephesus associated with an imperial temple. To the 
question of Domitian's reconceptualisation and reorganisation of the 
cult we now turn. 


5A 2. The Imperial Cult under Domitian 


The clear documentary evidence for a change in the cultic position 
of the emperor at the üme of Domitian confirms this hypothesis. 
Gaius’ assumption of divine honours in his lifetime had been con- 
demned at Rome, though of course there had never been any prob- 
lem in the East about the theological justification for ruler worship. 
Nevertheless Suetonius (Domit. 13,1—2) informs us that “when he dic- 
tated a formal letter under the name of his procurators he began: 
*Your Lord and God (dominus et deus) orders this to be done. In con- 
sequence it became the custom that he should be addressed in no 
other way whether in writing or in speech." In the same passage he 
records that Domitian, when taking back his wife after their divorce, 


" Apoc. 2,9 and 3,9, cf. Hemer (1986), pp. 4, 8-10, 66-67, 163, 175-176. 
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boasted that she had been summoned back to “the divine couch (in 
pulvinar).” 

Let us firstly consider literary evidence for Domitian’s divine titles, 
and then evidence for a change in the ritual and by implication 
underlying theology of the cult. 


SA 2.1. Domitian’s divine titles: dominus, praesens deus, tonans 
Though Statius appears not to use dominus as a divine title, Martial 
clearly does. He quotes an edict regulating seating in the theatre 
that begins edictum domini deque nostri (Epig. 5,5). Regarding the emperor's 
breastplate, he writes in addressing it that it is domini lorica, and that 
*you are happy in your lot ( felix sorte tua) whose destiny is to clothe 
the sacred breast (sacrum cui tangere pectus) and to feel the glow of the 
heart of our God (et nostri mente calere dei).” (7,2,2 and 5-6) Martial 
particularly mentions him as the deus who erected the shrine of Jupiter 
Capitolinus (13,74), who receives libations, and who grants the prayers 
of his worshippers (6,87)./5 

It would, I believe, be quite wrong to dismiss Martial's words as 
of little significance, as mere flattery. Statius too speaks of Domitian 
in such terms as the forma dei praesens, or the proximus ille deus (Statius, 
Silvae 1, 1,62; V, 2,70). Nor is the evidence for such a title in court 
poets alone. Dio Chrysostom (Or. 45,1) records that Domitian was 
called кбріос xoi бєбс by all Greeks and barbarians but that he him- 
self did not “flatter in this way (koi tadta об Bunedwv).” This implies 
that even at Rome and not only in the East were some prepared 
to behave in this fashion. 

The title dominus in association with deus was а blatant abrogation 
of the ideology of the principate that no doubt offended the sena- 
torial class who had other reasons as well for resenting Domitian's 
terror. Pliny certainly in Panegyricus 2,2—3 contrasts Trajan’s rule with 
that of Domitian: 


Allow therefore to make their exit and go their way (Quare abeant ac 
recedant) those expressions which fear expressed (voces illae quas metus 
exprimebat). We do not have to speak as before, for we do not have to 
suffer the things we suffered before. Public addresses regarding the 
emperor shall not be the same (nec eadem de principe фаіат quae prius 


5 Scott (1975), рр. 102-103. 
lë See also Martial Epig. 5,5; 7,5,1-6; 34,8-9; 8,2,6-7; 82,1-5; 9,28,7-8; 66,3-4. 
These and other passages are discussed in Scott (1975), pp. 104-109. 
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praedicemus) since what we used to say before in secret is now also 
different (neque enim eadem secreto quae prius loquimur). The change of the 
times is revealed in our speeches (discernatur orationibus. nostris. diversitas 
temporum) . .. On no occasion (nusquam) should we flatter him as a god, 
nowhere as a divine presence (ut deo, nusquam ut numini blandiamur); for 
we are speaking not of a tyrant but of a citizen, not of a master but 
of a father (non enim de tyranno sed de cive, non de domino sed de parente). 


Here then we find related the ideas of worship of an emperor dur- 
ing his lifetime (as opposed to posthumously), and the idea of being 
a dominus and tyrannus rather than princeps or first cwis, with Domitian 
by contrast with Trajan having been responsible for both. 

As it has become something of a commonplace that there was no 
theological significance to such descriptions that were but expressions 
of flatterers, we must now consider evidence to the contrary. 


5A 2.2. Theological significance of Domitian’s changes 

The existence of such a theological justification constitutes cogent 
evidence against those who dismiss with scepticism the claim that 
Domitian believed himself to be divine and accepted divine honours. 
As part of the ideological apparatus that made the autocracy that 
was the principate acceptable was the refusal of monarchical titles 
such as dominus or rex. Augustus veiled his autocracy behind quite 
empty republican forms. But in reality he and his successors knew 
they possessed monarchical power. Likewise Augustus was circum- 
spect in accepting cult from the Eastern Greek city states. But as 
we have seen (2B 2), the Lares Compitales, amongst whom Augustus 
was depicted, belied any notion that his refusal of present divinity 
was straightforward. Furthermore, the association of various cults of 
divinised abstract qualities or virtues with the collective person of 
the emperor also was indicative of a certain insincerity in rejecting 
divine titles (2B 3). 

Indications therefore that Domitian only earlier in his reign refused 
the title of dominus, but changed his mind later must be interpreted 
with caution." Indeed, it may be asked why if, as is universally 
admitted, emperors were insincere about refusing political titles that 


'7 Scott (1975), pp. 102-103 proposed such a thesis in order to take seriously 
Domitian’s allegedly later claim apparently belied by his earlier one. But Scott 
admits that Statius Silvae I, 6,83-84 on which his thesis rests is undated and can 
only therefore be dated earlier ex hypothesi. 
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identified them with autocratic power, they should be regarded as 
perfectly sincere in rejecting worship until they were dead. There 
was as studious an ambiguity about religious titles as there was 
about political ones. The ideology of the principate was designed to 
make impossible an either-or challenge to its claims of either the form 
“are you divine or human" or of “are you a dominus or а princeps?”'® 
We have witnessed the assimilation of the cult of Virtues to the 
Imperial Cult as forming a kind of collective personality worn by 
the deceased emperors as embodying the well-being of the Roman 
empire. Even in late republican times what were originally divine 
qualities of the Roman people became associated with specific per- 
sons such as Pompey or Sulla, and were conceived as only granted 
through the mediation of these rulers (2B 3). Such theological devel- 
opments enabled a synthetic solution to the logical problem of how 
Augustus and his successors, as Pontifex Maximus of the Imperial Cult, 
could also be the object of its worship (2A 5). 

It is therefore questionable to endeavour to down-play the role of 
the Imperial Cult in Church-state relations on the grounds that the 
main charge against the early Christians was that they refused to 
worship the gods of the state rather than the emperor, that the 
emperor was merely divus as opposed to deus, and that swearing by 
the genius of Caesar was somehow to be a softer alternative as a 
mark of loyalty to the state as opposed to full participation in its 
polytheism.'? Such would imply that the description of the living 
emperor as divus, and of the act of incense-sacrifice to his єїкфу, 
belonged to a separate, political discourse from that of religious wor- 
ship of the gods. But both kinds of discourse exhibited a growing 
confluence and interdependence between themselves, particularly in 
the case of the assimilation of the cult of Virtues with the emperor’s 


'® Thus I find quite facile Jones (1993), рр. 108-109 where he describes the claim 
that Domitian was so addressed as “all but incredible. The best that an emperor 
could expect after death was to be declared a divus and never a deus... a living 
one had to do with even less... terms used by flatterers such as Martial, Statius, 
Juventius, Celsus (or Pliny) to secure a favour from an autocrat hardly constitute 
proof that they were instructed or required to use them... Domitian was both 
intelligent and committed to the traditional religion. He obviously knew that he 
was not a God, and whilst he did not ask or demand to be addressed as one, he 
did not actively discourage the few flatterers who did.” 

? G.E.M. De Ste. Croix , Why were the early Christians persecuted? in Past and 
Present, 26 (1963), р. 10; S.R.F. Price, Rituals and Power: The Roman Imperial Cult in 
Asia Minor, (Cambridge: U.P. 1984), рр. 221-222. 
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corporate personality. We shall argue that certain traditional sacer- 
dotal functions adopted by Domitian assume a new significance 
against these developments in the conceptual backcloth of the Imperial 
Cult at the centre of which was the title dominus et deus. 

Domitian made a serious claim for himself as a living, reigning 
emperor to be deus and not simply divus. Pliny’s insistence of a particu- 
lar emphasis by Domitian on his status as a deus praesens 1s indicative 
of an emphasis on the Imperial Cult centred on a living reigning em- 
peror that was, apart from Gaius, almost unique to that reign. Cer- 
tainly both Martial and Statius move beyond the traditional comparison 
of the emperor with Jupiter to claiming identity between the two. 


5A 2.2.1. Jovian ideology and Domitian’s changes in the cult 
Virgil Aeneid 1,257-296 and 6,791-807 had described Augustus as 
chosen by Jupiter for Rome's imperium sine fine and the saeculum aureum. 
Horace’s description of Augustus as soter delapsus ex caelo nevertheless 
preserves the distinction between the elect emperor and the supreme 
god himself (Odes І, 2,29—30; 41-52). Ode 3,5 describes Augustus like 
Domitian as soon to be a praesens divus on earth in tandem with caelo 
tonantem . . . lovem who therefore by contrast reigns in heaven. Never- 
theless there is even in such a close comparison no real equivalence. 
Similarly Ovid, іп Metamorphoses 15,858-870, contrasts the heavenly 
Jupiter with the terra sub Augusto, with both described as pater et rec- 
tor. But even in Tristia 5, 2,47-48, where Augustus is equated with 
Jupiter, there is nevertheless the qualification of Jupiter on earth.” 
But in the case of Domitian there is clearly a failure to preserve 
the nicety of this distinction which Pliny (Panegyr. 80) is to reassert 
in the case of Trajan. Martial (Epig. 4, 8,12; 9, 86,7-8) equates 
Domitian with Jupiter. In Statius Silvae. IV, 3,128-129 Domitian 
stands as Jupiter's vicegerent on earth. But that Domitian chose 
apparently to celebrate uniquely this status iconographically on coins 
that depict him as Jupiter holding a thunderbolt and crowned by 
victory suggests that Martial's equations went beyond flattery and 
represented a critical development in imperial ideology." Praeses,” 


2 Fears (1977), pp. 123-129. 

? BMC 2 p. 77 no. 381 cf. Fears (1977), pp. 134-135. 

? Martial, Epig. 5, 3,3 (praeses mundi); 7,4 (praeses Romae); 6, 2,5; 8, 80,5; 9, 18,1 
(te praeside); Statius, Silv. 1, 2,175 (praeses Ausonius); ПІ, 3,183- 184 (numina magni prae- 
sidis); 5, 2,176 (magnus praeses). 
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pater? and parens," used generally of gods, are applied to Domitian 
as the Ausonian Jupiter, as also is the theme of Juppiter tonans.? 

Given therefore that such new conclusions were being drawn from 
the ideological premisses of the Imperial Cult on the part of court 
poets such as Martial and Statius, and subjected to critical comments 
by Pliny and Suetonius, we must now ask what evidence there is for 
such tentative developments being represented in the ritual of the 
Imperial Cult itself, and thus with what the writer of the Apocalypse 
was to find himself in direct conflict. 


5A 2.2.2. Domitian’s changes т ritual 

In A.D. 69 Domitian raised at Rome a shrine to Juppiter Conservator 
and also restored the temple of Juppiter Capitolinus. Pliny's words to 
Trajan help us to assess the significance of that shrine: 


With like reverence (simili reverentia), Caesar, you allow thanksgiving for 
your benevolence to be rendered, not in the presence of your genius 
(non apud genium tuum), but in the presence of the godhead of Jupiter 
the best and greatest (sed apud numen lovis optimi maximi рат)... Yet 
previously vast herds of sacrificial victims (ante quidem ingentes hostiarum 
greges), stopped for the most part on the way to the Capitoline (per 
Capitolinum iter magna sui parte velut intercepti) and were compelled to turn 
from the road (devertere via cogebantur) since the fearful image of the most 
cruel of tyrants (cum saevissimi domini. atrocissima effigies) would be offered 
worship with as much the blood of sacrifices (tanto victimarum cruore cole- 
retur) as of human blood that he was accustomed to shed (quantum ipse 
humani sanguinis profundebat). 
Panegyricus 52,6-7 


Pliny clearly implies a confusion between the genus of Domitian and 
the numen of Jupiter that he claims that Trajan had clarified. As a 
result, there had been sacrifices at Domitian's statue, mentioned in 
Statius Silvae 1,1, and set up in A.D. 89 at the west end of the 
forum. 


23 Martial, Epig. 9, 8,6 (Ausonius pater); Statius, Silv. I, 4,95 (Latiae pater inclitus 
urbis), ПІ, 4,48 (pater inclitus orbis); IV, 8,20 (Ausoniae pater augustissimus urbis; V, 1,167 
(pater). 

?! Statius, Silv. I, 2,178 (parens Latius; IV, 3,108 (Romanus parens); IV, 1,17 (mag- 
nus parens mundi); 2,14—15 (regnator terrarum orbisque subacti magnus parens); VII, 7,5 (sum- 
mus mundi rector et parens orbis; IX, 6,1 (parens orbis). 

3 Martial, Epig. 6, 10,9 ([Minerva] nostri... conscia virgo tonantis; 7, 56 (nos- 
tro... tonante; 14, 1,2 (decent nostrum pillea sumpta lovem); 9, 18,7-8 (Jovis imber). For 
a fuller discussion of these passages (including footnotes 36-38) see Scott (1975), pp. 
133-140. 
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Indeed, as Вбтег pointed out, it is with Domitian that we find 
inscriptional evidence for the oath by the “genius of Caesar” that, 
in its continuance under Trajan, belies Pliny’s hopes that such ven- 
eration has ended. Under Augustus the formula for an oath from 
Paphlagonia was to Zevc, Гӯ “HAtog, бєої лбутес Kai посол кої о®тос 
0 LeBaotdg. In Caligula’s time we find from Aritium in Spain and 
Assos in Troas both Latin and Greek versions of an oath in the 
name of divus Augustus et ceteri omnes di immortales/ Zea Усутпр, Ved. 
Каїсар ХеВостбос xoi й n&tpioc бумй Парвемос. But with Domitian we 
find per lovem et divom Augustum et divom Claudium et divom. Vespasianum 
Augustum et divom Titum Augustum et Genium imperatoris Domitiani Augusti 
deosque Penates. Here we appear to witness a transcendence of a mere 
contingent association of divine beings by means of a coalescing of 
Domitian's personal genius with the collective genius of members of 
the Imperial Cult and the numen both of Jupiter and the dei Penates. 

It is in connection with Jupiter Capitolinus that we have some 
indication of ritual developments in the imperial ideology that these 
inscriptions illuminate. Suetonius recounts the scene accompanying 
the institution of quinquennial contests for this cult, consisting of music, 
horse-riding, and gymnastics: 


He presided at the contest (certamini praesedit) іп half-boots (crepidatus) 
clothed in а Grecian toga of purple (amictus toga Graecanica), sporting 
on his head (capite gestans) a golden crown with an image of Jupiter, 
Juno and Minerva (coronam auream cum effigie Iovis ac Iunonis Minervaeque), 
assisted by a priest of Jupiter (adsidentibus Diali sacerdote) and the col- 
lege of the Flaviales (et collegio Flavialium) similarly dressed (pan habitu), 
except that his image was also on their crowns (nisi quod illorum coronis 
inerat et ipsius imago). 
Domitian 4,4 


We see in the corona aurea with its effigies a claim to represent espe- 
cially and sacramentally Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva on the part of 
the high priest of the Capitoline games. It may be said therefore 
that propitiation is per lovem et Iunonem et Minervam, as well as рег 
genium Domitiani with whom and through whom, as it were, Domitian, 
dominus et deus, is propitious. Such archieratic coronae were customary 
in the East. But I submit that the introduction of the emperor's 


25 CIT, 9.172 and 1963 cf. F. Bómer, Der Eid beim Genius des Kaisers, in Athen 
44 (1966), pp. 123-124. 
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image onto the coronae of other priests implies a new stage of devel- 
opment of the collectivist imperialist ideology. The accompanying 
collegium Flavialium were pan habitu with Domitian, but the addition 
of his image to their coronae singled him out (nis? quod illorum coronis 
inerat et ipsius imago) and awarded him a new status. Suetonius was 
sufficiently impressed with the novelty of this event as to give it spe- 
cial emphasis. 

In order to reinforce the notion that the sacrificial acts of other 
pontifices are both subject and dependent on his own, and that he is 
the equal source of the propitiation effected by their acts, they wear 
on their crowns both Domitian's image and the image of these deities 
as well with whom Domitian is thus declared to be equal. Thus such 
a collective comprehension of the deified Caesars in the person of 
the Genius of Domitian that we saw in the changes in the oath under 
Domitian is also reflected in the imagery of the corona aurea.” It must 
be emphasised that we are dealing here with no idiosyncrasy of 
Domitian in connection with the cult of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome 
alone. Even in the West, as Tertullian bears witness (De Idol. 18,1), 
along with pagan, African and Dacian inscriptions (CIL 3,1433 and 
8,17896), provincial priests of the Imperial Cult wore the corona aurea 
bearing the image of the emperor. In the East it had been common 
in Hellenistic ruler cults, for example, in the case of the priestess of 
Laodicea, as we learn from an edict of Antiochus III (204 B.C.) 
where a golden crown bearing the likeness of the queen was worn.” 
We have fragments of crowns themselves, and representations on 
coins which reveal a number of depictions of emperors.? There is 
therefore arguably under Domitian to be detected a theology of rep- 
resentation that postulated the equation of the genius of Caesar with 
the numen of divinity. 

At all events in the East, in the province of Asia Minor, ruler 
worship progressed with its ordinary normality. At Ephesus Domitian 
erected a temple in the centre of a large precinct set on one side 
of the main square. On the adjacent side of that square stood a 


7 A. Alföldi, Die Monarchische Repräsentation im römischen Kaiserreiche, (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschafliche Buchgesellschaft 1970), p. 74 and footnote 1, where he criticizes 
Mommsen's “Auffassung von der Belanglosigkeit des Kaiserkultes im Staatsrecht der 
friheren Kaiserzeit.” 

8 D. Fishwick, The Imperial Cult in the Latin West: Studies in the Ruler Cult of 
the Western Province of the Roman Empire, in EPRO 108 (1991), 2,1 pp. 477-478. 

7 Ibid. р. 477 and Plate LXXXV b and LXXXVI a and b. 
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double temple of Roma and Julius Caesar, and at its centre a tem- 
ple of Augustus. Along that adjacent side ran also the otod Вос1Алкӣ 
dedicated to Artemis, Augustus and Tiberius.*° 

The erection of a temple to Domitian here reflected therefore both 
a reinforcement of the Imperial Cult through this emperor who is 
thus associated with both Augustus and Artemis. Domitian’s statue 
is constructed in particularly large proportions.*! Indeed we can read 
in these architectural developments the development of the Imperial 
Cult itself, first with the association of the abstraction of Roma with 
Julius Caesar and thus its further personification in the collective 
personality of the emperor. We see also an integration of the tradi- 
tion worship of Artemis with the patriotic and imperial emotions 
associated with the Imperial Cult. 

Given therefore clear examples of changes in the ideology of the 
Imperial Cult accomplished under Domitian, let us examine the way 
in which those changes are reflected in the Apocalypse. 


Part B. THe Domitianic BACKCLOTH TO THE APOCALYPSE 


We discussed earlier the imagery derived specifically from the Imperial 
Cult in connection with the Domitianic dating of the Apocalypse, in 
particular both the figure of Domitia, and specific features of how 
Domitian was represented in the Imperial Cult (5A 1). Our discus- 
sion here will be in two parts. We will summarise (5B 1) basically 
the position of Ramsay and Hemer, which we generally accept, on 
the reflections of the Imperial Cult specifically in the letters to the 
Churches (Арос. 2,9-3,22). We will then show (5B 2) that similar 
themes continue in the text of the Apocalypse outside the letters to 
the seven churches, from chapter 4 onwards, particularly in the songs 
of the elders and living creatures. Here the heavenly cultus around 
the throne of God and of the Lamb reflects images of the Imperial 
Cult in a way that complements similar imagery in the letters to the 
seven churches. 


* Price (1984), р. 139 fig. 3 and 140. 
з Ја, p. 187. 
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5B 1. Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia 


It is from Ramsay and Hemer’s analysis of the letters that my thesis 
regarding the applicability of the sociological concept of contra-culture 
to the development of Order in early Christian communities finds 
its strongest support. Indeed, it will be my argument that their the- 
sis should be extended to cover the themes of the Apocalypse itself 
outside of the letters. There is a strong parallel between the partic- 
ular pagan cultus that existed in the local setting of the letters in 
the context of particular cities, and the eschatological promises that 
are made to the believer that resists that cultus. Hemer’s account 
will therefore be shown to support the notion that those communi- 
ties were forming a contra-culture in which the status denied by 
their rejection of the host-culture assumes the proportions of a highly 
organised complex of reversed images. 

Let us now, therefore list the features of the local setting of the 
letters, and the contra-cultural order at the phenomenological level 
of social reality, to which they give rise. 


5B 1.1. Apoc. 2,6 napdderoog and the Eddov тїс Gofic 

The overcomer (tà vix@vtt) is to eat (payeiv) of the tree of Ше (ёк 
tod EvAov tfjg белс) which is in the paradise of God (б éotw Ev тб 
napaóeíoo tod веоб). 

These expressions are characteristic of Gen. 2,9 and derived literature. 
However in that passage the more usual term dévdpov is used. GdAov 
can have that sense, though in the New Testament it is the cross 
of Christ to which the term usually refers (Acts 5,30; 10,39; 13,29; 
Gal. 3,13; 1 Pet. 2,24). Moreover this expression for the cross is also 
to be found elsewhere in the Apocalypse apart from this letter: the 
cross as the tree of life is to be found bearing healing and salvific 
fruit (22,2; 14; 19). 

Undoubtedly both of these terms have an Old Testament and 
early Christian background but their meanings are totally unrelated 
to each other. Why should the gibbet of the cross be likened to the 
tree in paradise? Hemer’s argument is that it is the particular local 
geographical and architectural environment at Ephesus that brings 
these two distinct images into their present relationship. 

The Temple of Artemis and its cultus at Ephesus grew out of 
what was originally a tree shrine, as can be established by the lit- 
erary allusions of Callimachus and Periegetes, and the excavations 
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of Hogarth.” We have already seen how the t£uevog or garden-like 
enclosure, in which the tree of Artemis stood, constituted an asylum 
refuge for criminals. This description seems to have made reference 
to the scandalous state of affairs addressed there by Domitian (5A 1). 
But this did not prevent an erection of a temple to Domitian there 
and, more particularly, the association on coins of the cult of Domitian 
with that of Artemis. Some coins depict an imperial temple on either 
side of the Artemesion, with depictions of naked statues of emperors 
resting on their sceptres.? Here therefore the cross as the tree of 
life in the paradise of God is contrasted with the tree-shrine of 
Artemis to which criminals flee for life and safety. But that cultus 
is undergoing a process of association with the Imperial Cult in the 
developing iconography. 

In the New Jerusalem there is no part for “the sacrilegious (тоїс 
eßdeAvyuevorg): the murderers (povedo), the harlots (nópvoig) the 
magicians (Фарийкоїс), and the idolaters (ғіёоЛоћатролс; Apoc. 21,7-8)” 
are excluded, just as Apollonius of Tyana (Ef. 65) had “blamed (neuntoi 
бё) those who dwelt with the goddess (oóvoto: tf деф). . . from where 
(fj оок Gv) thief (6 кАётттс), robber (te xoi Anotfig), slave dealer (будро- 
nodtotns), and every kind of (koi nüg єї тїс) law breaker and temple- 
robber (ббікос Й tepóovAoc) issued forth (йу орибиємос абтдвем)." The 
Judaic and early Christian use of these terms provide therefore the raw 
materials for the construction of the imagery, but the matrix which 
draws them into their new relations is to be found in the pagan cul- 
tic background, and moreover a pagan cultic background that is in- 
creasingly synthesised with the Imperial Cult. Ephesus was to boast 
that it was “twice neokoros” when the provincial temple of Domitian 
acquired an official with this prestigious title for which there was 
competition equal to that of obtaining permission for the cult itself.” 


5B 1.2. Apoc. 2,10-11 стєфамос тўс Gofic 
We have already made reference to the description of the magistrate- 
priests of Smyrna as otegavngöpoı.” Furthermore, we have suggested 


32 Hemer (1986), pp. 44-47. 

3 Price (1984), p. 183 and Plate 3 C. 

3t Price (1984), pp. 64-65 footnote 47. See also S.J. Friesen, Twice Neokoros: 
Ephesus, Asia and the Cult of the Flavian Imperial Family, in Religions in the Graeco- 
Roman World, 116 (1993). 

3 Hemer (1986), рр. 72-74 ff. does not support such an interpretation which he 
found represented in, for example, W.M. Ramsay, Art in Hastings Dictionary of the 
Bible, IV 555. 
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that it was under Domitian that the signification of the iconography 
of that cultus was more sharply defined with the intention of inte- 
grating further disparate elements of the pagan cultus into a general 
web at the centre of which was the emperor and his worship. We 
saw that the archieratic arrangements for the Capitoline games and 
the coronae was an important example of such integrating developments 
(5A 2.2.2). There was moreover at Smyrna a temple of the Imperial 
Cult that had been dedicated to Tiberius, Livia and the Senate, and 
in which a cult-statue depicts Tiberius in a toga and veiled for 
sacrifice. In his hand he holds a patera over the altar. We shall 
argue in the next section the association of this symbolism and the 
angels with their qi&Ao (Apoc. 5,8; 15,7; 16,1-17; 17,1; and 21,9). 


5B 1.3. Apoc. 2,13;17: Өрбуос тоб Хотоуй, uávva кєкрониёуоу, 
vfigoc Aeukn 

Pergamon had a position of pre-eminence in the Imperial Cult 
although its precise status in comparison with that of Ephesus has 
proven difficult to determine. Tiberius defended himself before the 
Senate for allowing his cult in Pergamon on the grounds that Augustus 
had allowed there a Temple to himself and Roma.” Furthermore, 
there is evidence of an assimilation of the Imperial Cult with that 
of Asklepius, portrayed with a serpent evocative of the Satanic in 
the eyes of the Seer (Apoc. 20,2: 6 ёф 6 Apxaiog, бс £otw AudßoAog).” 
In an inscription from Cos, Asklepius is described as the Pergameus 
deus and сор? 


5B 1.3.1. вромос тоб Latava 

We have a Julio-Claudian inscription from Pergamon which hon- 
ours Demetrios Milatus.* This text is highly instructive for the way 
in which images and ritual of Asclepius and of the Imperial Cult 


% Price (1984), p. 185 and Tacitus, Annal. XV,55-56. 

У Tacitus Annal. IV,37: 7... Hispania ulterior missis ad senatum legatis oravit, 
ut exemplo Asiae delubrum Tiberio matrique eius exstrueret... Caesar... respon- 
dendum ratus iis... huiusce modi orationem coepit:... Asiae civitatibus nuper 
idem istud petentibus non sim adversatus... cum divus Augustus sibi atque urbi 
Romae templum apud Pergamum sisti non prohibuisset.”; cf. Dio Cassius 51,20,7. 

38 C. Habicht, Altertümer von Pergamon, VIII, 3: Die Inschriften des Asklepieions, 
(Berlin: De Gruyter 1969), no. 71: "AokAnnı® Eotfjpt xoi "Yyia tov Ge&vobpevov 
бракоута; Taf. 32, 160b. 

* IGRR 4, 1053 and Martial, Epig. 9,16; Philostratus, Vit. Apol. 4,34; Statius, 
Silvae ПІ, 4,23-24 cf. Hemer (1986), pp. 85-86. 

" Habicht (1969) no. 36. 
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were not only in spatial approximation but in a high state of syn- 
thesis. Demetrios is “high priest for life of the Pietas Augustorum (iepé[a] 
тйс t&v X[e-] [Вос]тёу Evo[e] Betas 61x Bt[ov]), who has founded a fes- 
tival of Sebasto? Saviours within the temple of the Saviour Asclepios 
(Гк)овеорбута navńyvp é[v] [16] tod Xo[fip]og 'AoxAnn[19] [re] uéve: 
LePaotav Zor[n-] [po]v)."* The cult of the emperor and the cult of 
Asklepios are not simply associated spatially within the same tem- 
ple. The same divine titles (ootfjp and сотђрес) are applied to both 
of them. The reference to the Opóvoc tod Zarava fits well therefore 
with the context of the pre-eminence of the Imperial Cult in Pergamon. 
The choir of Asia was commanded to gather at Pergamon to per- 
form on the birthday of “Sebastos Tiberius Caesar god” and to per- 
form sacrifices.*? 

Furthermore, the reference (Apoc. 2,13) to “Antipas my faithful 
martyr (’Avtınag © u&ptuc pov ô лотос роо) who was slain among you 
(öç ділєктамби лор ' ópiv) where Satan dwells (önov 6 Zotavà karoıkei)” 
is indicative of persecution specifically in connection with that cult. 
The contrast between Christ's coming and his promise: “I will make 
war with them with the sword of my mouth" suggests a contra- 
cultural parallel with the zus gladii of the pro-consul of Asia.? As one 
of the leading centres of the Imperial Cult in Asia Minor, Pergamon 
would have been the most likely place where non-participation in 
the cult would have exposed Christians to the Dionysiac charges, 
and where offence to the ideology of the Commune of Asia could 
be most sensitively felt. 

In this pagan, cultic context the “teaching of Balaam" (2,14) can 
now be considered, which, it is claimed, involves the eating of idol- 
atrous food (payeiv єїбдоловота) and committing fornication (лоруєбсол). 
The latter charge is characteristic of Old Testament polemic against 
idolatry but the former is a distinctive characteristic of New Testament 
gentile or mixed Christian communities, as Acts 15,20 and 1 Cor. 8,1-6 
makes clear. 

Note however how at Pergamon collegia and their festivities were 
related to the Imperial Cult. It is in comparison with such festivities 
that both the u&vvo kekpvupévov and the vfioog Aevxfj are, I will argue, 
to be understood. 


" Ibid. р. 81 taf. 13, lines 4-9. 
+ IGRR 4, 1608c and Price (1984), р. 105. 
З Hemer (1986), рр. 82-84. 
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5B 1.3.2. н@ууо кекроциёуоу 

Hemer was right, I believe, to see in the navva кєкронцёуоу the Manna 
in the wilderness a portion of which was preserved in the Ark of 
the Covenant and either hidden on earth in Sinai until the Messianic 
kingdom when Jeremiah redwwus would place them in the new Temple 
(2 Macc. 2,4-7 cf. Heb. 9,4 and Rabbi Yoma 52b), or concealed in 
heaven by an angel (2 Baruch 6,7-10). Thus according to the latter 
view the “food of angels" (Ps. 78,25) would be the food of the saints 
in the Messianic kingdom (2 Baruch 29,8; Sybilline Oracles 7,148-149).* 
But such Jewish parallels do not preclude, as we have argued, ref- 
erences to the Imperial Cult as the template in which such Jewish 
imagery was refashioned. 

There is in addition in this passage a parallel between the meals 
of the mystery cults with which sacrifices were associated, and the 
Imperial Cult: the *hidden manna" of the Old Testament and Rab- 
binic and Jewish apocalyptic (the Messianic Banquet) is becoming 
associated with the banquet of the imperial mysteries. We shall be 
considering shortly, in greater detail, epigraphical evidence for the 
imperial mysteries (IGRR 4,353) in which oivoc, &ptoc, and nönavov 
(or sacred cake) are mentioned (с. 4—7) in the list of practical require- 
ments for such rites. The author focuses on the Eucharist as the true 
mystery, the fulfilment of the “Manna in the wilderness” (Jn. 6,48-50), 
but seeks to construct such imagery once again in the matrix of the 
developing imperial ideology. Those who in faith refuse the оїмос, 
йртос, and zónavov of the imperial mysteries will have a place at 
the marriage supper of the Lamb (Арос. 19,9). We are seeing once 
again the construction of a contra cultural edifice from the building 
bricks of Jewish tradition. The related image of the white stone 
(vfigog Хєокті) is however derived from a pagan background. 


5B 1.3.3. yñpoç Aevxfi 

One partial reference here must undoubtedly be, as Hemer argues, 
to the pebble cast by jurors into an urn in order to vote for acquittal, 
or perhaps more accurately with voting procedures to reach any 
decision.? There is therefore arguably here an eschatological reference 
to those persecuted and condemned in pagan courts, or indeed under 
general decrees passed by the Koinon of Asia and under which they 


ie Hemer (1986), p. 95. 
5 Ovid, Metam. 15,41-411; Plutarch, Alcib. 22,2 and Moral. р. 186F; Aeschyles, 
Eumen. 737-756 and Hemer (1986), р. 97. 
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suffered. Those addressed will be acquitted finally by Christ at his 
coming, or given a place in his kingdom denied by their present rulers. 

But wfjpog can also, I believe, have the meaning of tessera as a 
certificate of admission to and the custom of hospitality between 
members of pagan mystery cults. It is important to bear in mind 
that an inscribed wfipog can have the meaning of certificate of admis- 
sion. But here if it is to have this sense we must also explain why if 
the wiipog Акт is a certificate of admission, it has to have written 
on it the person's name which strangely only the bearer knows (Арос. 
2,17: éri thy үйфоу буора колуду yeypannevov © оббеїс oidev єї un б 
AopBavov). 

We have an inscription recording the articles of association of the 
o$otnua or ovvéópiov of the пресВотєро or yepovota that adminis- 
tered the gymnasium at Pergamon in the time of Hadrian.“ A priv- 
ilege of membership was a reducted entrance fee for their sons." 
The entrance fee is called ап eionAciov which implies a tessera or 
vfipog issued for the fee. 

In an inscription relating to the imperial mysteries at Pergamon, 
we find that the conductor of the choir is to charge an entry fee 
for the imperial sacrifices and mystery play. Further corroboration 
of an eionAvovov in connection with Dionysiac mysteries at Smyrna, 
at the temple of Dionysus Brisaeus, is to be found in CIG 3173 
(7 IGRR 4, 1393), dated A.D. 80 in Domitian's reign. In line 15 a 
list of persons are introduced as: oi xenAnpoxórec tà iondvovo.. Amongst 
the names listed are Artemidorus and Apollonius both of whom are 
called лотроџосттс. On side b of the column we find a letter of 
Marcus Aurelius written (A.D. 158): соуббо tv пері tov Вресёа 
Aıövvoov xaipeıv.” In IGRR 4, 1400 (= СІС 3176 b) line 9-10 we 
have a letter of Antoninus Pius ovvéd@ ту Ev Xubpvn texvevtóv Kal 
ростфу xatpew. Thus the eionAo01ov specifically in connection with 
entry into the liturgy of a mystery celebration also implies a tessera 


or \үйфос. 


** Н. Hepding, Die Arbeiten zu Pergamon, 1904-1905, in Ath. Mitt. 32 (1907), 
pp. 2934-296, no. 18. See also M.N. Tod, Notes on some inscriptions from Asia 
Minor, in CR 29,1 (1915), pp. 1-2. 

7 бдо{ос бі єїсбруєсвол тобс viods tàv цетеубутом, бокшаовеутас èv Kai обтобс, 
біббутас бё вісті сло. 

# IGRR 4, 353 d line 14: ’IonAvotov napé€er б каластовеїс бумобос cic Өосіос 
tod LePaotod Kai tfjg Рерпсо... 

 IGRR 4, 1399 (= СІС 3176 a) line 5-6. 
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But how are we to explain why on this entry ticket is not a price 
but a буора колубу understood only by its bearer? We possess а num- 
ber of inscriptions in which wfipog means йрідибс and is used іп a 
magical or mystery context involving secret wisdom. There is clearly 
an association between a counter as the physical representation of 
a number, and a ticket bearing an entrance price. But magical inscrip- 
tions show us how it is possible that a wijgog on which a number is 
written can be regarded as a cryptogram for a person’s name. One 
graffito from Pompei commemorates a loved one known to the writer 
alone but in which the deceased is simply represented by a num- 
ber.” In another graffito “Amerimnos ('Арершуос) has remembered 
Harmonia (£uvno®n ‘Appoviac) his own (dear) lady (тїс eidiag коріас), 
for her benefit (éx’ &yo06), the number of whose beautiful name 
is 45 (ng о @р10џӧс̧ pe’ тоб кадоб dvdpatoc).”*! Clearly “Obtainable 
CApépuivoc)" and “Compliance (‘Appovia)” are real names the alle- 
gorical character of which the graffitist seeks to veil in numerical 
mystery. 

That however such graffitti are more than lovers’ games is shown 
by the evidence of two epitaphs, where the name of the deceased 
is given as a numerical cryptogram. One epitaph is from Pherae in 
Thessaly in the second or third century. In JG 5,1 1368 we read: 
“If you seek my number (Znt@v pov thv шйфоу), о wayfarer (nap- 
odeita), you will know who I am who lies here (yvoon tov Keipevov 
ёуӨ@бє ре), I lie here (кеїшол 8") in the earth which nourished me (бу 
yain тў ne дуадреєуацбут), (number) 1354 (ATNA).” Here knowledge 
is clearly associated with solution to a mystery. Finally we have a 
second-century, epitaph from Bithynia on a plinth in the form of an 
altar supporting a sarcophagus. To unravel the name requires the 
wayfarer to be a companion of the Muses and a partaker of wis- 
dom (үуостос̧ ёст Мобсолс Kai coping рётоҳос).?? 

We thus have evidence for payments (ionAvo1a) for entrance into 
mystery rites associated both with Dionysus and with sacrifices for 


5% CIL 4 suppl. II (1909) no. 4861 (Pompei): QU. йс брівифс que’. (“I am in love 
with her whose number is 545") See also 432 (1982) 1142; L. Robert, Bulletin 
Epigraphique 5 (1964) no. 618; 9 (1979) no. 556; F. Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in 
Mystik und Magie, in ETOIXEIA VII (Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner 1922), p. 112. 

М CIL 4 suppl. II no. 4839. See also С. Manganaro, Graffiti e iscrizioni funer- 
arie della Sicilia Orientale, іп Helikon 2 (1962), pp. 485-501. 

? W. Peek, Griechische Vers-Inschriften, Bd. 1: Grab-Epigramme, (Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag 1955) no. 1324. 
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the Imperial Cult. We have evidence for numbers as cryptograms 
for names associated with the search for софіа in magical rites. We 
can therefore reasonably hypothesise that the Apoc. 2,17: ¿nì thv wijgov 
буора: колубу yeypaupévov 6 oddeic oidev єї uh о ЛорВбуоу is a refer- 
ence by analogy to admission to mysteries at Pergamon requiring 
an entrance фйфос for payment of an eionAdo.ov on which the 
bearer’s name was in the form of a numerical cryptogram. JGRR 
4,353 d line 14, as we have seen, records an eionAdvovov specifically 
related to the Imperial Mysteries? We have an inscription from 
Hadrian's time in which a meal of bread and wine accompanied 
with incense and the wearing of garlands (otépavot) are associated 
with the emperor as their saviour and founder. We shall consider 
this inscription in further detail in connection with the Seer's gen- 
eral vision in the rest of the Apocalypse (5B 3.2-2). 

The selection of such a cultic interpretation of шйфос seems to 
link this term to admission to Imperial Cultic meals implied by the 
references to payeiv єідодовота and the Opóvog тоб Xotovà. Just as 
the contra-cultural counterpart to the former is the eschatological 
uóvva кекроибуоу whose foretaste is the Eucharist, so too the фійфос 
Aevxn is the /essera of admission to the Christian cultic meal, namely 
baptism. It is not without relevance to our interpretation here that 
Tertullian was later to use contesseratio hospitalitatis between apostolic 
churches in this sense. Nor should we rule out a significance for 
the Church of the author's present in these words on the grounds 
that their promise 15 eschatological. We shall argue later that the 
eschatological order of the heavenly Church is a reflection of the 
Order of the writer's own community with its liturgical imagery pro- 
jected into the realm of the heavenly now entering the earthly in 
eschatological fulfilment. 

Thus the cultic parallelism is also determined by the promise to 
the overcomers of “a new name (övona колубу) written upon the 
pebble (¿rì tiv wiigov. . . . усурацибуом) which no-one knows except he 
who receives it (6 оббеїс oióev ei uh ó Anu évov)." Imagery of Church 
membership and sacraments is clearly being refashioned in the direc- 
tion of a pagan cultic fellowship with its mysteries and secret initi- 
ation rites. Thus it is such pagan rites that remain primary within 


5 See footnote 48. 
э "Tertullian, De Praesc. Haer. 20, 7-9 cf. Brent (1995), pp. 505-507 ff. 
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the nevertheless Christian contra-cultural iconography developed by 
means of such contrary reflections. The cultic character of those con- 
trary reflections thus determine the pagan cultic interpretation of the 
original primary data against other possible alternatives.” 


5B 1.4. Apoc. 2,20,26-28: Jezebel and the &otńp npwivög 

The figure of “Jezebel” at Thyateira is clearly an Old Testament 
cryptogram that conceals the original and contemporary person whose 
original identity is thereby lost. But her teaching is clearly a variant 
of what was also being taught in Pergamon. ®ayeiv єідоловото (Apoc. 
2,14 cf. 2,20) is once more the actual expression of spiritual fornica- 
tion (nopvedoat). Hence the spirit of Old Testament idolatry is seen 
to find expression in teachers in both cities advocating participation 
in meals of pagan mystery cults, with which, as we shall shortly see, 
the Imperial Cult was to achieve a new association (5B 2.2). 

The reference to the morning star (&otfjp npwivög) is to the planet 
Venus, seen as a symbol of authority from Babylonian times. But there 
is, I believe, also a reference to the claims of Augustus’ to be filius 
deorum due to the mythical initiation of the gens Julia by Venus. Further- 
more, we have Augustan coins, restored by Titus, in which over the 
head of Augustus radiate there is depicted a star (Plates 16 and 18). 
In view of the clear emergence of pagan and imperial iconography 
both in the letters, and, as I will show, in the remainder of the 
Apocalypse itself, I cannot follow Hemer’s hesitancy in this regard." 
We have already shown that the allusion to Ps. 2,7-9 (Apoc. 2,26-27) 
and Мит. 24,17 (Apoc. 2,28) do not invalidate their interpretation in 
a pagan cultic context. The Old Testament imagery is used to recon- 
struct the pagan cults so as to produce a system of Christian counter- 
images. 


5В 1.5. Apoc. 3,4-5 ipétia Aevxá and h В:Влос тїс Sonic 

Sardis under Augustus had been amongst the first cities of Asia 
Minor to be granted a cult and temple. The city was to dedicate a 
statue on the coming of age of Gaius Caesar in that temple.? It is 
here, moreover, that we have allusions to the Domitianic changes 


? Hemer (1986), pp. 96-104 discusses also gladiatorial and magical associations. 
* BMC 2, pp. 282-283 nos. 266, 267, and 271 and plate 54,3. 

" Hemer (1986), pp. 125-126. 

*' Price (1984), р. 66. 
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in the fiscus judaicus (3С 2.3.3.3). If Christians were unprepared to 
put their names on synagogue rolls and thus join what in Smyrna 
was described as the “synagogue of Satan,” (Арос. 2,9) ог if rather 
they were excommunicated in terms of the Biracoth ha Minim, then 
their names could be said to be “blotted out” of the register that 
gave them protection. The suspicions aroused by non-participation 
in the Imperial Cult without the exemption thus afforded would lead 
to the accusation that they were involved in Dionysiac rites that 
threatened both the social and metaphysical pax. 

It is precisely this situation that is reflected in the reversed image 
of the returning Christ who promises to the overcomer in Sardis 
that: “I will not blot out (oo ph £&aAetyo) his name (тб буора абтоб) 
from the book of Ше (ёк тїс BiBAov тїс Gofic)." (Apoc. 3,5) The clear 
pattern that is therefore emerging from an analysis of the social con- 
text of the letters is the clash with the Imperial Cult. We should 
clearly read in such a context the immediately preceding promise to 
the overcomer that: “he will be clothed (nepıßadeitan) in white gar- 
ments (£v іџотіоцс AevKoic),” thus reflecting the wearing of white that 
was traditional for participants in all pagan processions. 

We have already drawn attention to the evidence of the Lex Nar- 
bonensis according to which the participants wore festal white fol- 
lowing the supplicatio with myrtle wreathes on their heads and myrtle 
branches in their hands.? We have moreover several Eastern exam- 
ples of this practice. We have a description of an adventus ceremony 
in connection with the cult of Attalus III (138-133 В.С.) at Pergamon 
(OGIS 332). The stephanophoroi of the twelve deities, as they meet him 
on his arrival, are to wear their garlands ([oxe]eovnoopficou l. 27-29). 
The priests are to offer incense (émi8upóvtag МВоуотӧу; l. 29) as 
Attalus is met in procession by the people “garlanded and in white 
raiment (бу &o0[fiJow Alaunpaig ёстефоуорёуоос.. .]; І. 37-38).”% 

As a contra image of the Imperial Cult, the overcomers here are 
described as clothed in white in an association that gives them the 
status of participant in the Christian cultus denied to them in their 
isolation and alienation within their present culture. 


5 CIL 12,6038, see also 2B 4 and ЗС 2.3.3.3. 
50 See also Syll” 695,35; 1157,35; Herodian II,2,9 (of Pertinax in): ot стротіфтол... 
Leßaotöv лросєїлоу. . . . дрбсамтес xoi Өосоутес, бафупфоробутес... 
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5B 1.6. Apoc. 3,12: tò dvopa .. tfjg полос тоб Beod роо 

Strabo XII, 8,18 described Philadelphia as full of earthquakes (ceiopav 
nAnpns), and Hemer claims in consequence that the earthquake of 
A.D. 17 affected the collective psychology of the inhabitants of that 
city. Certainly Philadelphia appears amongst the cities of Asia which 
expressed their gratitude to Tiberius for the aid that he gave fol- 
lowing this disaster.°' Such gratitude took the form of assuming the 
imperial cognomen and honouring Germanicus with a posthumous cult. 
Coins of Philadelphia show the name of the city changed to Neo- 
caesarea, with a magistrate and priest of the Imperial Cult venerat- 
ing Germanicus? After Claudius, the city reverted to its original 
name, but under Vespasian it used the epithet Flavia to honour the 
imperial house.‘ 

Domitian's edict (A.D. 92) required acreage for vinyards to be 
reduced, arguably to alleviate famine by encouraging more corn to 
be grown. Hemer perceptively associates this edict with the situation 
in Philadelphia. We have already argued the relationship between 
this edict and Apoc. 6,6 as establishing а Domitianic date for the 
Apocalypse (5A 1). To a city such as Philadelphia, whose principal 
deity was Dionysius, god of the vintage festival, such an edict was 
arguably an affront. Thus Hemer is able to see in the promise to 
the overcomers a reflection of the disillusionment of a loyal city 
whose faithfulness has been mocked by a cynical emperor. 

Those who have not denied Christ's name (v. 8) will “hold fast 
(kp&ter) to what you have (6 éxetc).” They will be shaken neither by 
physical nor by moral earthquake neither such as that afforded by 
Domitian's decree nor his new claims for his own cult, but will be 
made “a pillar (otdAov) in the temple of my God (£v tô vaà)." 
(о. 12) The “new name (tò óvou& pov то Katvov)” will not be “Neo- 
caesarea” but “the name of my God (тб буора тоб вєоб pov) and of 
the city of my God (xoi тїс nöAewmg тоб вєоб pov), of the new Jerusalem 
(тїс колуйс lepovooAnu).” (о. 12) Once again, therefore, we see a 
parallelism between the religio-political structures of the present and 


6! CIL 10, 1624: Hierocaesarea cf. Tacitus, Annal., II, 47,3-4 and Hemer (1986), 
p. 156. 

9? Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum, Lydia, Philadelphia no. 55 (Caligula), no. 
56 (Claudius) and Hemer (1986), p. 157. 

“ Ibid. nos. 51-52 (Caligula). 

^ Hemer (1986), pp. 158-160. 
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the images of the persecuted community in hope of eschatological 
vindication. | 


5B 1.7. Apoc. 3,21: «of ico pet’ ёно% бу тф Өрбуф pov 

Particular references here to our concerns with the Imperial Cult 
are sparse, even though Hemer detected and reinforced early dis- 
cussions of the relationship between what is recorded by ancient writ- 
ers and inscriptions regarding Laodicea and this letter. The wealth 
and self-sufficiency of the city meant that it was in a position to 
decline to ask for imperial aid following the earthquake already men- 
tioned (5A 3.1.6). However, the promise here to the overcomers is 
“to sit with me on my throne (koßicaı pet’ ёно% Ev тф Opóvo pov) 
even as I have been victorious (бо к@үф éviknoa) and sit with my 
father on his throne (kai éxáOio ретй tod natpdc pov Ev tô Орбуф pov; 
о. 21)." 

There was however an imperial temple erected in honour of 
Domitian at Laodicea in commemoration of his often fictitious, mil- 
itary, victories. The depiction of the temple on coins represents 
Domitian in armour with a spear and with the inscription: елімеїктос,? 
Furthermore, as Hemer notes, Ramsay restored an inscription from 
Laodicea in which a freedman of the emperor, Tiberius Claudius 
Tryphon, dedicates a triple gate and towers: “to Jupiter (A[tt]) the 
greatest Saviour (neyio[tw] Х|о|тйрі) and emperor Domitian (xoi 
Avdtoxpatopt [Aopitiav@]), Caesar Augustus (Каїсарі ХеВастф), pon- 
tifex maximus (брулереї peyiotm).”°’ We have shown the clear empha- 
sis in the other letters on a contra-cultural representation of Christian 
eschatology in terms of the Imperial Cult. It is interesting to ask, 
therefore, whether the address of the Lord Christ (“Behold I stand 
at the door and knock” v. 20), however allusory, is not a parallel 
with the gate bearing the emperor’s name and by whose will peo- 
ple come in and come out. The supper is clearly eschatological (Apoc. 
3,20 cf. 19,9 and 17) but a foretaste is the Eucharist of the present 
which has already in previous letters been paralleled with the cultic 
festivities of the guilds at Pergamon (5B 1.3) and Thyateira (5B 1.4). 

Let us now examine how the images of contra-cultural parallelism 


% Hemer (1986) chap. 9. 

5 BMC Phrygia р. 307 nos. 181-182, 185; р. 308 no. 188; Price (1984), р. 183 
and p. 264 Cat. 87. 

57 CIG 3949 = IGRR 4,847 = MAMA 6,2 = EpAnat 26 (1996), рр. 31-40 cf. 
Hemer (1986), p. 195. 
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continue outside the seven letters and into the main body of the text 
of the Apocalypse itself. 


5B 2. Contra images of Imperial Cult in Apoc. 4-19 


In the last section (5A 3.1) we showed how the general hopes of the 
community were expressed in terms that reveal the construction of 
a contra-culture. However, what we have so far established refers to 
the theological perspective of the community and not to the particular 
kind of Church Order that also developed. There are vexed ques- 
tions regarding what kind of Church Order is presupposed both by 
the letters and the main body of the text, whether the angels of the 
churches were fully heavenly beings or indeed their earthly bishops, 
whether the twenty-four elders refer to a presbyterate that presided 
over these churches etc. Such questions will be better left until we 
consider such issues in connection with the Church Order that was 
to pertain in Asia Minor some ten years later, and in many of the 
same cities addressed by the Apocalypse, when we consider the letters 
of Ignatius of Antioch (6A 1). 

For the moment we shall confine our attention to the way in 
which, in the text of the Apocalypse, as it now unravels from chap- 
ter 4 onwards, the action of the church in heaven becoming and 
enlisting the church on earth, is characterised by images of the 
Imperial Cult transformed through the construction of a contra- 
cultural reality. The imagery of the Seer's vision is undoubtedly com- 
posite, with images derived from a number of sources both Jewish, 
early Christian, and pagan. Those images have doubtlessly been 
refashioned, in fantastic proportions, into a bizarre vision which has 
been very successful in concealing its true historical and cultural 
roots. Nevertheless we shall argue that, despite the bewildering com- 
position of variegated imagery, the contours of the Imperial Cult 
and its transformation into the cult of the Church militant and tri- 
umphant have left their unmistakable impress. 

The concept of the Imperial Cult embraced the total iconogra- 
phy of the Augustan revolution, both architectural, religious and 
social. Zanker has described graphically the way in which Augustus' 
public architectural projects that so transformed the physical appear- 
ance of Rome represented a movement of Hellenistic art and cul- 
ture from the private villa of the Republican aristocrat to the public 
space of the forum and city where that culture could experience a 
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distinctive Romanization. Price has described how, in the soil of 
Asia Minor already well fertilised for the growth of the Imperial Cult 
from an existing tradition of ruler cults, civic space was invaded by 
architectural expressions of the new, religio-political ideology. Pergamon 
well exemplifies the inclusion of gymnasia in the organised proces- 
sion of the cult where we find imperial rooms with bases for cult 
statues of the deified emperors which stood side by side with the 
gods Hermes and Heracles now associated with their cult.” 

The cultic celebration, taking place on fixed days such as imper- 
ial birthdays annually or in four-yearly festivals, incorporated games 
and theatrical performances. Sometimes, however, a special event 
such as the arrival of the emperor would create a sacred day.” But 
the Imperial Cult was extended so as to assimilate traditional festi- 
vals by means of the iconographic association of imperial statues 
with local gods. "Нра at Samos, for example, became "Нра LeBaoth.”! 

Theatres were included in the cult by the location there of impe- 
rial statues, and visited in the course of its processional route, as at 
Gytheum where the statues of Augustus, Livia and Tiberius faced 
an incense burner where the ritual for commencing competitions 
took place.” The community took part also: private householders 
erected their own small altars on which they sacrificed as the pro- 
cession passed. We have already drawn attention to how exposed 
the Christian community would be even though there was as yet no 
general policy of enforced emperor worship (3C 2.3.3.3). The pro- 
cession of the cult, however, whilst including and embracing these 
local shrines, gymnasia and theatres, had a central point of refer- 
ence in major civic centres such as the council house at Ephesus 
which contained an imperial altar.’ 

Sanctuaries such as the temple of Asclepius at Pergamon housed 
the local festival of the Saviour Sebastoi, and were also embraced by 
a visit of the procession. 

In the procession itself, and the associated ritual, images of the 


68 P. Zanker, The Power of Images in the Age of Augustus, trans. A. Shapiro, (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press 1990), chapters 1 and 3; cf. Price (1984) chap- 
ter 6. 

69 Price (1984) р. 144. 

то Ibid. р. 105. 


™ Ibid. р. 112 footnote 74. 
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imperial household played a pivotal role. Images of the imperial fam- 
ily were included with busts of Artemis for carrying from the lat- 
ter’s temple from where they were kept to the theatre. They had 
special bases there on which they could be set up. There sacrifices 
took place at meetings of the assembly and festivals such as the 
Sebasta, the Soteria, and the four-yearly Great Ephesia.”* 

At Athens it was the council of elders which was responsible for 
making these special images quite distinct from the permanently 
standing statues. Old and damaged images were the responsibility of 
the council of elders at Ephesus.” Furthermore youths at Athens and 
Tanagra served as officials called sebastophoroi.’® Furthermore, imperial 
mysteries were celebrated with a special official, the сғВастофбуттс̧.” 

It was Stauffer who, with considerable insight, posited the con- 
nection between such features of the Imperial Cult and the scenes 
of the Apocalypse.” The scene which follows the seven letters, filled 
themselves with allusions to the Imperial Cult as we have shown fol- 
lowing Hemer and Ramsay, is a scene resplendent with imagery 
from the games, the choral festivities, the horse races, the imperial 
mysteries associated with the carrying of the єїкбуєс, the presbyters 
of the cities organising and funding the Imperial Cult many of whom 
had cultic functions through the offices they held in the sacred col- 
leges superintending the imperial mysteries, etc. The contra-culture 
will of course reverse the images of the host culture, in process of 
taking on its values and refashioning them. 

Let us now see in detail how the themes of єїкбуєс in the impe- 
rial mysteries, the burning of incense, the pouring of libations, the 
festival that combined hymnody with gymnasia, games and theatre, 
are reflected in the vision of the Apocalypse. 


™ Ibid. р. 104. 
І. Eph. П, 23. 

7 Price (1984), р. 189. 

” H.W. Pleket, An aspect of the imperial cult: imperial mysteries, in HTAR 58,4 
(1965), p. 337 mentions the Bithynian inscription (Ath. Mitt. 24 (1899)) іп which 
tüv pvotnpíov iepopavıng and сеВостофбутпс аге used as equivalents. Another 
Asian example, from Dorylaeum in Phrygia (/GRR 4,522 (= OGIS 479)), would be 
an Hadrianic inscription erected by Asklepiades son of Stratonikos Beoig ХеВостоїс 
kai веаїс ХеВостоїс xoi "Оромоїа ХеВостӣ xoi веб "Pópn. His title is сеВостофбу- 
тїс бій Biov Kai ієребс. 

™ See footnote 5. 
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5B 2.1. The angels and фій Мол: Apoc. 16: festival 

To the festive crowd at Ephesus the appearance of the high priest 
opening a new series of games by throwing down a mappa or pur- 
ple signal-cloth, or emptying a sacrificial bowl, was a festive scene 
of rejoicing.” But to the Seer it is an angel who poured out his 
“libation bowl of the wrath of God (g1éAnv tod боро tod 0200) . .. 
upon those who have the mark of the beast (¿nì tobg dvOpanovg todg 
Éxovxa TO уброуна тоб Onpiov) and who worship his image (koi too 
проскоуођутос тў єїкбуї сотої). (Apoc. 16,2) Thus the seven angels 
with their seven фійЛол commence the games that are the final con- 
test (дуфу) between Babylon and the Church, and it is in that arena 
that Armageddon and the tribulation woes of traditional apocalyp- 
tic are to take place (16, 3-21). 

If incense as well as the sacrifice of a bull was characteristic of 
the Imperial Cult, so to was the symbolism of the emperor, veiled 
as a priest for sacrifice, pouring a drink offering from a patera (абл). 
The temple at Smyrna showed Tiberius with his head veiled.? Fur- 
thermore this should not be seen as suggesting a distinction between 
a human-priest emperor and full worship of the gods since, as Price 
points out, gods are often depicted as priests of their own epony- 
mous cults.’ The vision of the angels with their фійЛол may well 
also have been informed by such pagan and imperial imagery, such 
as that of the priestess at Pompeii with stole and patera (Plate 14). 
Instead of the emperor bringing blessing and salvation by means of 
his libation, these angels bring the wrath and judgement of God 
upon those who worship his eikóv in the cult. 


5B 2.2. пресВотерої and єїкбуєс: theatre and mysteries 

We have already drawn attention to the significance of mystery col- 
legia in connection with the letter to Pergamon (5B 1.3). It is now 
time for us to assess in greater detail the links between epigraphic 
evidence for such collegia and the role of the пресВотерої, their choirs 
and their oxégavoi, around the heavenly sacrificial altar of the Lamb. 


Stauffer (1955), p. 186. 

® BMC Ionia р. 268 nos. 266-268 and Price cat. 45 and Plate lb miscited as 
3b in Price (1984), p. 185. 

3! Price (1984), p. 185: “But the gods often held their own eponymous priest- 
hoods and are often shown making sacrificial offerings . . ." cites (footnotes 76 and 
77.) L. Robert, Sur des inscriptions d’ Ephése, 6. Lettres impériales à Ephése, RPhil 
41,3 (1967), pp. 44-64; also RPhil (1959), pp. 200-204; cf. Dio 59, 28,5 on Gaius. 
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IGRR 4, 353 is a large stone altar taken from the temple of Roma 
and Augustus in Pergamon and inscribed on four sides. At the front 
is a dedication (lines а. 4-5а) to Hadrian “saviour and founder 
(Gwtijp кої [kti]otn).” But those who make the dedication are an 
existing choir of the Imperial Cult, the “hymn-singers (оџуфбо!) of 
divine Augustus (deod Zeßaotod) and of the goddess Roma (xoi etc 
‘Papns).” (a. І. 5b) Thirty five names stood there originally though 
two have been erased (а. /. 17-18). It was certain of the high-ranking 
members of this select group, of the family of A. Castricius Paulus, 
who dedicated the altar from their private means (а. / 30-31: àv 
[aBévtwv] т[о]у Popov ёк тфу iStwv Кастрікіоу). 

One of his family whose name survives in the mutilated lines 31- 
32 is Capito whose office is that of BeoAöyog. This was a title that 
Christian tradition was to award to the Seer of the Apocalypse. But 
originally it was the title of a functionary in the Imperial Cult and 
associated with the imperial постйріа in which he pronounced the 
eulogy upon the emperor and perhaps took part in choreography in 
which he played the emperor's role in the drama of the cult. The 
Seer nevertheless acted in a fashion reminiscent of such a cult when 
he described the eulogistic hymns of the presbyters to God and to 
the Lamb, as we shall shortly see (5B 3). 

Provision is now made for the celebration of the dead Augustus’ 
birthday on the first day of the month that bears his name (b. / 5: 
unvóg Kotoapog ХєВасті, үєуєсіф LeBaotod). But the context for the 
celebration is the imperial mysteries to which allusion is now made 


® SEG 4,517 = I. Eph. Та, 45 А, 1-8, translated іп Р.К. Coleman-Norton, Roman 
State and Christan Church, (London: 5.Р.С.К. 1966), ПІ, no. 577; J. Schmid, Studien 
zur Geschichte des griechischen Apocalypse-Textes, 1. Der Apocalypse-Kommentar 
des Andreas von Kaisareia, in Münchener Theologische Studien, (München: Karl Zink 
1955), р. 7; І. Eph. VIL2 4133,9; I. Eph. VIL2 4311(a) Graffito on the farthest 
west of the two pillars the Church of St. John in Ephesus: (фоВо npooéA0e nbAnv 
tod BeoAöyov); VIL? 4314: Another pillar on the North row has a petition in prayer 
(ӨкоАбүє) VIL2 4318 (a): Running well in North Corridor of the nave of St. John 
of Ephesus, graffito on marble cladding (к(брі)є к(брі)є &yne BeoAöye, Pońðnoov tod 
бобЛо cov Teöpynov); Eph. IV, 1279: Byzantian prayer inscribed on wall tile in white 
marble (К(брі)є "Hood Х|рісті xoi Тобмуп(с)) 6 веодбуос [pboate Huds бло à-]). 

® Pleket (1965), pp. 337—338; see also Z. Eph. Ia, 22, 1-8; I. Eph. Ia, 27,292-297; 
I. Eph. ПІ 645,3-7: [t]ò лросфіА [отјотоу т|п) &үзөт@тту |0)єб "Aptepıdı соуёёрюу 
[t]Ov dbpv@dadv [x]oi ӨгоАбүшу [x]oi Өєснфбфу. See also 7. Eph. Ia 47,73 (M. КоїМпос) 
"HAnööwpog 0z0Aóyoc); IV,1023,4 (A.D. 104) Titus Flavius Dionysius Sabinus 8£oAóyoc; 
VILI 3074 @eoAdyoc); І. Eph. VIL1 3015,2. 
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in the inscription on the right hand side of the altar. Indeed the 
birthday is but one of five festivals that are to be commemorated. 
The second is the festival of new year presents (dies strenarum = lst 
January), the third is the Rosalia (робісцбс) (24th May) for the com- 
memoration of the departed and the fourth is for the mysteries of 
the 25th June (unvóg Awov у џостпріохс), and the fifth for Livia's 
birthday (21st September; b. / 3-11). Associated with each festival 
is the annual provision (00a tà éviavt@ napéxei тїс бруйс) by the 
choir's president or “conductor (ô edKxoopos).” (b. І. 2) 


The conductor is to provide (ларебеї бё 0 єбкосџос̧) both for Augustus’ 
birthday (тӯ тоб Zeßaotod Evunvo үғуєсіф) and for the rest of the birth- 
days of the dead and deified emperors (koi тойс Aoınaig уємесіоїс tàv 
абтократбрам) and they shall crown with garlands the hymn-singers 
and the mysteries (otegávovg toic оруфбоїс Kal toig pvotnpioiç стєфау- 
wow) in the choir hall (£v tà dbpvadeig) . . . 

b. . 12-19 


The conductor is furthermore to provide bread and wine for these 
mysteries, along with “sacrificial cake (лӧлоуоу), incense (АВоуоу) 
and lamps (koi Aóxvovc) for Augustus (тб ХеВастф).” When we turn 
to the inscriptions on the back of the altar we find the context of 
these articles t@ ХеВастф. Here the priest (0 tepeóc) appointed for the 
year has, in addition to bread and wine, to provide a covering 
(otp@ow) for the images of the Augusti (eig єїкбуаіс x&v ХеВостфу).” 
(с. . 4-7) The cantor is to make similar provision of wine and a 
covering. We then learn that “those who are co-opted as hymn- 
singers from other cities shall give 50 denaria (с. l. 10-11: 66oovow 
бё oi xo&iotóuevoi £&ortikol оруфдої ... 6nvápia v^) for the images of 
the Augusti (eig £ixóvag tév XeBootóv)." (с. І. 10-11) 

Clearly the Aóxvoi, the otpóotc, the oivoc, the &ptos, the Aífavog 
and the nönavov together with the önvor of the ouvoóot all have ref- 
erence to mystery-rites involving the єїкбуєс of the dead and deified 
emperors (тфу XeBaotóv). The inscription on the left side of the altar, 
whilst specifying the financial contributions towards these articles nec- 
essary for the performance of the rite for guild officials such as the 
secretary (0 ypappateds), also mentions (d. /. 10) that these are for 
the mysteries (uvotnpíotg) on the 23rd June which was the first day 
of the month of Kaícap (unvog Awov ХгВостћ). Furthermore, as the 
inscription on the right side has already reminded us, the souls of 
departed members are also included in the incense rite, and the 
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archon is to provide the cost for a dead member which he can 
recoup from the person who replaces him.* 

We can now begin to draw a number of parallels with the text 
of the Apocalypse itself. 


5B 2.2.1. Apoc. 13-14: eixàv тоб Onpiov 

IGRR 4,353 с. І. 10-11 and c. /. 4-7 mentioned the imperial mys- 
teries with єїкбуєс and Aoyvoi, as we have seen, in the context of 
the imperial mysteries, with а 8eoAdyog to both compose and inter- 
pret the ritual of the mystery play. The figure that the Seer observes 
“in the midst of the lamps (Єм uéco tàv Avyvidv)” has, like the image 
of Augustus, a human form (potov vióv àvOpónov)." (Apoc. 1,12-13) 
The lamps that celebrate and illuminate in their cult are the seven 
churches (Apoc. 1,20). The writer behaves like the сғВастофбутпс who 
uncovers the єїкфу, or like the BeoAöyog who unravells the imperial 
mysteries: he is to write tò uvornpiov t&v ¿ntà dotépov and of the 
ntà Avyvias (1,20). Christ is not called the eixóv тоб беоб as in other 
early Christian literature (Col. 1,15) since the horror of the eixàv tod 
Өпрїоо proved too resistant to contra-cultural transformation. The 
division between believers and non-believers remains characterised 
in this respect in negative terms. The latter are those who worship 
the beast and his image (Apoc. 14,9,15-16, 19-20), and the former 
those who do not (Apoc. 13,15; 20,4). But the description of the 
churches who through their cultus illuminate the Son of Man and 
their situation is swathed in the enigmatic language of the myster- 
les, as we saw particularly to be in point with regard to Pergamon 
(5B 1.3). 

In this light Price is surely correct to interpret the scene of the 
image of the beast coming to life (Apoc. 13,14-15) in the context of 
the ritual associated with the imperial eixóveg.? Here in the ani- 
mated drama of the ritual is the description of the priestly magician 
of whom it could be said: “and there was granted to him (kai £560y 
оотф) to give a spirit (dodvaı луєбна) to the image of the beast (тй 
£ikóvt тоб пріо») in order that the image of the beast could speak 
(iva xoi AoAnon й eixdv тоб Bnpiov) and should cause to be slain all 
those who would not worship the image (koi тойот їмо, door Єйм un 


" di b. 1. 20: тоїс бё dvanavopévoie eig МВамоу прохрӣсє б йрушу бпубріа te’, 
блод тод Tape tod eic tov tónov adtod єїсібутос. 
в Price (1984), pp. 156-158. 
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проскоуйсвоу ті £ixóvi тоб Onpiov блоктамвіосту).? (Apoc. 13,15) This 
would have arguably been very much how the panegyrics of the cult 
arranged by Фе BeoAöyog, and the drama performed by its сеВастофбм- 
inc, would have appeared to the Seer. 

The souls of the departed were represented in the Imperial Cult 
along with those of the dead and deified emperors, and this feature 
of those mysteries is represented in the Apocalypse too. 


5B 2.2.2. Apoc. 6 and 8: tag yvxàc тфу ёсфоүрёуоу 
As we noted in connection with the mysteries (uvotnptoic) for the 
first of the month of Loos, namely 23rd June (unvóg Awov УєВастії), 
incense was offered both to the departed members of the guild 
(b. 4. 20: тоїс бё дмалолоцбудіс cic Aißavov) as well as for the dead 
and deified emperors. 

In the Apocalypse, likewise, incense is associated with the heavenly 
altar, and for the souls which lie under it. In 6,9 and 11, at the 
opening of the fifth seal, we find: 


. under the altar (олокбто тоб востастпріо) the souls of those who 
have been slain (tàg yvxàç t&v бсфаурбуфу) for the Word of God (бій 
tov Adyov тоб 0c00) . . . to each of whom was given (£560n о®тоїс ёк@стф) 
a white robe (otoAh Aeuxij), and they were told (koi éppéOm абтоїс) to 
repose for a short time (iva dvanadoovran ёті xpóvov шкрбу) until their 
fellow servants should find their fulfilment (бос nAnpo0Go Kai oi 
cóv6ovAoi абтбу) along with their brethren (koi oi &8eAyol соту) who 
were about to be slaughtered like themselves (oi n&AAovreg блоктёууєсдол 
ос Kai обої). 

The theme of the souls of the faithful departed is of course famil- 
iar from the Wisdom literature (Wis. 3,1-9). But the direct associa- 
tion with their cultus in their association with an altar is not made. 
Although Charles was committed to deriving the vision almost wholly 
from Jewish sources, his quotation from | Enoch 6,11 will not sup- 
port such a claim here since there is no reference to the repose of 
their souls. In Арос. 6,11, to the contrary, the identical term for the 
repose of departed members of the college of the imperial choir is 
used for Christian martyrs (Арос. 6,11 avanavoovtaı cf. IGRR 353 b. 
і 20: &vanavou£vorg eic Alßavov). Incense (AiBavoc) too follows the 
opening of the seals in 8,3-4 where “the angel stood at the altar 
(ёстаЮт ёлі tod вбостастпріою) with a golden incense-charger (Éyov 
MPavwtov xpvoodv)” and where he proceeds to offer the incense 
(Qvpidpata), not in propitiation to the divinized souls of the departed, 
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but as prayers of the whole people of God which includes them (kai 
àvéßn ô Kanvög ту Өошоџӣтоу тоїс npooevyaic TOV бүіоу). 

The contra-cultural imagination may choose the Jewish terms vo- 
астпріоу and Өошоџа for the heavenly cult, since a cult in that loca- 
tion could not conceivably be described in pagan terms of Bwuög 
(IGRR 4,353 a. l. 31: ву[оӨёутоу] «[ó]v Bopov) or AiBovoxóc. But the 
concern for souls of departed members in terms of the &vanavopévor 
reveals that the contra-image of the Imperial Cult is responsible for 
the redescription of the heavenly scene in such sanitised Jewish terms. 

Furthermore, departed members of the college of the Christian 
cult are described as tüg yuyàc TOV ёсфаурёуоу 516 TOV Adyov тоб Өғо?. 
We have pointed out already that one of the offices of the Pergamon 
imperial college was that of 0eoAóyoc (IGRR 4,353 а. І. 31: |Калі|тшуос 
OcoAóyov). Furthermore, although the author of the Apocalypse does 
not use this term of himself, ®eoAdyog became the classic description 
of his office as it was clearly perceived by his near contemporaries. 
We have already mentioned the role of the office of the ӨкоАбүос in 
writing the discourse or Aöyog of the cultic drama in which the impe- 
rial єїкбуєс were involved. The Aöyog of the Christian cult, for which 
the martyrs were slaughtered, is arguably here juxtaposed with that 
of the Imperial Cult. Certainly, as we have already indicated, the 
letters to the churches have the quality of the utterance of a myst- 
agogue surrounded by the Avyvia and revealing the mysteries of the 
figure ópotov vióv будролоо in their midst in terms of such veiled 
imagery as white stones and hidden manna (5B 1.3). 

IGRR 4,353 also mentioned a 35 member choir of the Imperial 
Cult, the “hymn-singers (оруфёо!) of divine Augustus (deod УєВастоб) 
and of the goddess Roma (xoi Өє&с "Рортс).” (a. І. 5b). We turn now 
to parallels with such ouvoóot in the songs of the пресВотерої around 
the heavenly altar in the Apocalypse. 


5В 2.2.3. Apoc. 4,4; 7,14: angels, одуфбої and пресВотерої 

We shall discuss further the question of any correspondence between 
the zpeoBótepoi around the heavenly altar in the Apocalypse and 
Church Order of the Seer's community when we deal with the 
Ignatian correspondence (6A 1.1.1). But for the moment we shall 
consider the scenes around the heavenly altar as reflections of the 
Imperial Cult, and the prayers said by the presbyters, the angels, 
the “great crowd" or the hymn sung and the 144,000 as reflections 
of what was said by np£oßeıg ог npeofótepot or sung by бруфбої at 
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imperial celebrations, whether in connection or not with imperial 
mysteries. | 

Pleket concluded that, as part of the mysteries at Pergamon, а 
сғВастофдутпс exposing “the imperial image under glaring lamp- 
light," would have been accompanied at least on occasions by 
vuv@dot and BeoAöyoı singing the divine emperors’ praises. Though 
there is no reference to a сғВостофбутпс in /GRR 4,353, we find 
allusions to such а cultic role elsewhere (/GRR 4,522 (= OGIS 479); 
643).?' There are also other allusions to бруфдої of the Imperial Cult 
at Pergamon, for example Asia (Hypaepa).® 

It is to be emphasised that the vuvwöög is appointed for a sacrificial 
function (6 котастобвеїс бууфбос eig босіас тоб LeBactod) and that his 
hymn (xapofopntov) is connected with an altar.? The hymn in the 
Apocalypse to which we can draw a parallel with the Imperial Cult, 
sung by the 144,000 (14,2-3), alludes to such imperial mystery rites 
in a musical context: 


... the voice which I heared (й фоуў iv косо.) was as of harpists play- 
ing on their harps (бо к.дароӧӧу ківаріббутам Ev toic ківйроло adtdv), 
and they sang a new song (kai фбоосту фо shv Kaıvnv) before the throne 
and before the four animals and elders (ёуфллоу tod Opóvov кої £vóriov 
тфу тєбсйром oov xoi ту лресВотероу) and no-one was able to learn 
the song (кої оббеїс ёд0уото nadeiv thy фӧйу) except the 144,000. 


Prior to this hymn, we have three prayers said (Aéyovzag): 


(i) The first is by the twenty four elders пресВотерої, the precise 
number of which indicates their collegial character (4,10), 

(ii) the second (7,9) by “a great crowd (öxAog подос)... from every 
nation and tribes (ёк памтіс #уоос Kai vay.) . . . standing before the 
throne and before the Lamb (éot@teg буфтлом тоб Ópóvov Kai буфтлом 
тоб Apviov),” and 

(ш) the third (7,11) by angels who “stood in the circle of the throne 
and of the elders and of the four living animals (ғістўкесау кбкЛо 


в Pleket (1965), pp. 345-346. 

87 See also footnote 90. 

88 IGRR 4,1608 (Claudius: a. /. 10: oi ъџруодбої &véOnkav katà tò yevöne[vov] 
vfoiopo év IHepyópo brò tfjg їєрас [ovvd]dov eyypawavtes Soa Sikara [Kai 
[91v Open ёстіу adtoic бебоці|ма ъл’ абтоб) and b. / 5... [rfj ep] оруобёу 
[ovvdd@ xaípew] . . . 

8 IGRR 4,353 d. 1. 14-15 cf. c. І. 10; Tacitus Hist. 2,55: “At Romae. ... pop- 
ulus cum lauru et floribus Galbae imagines circa templa tulit." See also Pleket 
(1965), p. 341; Alfoldi (1970), pp. 71-72 ff. 
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лоб Opóvov koi tov npeoßvrepwv xai тфу tecodpwv Goov)." The first 
three prayers however do not appear to allude to the imperial mys- 
teries as such, since they are open, cultic prayers. But undoubtedly 
the prayers of the presbyters, the great crowd, and the angels enjoy 
the same cultic context as the hymn of the 144,000. 

As Alföldi pointed out, from Republican times acclamations for 
great men from the crowds often took a rhythmic form. According to 
Suetonius, the crowds “greeted Augustus returning from the province 
not only with every prayer for his blessing ( faustis omnibus) but with 
rhythmic songs (modulatis carminibus). At the games accompanying 
the Imperial Cult we have descriptions of the crowds chanting as 
“so many thousands of men (тосо%тол рорійдєс будропоу) ... even 
as some choir accurately taught (болер тїс axpıßag хорос бебібау- 
uévog)."?! These are the concrete events reflected in the rhythmic 
chants of the elders and the angels, or the sung hymn of the 144,000. 

The scenic background both of the prayers and of this hymn to 
which we have made reference is therefore undoubtedly cultic. The 
Opóvog before which the presbyters pray in adoration is the same as 
that of the lamb before whom the great. standing crowd say their 
prayer (ботбутєс ёуфллоу тоб Opdvov Kai ёуфллоу tod Apviov). In Apoc. 
8,3 it is clear that the golden altar stands before this throne (to 
Bvoiactipiov tò урособу то ёуфллоу тоб Opovod). The Lamb is not 
found on the altar but on the throne, yet nevertheless he stands as 
once slain but now alive and therefore standing and later sharing 
God’s throne.” The blood of the Lamb still decorates those for whom 
he died and who in turn have laid down their lives (6,14). 

Furthermore, in the dress of the будос холос, and what they carry, 
we find a very close parallel with the Imperial Cult. In 7,9 we find 
them “clothed in white robes (repiBeBAnuévoug otoAàg Aevxàc) and 
palm branches in their hands (koi qoívixeg Ev toig xepoiv abtav).” We 
read in the decree of Tiberius’ reign from Gytheion (Laconia) that 
"there was to be a procession (порту oteAAéto ёк тоб iepod тоб 
"AoxAnnıod Kai тїс “Yytetac) with the ephebes and the young and the 
other citizens processing (rounevövrwv tv te égfiBav Kai véov xoi тфу 


% Suetonius, Aug. 57,2: "Revertentem ex provincia non solum faustis ominibus 
sed et modulatis carminibus prosequebantur.” 

9% Dio 78,20,1 cf. Alföldi (1970), pp. 79-88. 

?! Apoc. 5,6: арміом &otnkóg бо ёсфаүрёуоу cf. 7,9: ботбутєс буфтлоу tod Өрбуох Kai 
ёуфллоу тоб àpvíov; 22,1 and 3. 
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G&AAwv поАғифу), wreathed with crowns of laurel (éoteppévov ёбфутс 
otepavoic), and clothed in white (kai Aevxà &uneyouévæv).”” Further- 
more, Herodian (VIII, 7,2) informs us that, on the accession of 
Maximus in A.D. 235, the Italian cities “sent embassies (npeoßeiag 
éneunov)” whose members “were clothed in white (Aevyeovodvtes) 
carrying laurel branches (Sapvngopot)” with “images (дубЛшота)? and 
“golden crowns (otégavoi урособ)." Moreover the army joined the 
procession “in peaceful appearance (єм ғірпуікф oxnparı), carrying 
laurel branches (dapvngöpog).””* 

At the temple of the emperors (Katodpiov) the scene is of the 
unbloody sacrifice of thure et vinum and of a bull sacrificed by the 
Ephors “for the salvation of our rulers and gods (олёр тўс t&v fyyeuóvov 
кої Bev cotnpíac) and the eternal continuance of their rule (кол 
Gidtov tfjg tyeuovtog abtHv Siapoviic).”° In Apoc. 7,14 the sacrifice at 
the heavenly altar is of the Lamb in whose blood the öxAog холос 
have “washed their robes (ÉnAvvav tàç otoÀàc) and whitened them 
(koi EAedkavav abtac Ev тф оХроті тоб &pviov).” Furthermore, imme- 
diately previously (7,10), their hymn is also of й owtnpia but directed 
“to our God (tà веб tuv) who sits on the throne (tô xoOnpuévo ёлі 
тб Өрӧуо) and to the Lamb (xoi tô dpvig).” 

The first prayer (4,11) 15 said by the twenty four presbyters who 
wear otégavot upon their heads and who are also clothed in white 
garments (4,4). Both officials called npeoButépoi and the wearing of 
garlands (стєфамої) in seats of honour (проєбріол) were features of 
the Imperial Cult in many of the city states of Asia Minor. We shall 
now see the significance of these features from the pagan cultic back- 
ground in Asia minor. 


5B. 2.2.4. Apoc. 4,4 npeoBbtepor кодтџёуо and проєбріол 

The nzpsoórepo: ka8nuévot have their counterpart in the Imperial 
Cult. There is no distinct office of пресВ'отерої clearly distinguishable 
in the Imperial Cult. The лресВотерох of the Seer's vision clearly are 
Jewish or Christian Elders playing their part in the liturgy of the 
synagogue or church. But, as we have argued, such Jewish-Christian 


эз SEG 11, 922, 1 25 ff. = Ehrenberg and Jones 102 a. 

% Fishwick (1987) 2,1 p. 478; Weinstock (1971), p. 207 and 397. Cf. Dio Cassius 
63,4,2. 

% Ibid. І. 28-29: Stav бё èri tò Колс@рпоу й лорлђ лароуєуттол, Өётосоу oi Épopot 
tadpov bn£p тїс TOV fiyeuóvov Kai Bedv сотпріос кол Kidlov тўс hyepovias aùtâv бло- 
povfs ... 
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concepts, as in the case of the Jewish terms Өосластпріоу and боріацо, 
in place of the pagan Воцбс and Aıßarvwrög, are there because they 
are intentionally placed there by the contra-cultural imagination. 
Corresponding to the Jewish or Christian npeofótepoi were those 
officials who occupied seats of honour in the cult. A rpoeöpio was 
a front seat, given as a privilege to office holders such as priests and 
ambassadors (npéofeic), who occupied such seats. M. Gavius Squilla, 
the “lifelong priest of Victoria Augusta (\eped Sià Віо» ХєВастіїс Мєїктүс),” 
was “honoured... with first seats (teteiunpévov ... проєбріолс)" by 
the city-states of Pamphylia, Lycia and Asia (ЇСКК 4,778 І. 1 and 
15 (Attalea). At Narbo, the лроебріо (subsellio primo spectandi) was 
specifically given to the priest (flamen) of the Imperial Cult.” 

We shall pursue further these lexical connections when we consider 
the Ignatian correspondence, and where the themes of npokaßnne£vog 
are ecclesiastically further developed from ковпибуос etc. and the 
concomitant imagery that we are finding here. For the moment, let 
us note that, when the Council at Attalea recorded its honour paid 
to Dionysius son of Glykon, one of his existing honours was that he 
“enjoyed the office also of first seat (ueteyovta Kai тўс проєбріас; JGRR 
4,1167 І. 4).” Teos specifically awarded to certain ambassadors to 
Rome both a лроєдріа and a уросоїс стефамос.? We turn now to 
the character of the стєфдмої of Apoc. 4,4. 


5B 2.2.5. otégavor уробої, npeoPdtepor and otegavnoópoi 
Утёфауо were awarded to athletes and others as a mark of high hon- 
our, and so would prefigure in the games associated with imperial 
processions and birthdays. Priests of the Imperial Cult, past or pre- 
sent, would also wear such crowns, as indeed Domitian did when 
presiding over the Capitoline games (5A 2.2.2). Thus the title ote- 
qovnoópog is associated with the Imperial Cult. 

The Sacred Gerousia (iep& yepovoia) at Ephesus enjoyed sacerdo- 
tal functions in relation to the cult of Artemis implicit in the adjec- 
tive iepé&. In consequence, it became closely associated with the 
Imperial Cult when the latter became assimilated with the former. 


9% Lex Narbonensis, CIL 12,6038: [de honoribus eius qui flamen erit] restored 
line 5: [inter decuriones s]enatoresve subsellio primo spectan[di ludos publicos eius 
provinciae ius esto]. 

? IGRR 4,1558 l. 27-30 (Teos) = OGIS 2,567: .. . Ебобем th BovAf . . . xov [éco 
to] npoyeypaupévovç @уброс кої xoAeio0o1 eic про|єбріам кот') бутаютбу Awvvotov 
tô aylavı] Eos alv Got, xoi |отефамобе)вол уросі стефбуф... 
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As Oliver said, “The word npeoBdtepor is all over Asia synonymous 
with yepovoia.”** Furthermore the yepovoia is described as фіЛосеВас- 
тос, and at Hyettus the local institution described itself as ў tepà yep- 
ovoia тоб Хотђрос "AoxAnnıod.”” 

Here indeed, unusually and exceptionally, the title of a functionary 
called a npeoßötepog did appear in conjunction with the Imperial 
Cult. Amongst such лресВотеро: would have been those honoured 
with a стефамос and in consequence described as otegavngdpor.'” 
We have an Asian inscription (Lampsacus) in honour of Augustus’ 
wife Livia, in which the Gerousia order the erection of her statue with 
steps dedicated to “Julia Sebasta Hestia (‘lovAiav LeBaothv ‘Eotiav), 
the new Demeter (véav Anuntpa).” Part of the expense is “for the 
honouring with wreaths (олёр тїс eig touc стефймо»с єбсєВеїас) of the 
priest of the Sebastoi (tod iepéws ту XeBactóv)."?! In an inscription 
from Cyzicus (c. A.D. 37) the citizen body is instructed, when wel- 
coming certain royal visitors, to greet them ретй тфу фрубутом Kai 
тбу стефоутфброу, in the context of the Imperial Cult.'” 

There is also in JGRR 4, 353 b. 1. 15-16, as we saw (5B 2.2), the 
conductor (ò котастобвеїс %нуфбос) who provided on imperial birth- 


38 J.H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia, in Ameriacn Excavations in the Athenian Agora, 
Hesp. Suppl. 6 (1941), pp. 26 and 41, contrary to Tod (1915), pp. 2-3, who said: 
“Examples from Asia Minor are rare, partly perhaps because of the use of the term 
пресВотєрос in connection with the gymnasia and with many of the guilds and 
societies of the Graeco-Roman world, and above all in the terminology of the 
Christian Church made it less suitable for the purpose of distinguishing a father 
from his son who bore the name." Nevertheless he cites two inscriptons from Adada 
іп Pisidia referring to Віймфр 'Avtióyov лресВотерос who is also &pyiepebg tàv 
ХєВастб (p. 3). 

99 Oliver (1941), p. 39. 

100 І.С. 12,2,58 = OGIS 456 = IGRR 4,39 (Mitylene 11 B.C.) a. l 10: тоб àpx- 
LEPEWG кой TOD otegavnqoópov. 

101 СІС 3642 = IGRR 4,180. 

"З IGRR 4,145 refers to the civic reception for kings restored by Caligula after 
their deposition by Tiberius. The decree is however (ò бе уйфюро eivaı) about 
religious devotion to the Emperor (лері т ’eboeßeiag тїс eig tov LeBaotov) and the 
honour for the kings (кой tfj eig totg BaoıA£ag теційс; l. 25). The monarchs were 
to be welcomed in a procession around the temples. 7... at their arrival (brò бё thv 
eioodov сту) the priests and priestesses (tobc рёу ієреїс Kai тйс tepeiac), having 
opened the shrines (avotEavtas tà teuévn) and adorned the images (kai проскосийо- 
avtac tà Edava tæv веб), are to pray for the eternal continuance of Gaius Caesar 
(єббаєвол pév on£p tfi; Tat)ov Каїсорос aiwviov Siapoviic) and for their safety (koi 
tfjg todtwv сотпріос). All the Cyzicenes are to show their good-feeling for them 
(Кобіктуодбс 8& т@утос évósewvupévoug tiv eig adtods edvorav), and to meet and 
greet them with the archons and stephanephoroi . . . (bnavthoavtaç ретй TOV брубутам 
Koi тфу стефоупфороу Kondoaodat . . .). (І. 19-24). 
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days crowns for the бруфдої (otepávovç тоїс оџруфёоїс xoi toic HLOTNPIOIG 
otepavwoww). Whether the npeoßvrepor of Apoc. 4,4-11 are to be viewed 
as singing as opposed to np£oßeıg making prayerful panegyric is a 
mute point, and perhaps the Seer did not always carefully distin- 
guish the images of various figures of the Imperial Cult transformed 
contra-culturally into the heavenly scene. The npeoßótepor as оруфёої 
would clearly have worn such crowns. But that the crowns are golden 
implies further and perhaps other images than that of the choir. 

The npeoßdtepor in Apoc. 4 are moreover crowned with golden 
crowns (стефбймо»с xpvoodg). The fact that their garlands are of gold 
is significant because the general gathering of white-robed citizens 
wore ordinary garlands. From the decree of Gytheum we see that 
the general population “were wreathed with crowns of laurel (£oten- 
uévov ӧбфупс стерӣуотс).”!9 The crowns worn by the otegavnoópot 
were therefore special crowns. Benefactors were awarded them such 
as Perigenes of Alexandria, son of Leontiskus who "for his piety 
(edoeßerav)” towards Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe, was “to be garlanded 
with a golden crown (otegavGoar ҳросф стефбуф).”'* As we saw in 
the last paragraph, sometimes а стєфампфброс could be a priest, 
though whilst sacrificing the priest specifically of the Imperial Cult 
would wear the corona aurea with its effigies (see also 5A 2.2.2). Poly- 
cleides was a stephanephorus (стефомпфоробфутос IIoAvkAeidov) “on account 
of his erecting an image of Artemis Leucophryene (олёр тїс кавідро- 
GEWS TOD боймо» тўс "Apt£nıdog тўс Авокофроуйс).” He in consequence 
joins the priestesses and other oteyavnpöpoı in both processing and 
sacrificing. 

In the first prayer (Apoc. 4,11), the пресвотерої “cast their crowns 
(ВоЛо®отм tob otepdvovs олутбу) before the throne (Evamıov тоб Өроуо?).” 
This directly parallels the Imperial Cult in that it was a customary 
practice to present the divine ruler with a gold crown, and to wor- 
ship before his empty chair. In Dio Cassius 59,24, 3-4 the senators 
in a body did obeisance in the Capitol to the chair of Gaius. 


"5 Ehrenberg and Jones (1955) 102,25 = SEG 11,922-923. 

"5 OGIS 2,730. 

195 Syll’ 695 1. 33-34: 1àc бё vwopévag tepetag thc 'Артёшбос, petà otepavngdpov 
IloAvkAeiónv кої то®с стефоутфброхс Ev tà ко’ Eavtods Eviavt Üvotav Kai тонлїу 
ovvtekeiv. See also /GRR 4,1304 1. 5; 1349 I. 16; 1558 1. 27-31. 

"5 D.G. Aune, The Influence of the Roman Imperial Court Ceremonial on the 
Apocalypse of John, in Papers of the Chicago Society for Biblical Research, 28 (1983), 
pp. 13-14 cites also Dio Cassius 45,6,5; 53,30,61. Cf. L. Ross Taylor, The Divinity 
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Maximinus in A.D. 235 is met by delegations (xpeoBetac) of promi- 
nent citizens dressed in white and wearing laurel wreaths, who brought 
with them statues of their gods and golden crowns (Herodian VIII,7,2).!0’ 
The latter practice too is supported from epigraphic evidence. From 
Mytilene (c. 27 B.C.) a golden crown was to be sent to Augustus 
and Octavia and presented by the ambassadors (npéofeic). 9? 

In Apoc. 4,10 the npeoBótepor pray prayers which are almost iden- 
tical in content with those of the great crowd and the angels. Let 
us look at the content of these prayers in comparison with the wor- 
shipful panegyrics, particularly of the пресВеїс, in connection with 
the Imperial Cult. We are as ignorant of the words of the hymns 
of the бумобої and BeoAöyoı, whether in the mysteries ог in open 
cultic celebration as we are of the words of the song of the 144,000. 
As Aune pointed out, this would also be true of the spoken prayers 
of the officials of the Imperial Cult.’ 

But the words of such official prayers would no doubt be reflected 
in what was set to music. Whether the prayers of the mpeoBdtepor 
were spoken or sung, we find in them reflections of the language of 
the Imperial Cult. This language may indicate that we have here in 
the prayers of the Christian пресВотєрої models of what was origi- 
nally sung by the pagan choirs. We now turn to the contents of 
these prayers that we believe we can associate more directly and 
exactly with the language of the Imperial Cult than the attempted 
reconstructions of Aune.'!° 


5B 3. Imperial ideology in Apoc. 4,10 and 7,10 


Each of the three prayers is addressed before the throne (буфтлоу 
тоб 0póvov), like those of the Senators at the Capitol in the reign of 
Gaius, to his vacant chair, whether by presbyters, angels, or the great 
crowd.''! There are common concepts repeated. These are: боёо, 
єбхарістіа, turf, and Sbvapts, (4,11) to which the angels and “every 


of the Roman Emperor, in American Philological Association, Philological Monographs, 1 
(1931), (Connecticut 1931), p. 87 note 15 and DJ. Weinstock, Divus Julius, (Oxford: 
Clarendon 1971), p. 283. 

107 Aune (1983) p. 12. 

108 IGRR 4,39 b. L 30-31: лєрфвіймол бё Kai отёфоуоу and ҳросфу diox1Aiwv ду 
Kai дусбовймал оло тфу npeoßewv. 

19 Aune (1983), рр. 15-20. 

10 Aune (1983), pp. 17 ff. 

1! See footnotes 98 and 99. 
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creature” adds єбЛоуїа, кратос and nAodrog (5,13), to which 7,10-12 
adds ісуос, copia and cwtnpia. We can now trace most of these con- 
cepts, with the exception of oogia, in the inscriptions. 


5B 3.1. боба, ebyapiotia, крбтос 

In the Mytilenian decree (с. 27 В.С.), to which reference has already 
been made, thanksgiving (єбуарістіа) is given for the benefits bestowed 
by the imperial family in the mutilated beginning (b. /. 6: .. evepyeoidv 
vopio[... edxa]ptotiav). The inscription continues: 


[Such benefits] are to be concluded from a natural generosity because 
it is never possible for the more humbling experiences in fate or in 
nature to be applied to those who have achieved heaven's glory (боба) 
and the superiority of the gods and their strength (xpétoc).'” 


In /. 24 and 34 we read that the ambassadors (пресВеїс) who, as we 
have seen, are to present the стефамос xpucobc, are “to praise (єбуарі- 
сті сом)" the imperial family. 

Similarly, in JGRR 4,145 І. 5 (Cyzicus), honouring Caligula for 
the restoration of certain kings in Asia, the decree is for him “for 
the praise of such a god (eig єбхарістіам tmArkodtov Be0d).” 

We find the theme of кратос too in the Ephesian graffito: “Rome, 
queen of all, (‘Popa ў naußaoiAeıa) your strength will never perish 
(тб cóv крбтос odnot’ óAeitou)."!!? 


5B 3.2. cetnpía 

It is at first sight quite incongruous that a prayer should be offered 
(Apoc. 7,10) to the Judaeo-Christian God offering him salvation or 
safety (сотпріо). Yet in the context of the god-Emperor such a para- 
dox is appropriate. From Adraae in Arabia we have two inscriptions 
in A.D. 262-3 commemorating walls and gates "оп behalf of the 
salvation and victory of our Lord (onép сотпріос кё уіктс тоб коріоо 
йибу)? the former of which preserves the words “Emperor Gallienus 
Sebastos (abtoxpatopog TaAAınvod Xep.)"!!* 


'? IGRR 4,39 (Mytilene) b. l. 6-11: ёлЛоуісасдол $ 1f [c] оікєіос peyaAoppoobvng 
От[] toic odpavion cete[v]xóo1 60 [пс Kai Өєбу олероҳћу Kai xpátoc ёҳоослу оббелотє 
боуотол ovvetiowðivar tà Kai тї той Taneıvötepa Kai TH | фосєї. 

"5 [ Eph. П, 599. 

"4 IGRR 3,1287 І. 4 and 1288 1. 5. 
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5B 3.3. боуошс and ісубс 

There is not a great deal of evidence for ббмаціс in the inscriptions 
for the Imperial Cult, and none that I can find for ісубс perhaps 
because, at all events, it is synonymous with кралос. 

If we go for an earlier description of the Hellenistic ruler-cult 
before Augustus, there is the decree from Priene in honour of 
Lysimachus in 306 B.C. (OGIS 12). Here there are all the trappings 
of the later Imperial Cult that we have observed. The people are 
to erect a bronze statue (othoet бё 6 uoç tod Bau éoc yaiua xoAxobv; 
1. 15). The пресВебтоп are to crown him with a golden crown (сте- 
фоуфсоос1у adtov стефймф ҳросф; l. 14). They are furthermore to 
rejoice together with the king (соупсӨйсоутол tH Bacıdei) that he 
himself is strong (бт о®тос te ёрротол) and his power (koi ij домаціс)... 
(І. 10). 

For the time of the Imperial Cult itself, we have an Egyptian 
inscription in which Tiberius Julius Alexander is the author of a 
decree addressing various complaints and petitions to Galba in 68 
A.D. (OGIS 669). He writes of necessity (пробурама c&vayKaiws) “соп- 
cerning each particular thing sought (лері excotov t&v ériGntovuévov), 
many of which І can judge and do (бсо £&eoti por креїуєту Kai xoieiv) 
but others which are too great and require the power of the emperor 
(xà de neilova xoi бєбиємо tis тоб «®©токр@торос боубиєсос. . . . (І. 8-9)).” 


5B 3.4. nAoötog 

Neither пЛобтос nor evAoyia are directly attested in the inscriptions 
with particular reference to the Imperial Cult. However, cognate 
terms are found on coinage associated with the iconography of the 
Imperial Cult. Fortuna is found as the deified personification along 
with Abundantia, Annona, Felicitas, or Moneta expressing the wealth 
(nAodtoc) associated with the imperial divinities. 

Regarding пЛобтос, we have a number of coins from Domitian’s 
tenth consulate (A.D. 84) bearing the radiate head of the emperor 
with Annona on the reverse, seated and holding corn ears, in one 
case with a small figure and a ship in the distance, inscribed ANNONA 
AVGI[VSTA].' As we noted with the cult of virtues (2B 3), here a 
deified abstraction is being associated with the collective personality 


"5 BMC 2, р. 360 no. Є, see also р. 365 no. 304 plate 71,5, and p. 373 no. 347 
plate 73,6. 
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of the Emperor by means of the qualifying and appropriating addi- 
tion of augusta. Likewise with Moneta, the goddess personifying the 
Mint, Domitian’s coins show her draped and holding scales and a 
cornucopia with inscription MONETA AVGVST[A].''° 

Similarly in coins from Titus’s reign (A.D. 81-82) Felicitas is inscribed 
as FELICIT[AS] AVGVSTY[A], depicted holding cornucopiae.''’ There 
are also examples of inscriptions of the form: FELICITAS PVBLICA 
S.C., in which Felicitas holds cadeus and cornucopiae and thus is а sym- 
bol of nAodroc.!"? 


Part C. IN CONCLUSION: APOCALYPSE AND THE IMPERIAL CULT 


We have thus surveyed the imagery and background of the Apocalypse, 
and located this firmly in the context of the Imperial Cult in Asia 
Minor in Domitian’s reign. We have argued in terms of contra-cul- 
tural theory that the imagery of the Apocalypse is to be understood 
as a Judaeo-Christian reconstruction of the values of pagan culture 
in which the impress of that culture is re-expressed in a reversed 
form. The picture of Christ and the Son of Man in the midst of 
the lamp stands of the seven churches, the language of the BeoAöyog 
of the mysteries there used, the golden laureate presbyters around 
the heavenly throne of incense, the white robbed throng of martyrs, 
the language of the hymns sung or prayers said around the heav- 
enly altar, the imagery of mother and child, of angels with vials etc 
all reflected the imagery of that cult. 

Furthermore the reflection was a reverse reflection. The contra- 
culture takes on the values of the host culture in a reversed trans- 
formation. It creates its own frame of reference that is a kind of 
mirror image of the host culture, with which those who inhabit its 
reconstruction of social reality find the status and self-esteem that 
the host culture denies them. The qi&Ao of plenty represented on 
the imperial coinage as disposed by Abundantia, Annona, Felicitas, Fortuna, 
or by Domitia as the mother of a divine child have become trans- 
formed in the vision of the Seer into the фійЛод of God's wrath. The 
sacrifices on the altar become, not the bulls, but the martyrs who 


"ë BMC 2, p. 367 no. 314 (A.D. 85), p. 375, and p. 378 no. 365 plate 74,8. 
1? BMC 2, p. 255 no. 156, see also p. 280. 
18 BMC 2, p. 212 no. 856 plate 41,9. 
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have washed their festal robes white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Domitia and her child become Mary and Jesus, pursued by Satan. 
The feasts and banquets of the imperial festival, and of the imper- 
ial mysteries, become the marriage supper of the Lamb. 

But given that the church in heaven is reflected in the church on 
earth, what if anything does the picture of the former in the Apocalypse 
tell us about the state of Church Order at this time? Can we see 
in the presbyters of the Apocalypse or the angels of the Churches any 
reflection of a contemporary Church Order? I am going now to sug- 
gest that there is a resolution to this ancient problem in the letters 
of Ignatius of Antioch that reflect in various and discrete ways the 
imagery of the Apocalypse which reappear in what is unquestionably 
a description of how he regards the iconography of the Church gath- 
ered for worship on earth. It is to the Ignatian developments that 
we now turn. 


CHAPTER SIX 


IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH AND THE 
MARTYR’S PROCESSION 


Imperial ambassadors, representation, and confrontation 


There are, contrary to Koester, sufficient connections between the 
Ignatian correspondence and the Apocalypse to suggest a relationship 
between the particular churches of Asia addressed in both works.! 
It would therefore be wrong to suppose that within those cities there 
were separate charismatic groups to which the latter were addressed, 
and separate episcopal groups to which the former were addressed, 
with no relation to each other. The churches in Ephesus, Pergamon, 
and Philadelphia, addressed by the Seer, were the same groups some 
fifteen to twenty years later addressed by Ignatius, and not rival 
groups within the same city with no connection with each other. 

In consequence, it will be possible for me to argue in the first 
half of this chapter (6A) that we can use the Ignatian correspon- 
dence to understand how the heavenly angels and presbyters of the 
Apocalypse became Ignatius’ real-live bishops and presbyters some 
fifteen years later, if indeed these officers were not yet present in 
the churches addressed by the Seer. These heavenly beings reflected 
features of the Imperial Cult and its ritual. Subsequently, when they 
become grounded in an earthly institution at the Ignatian, further 
stage of development some fifteen years latter, they will also reflect 
some features of the pagan institutions of which they are the contra- 
cultural models. We shall show moreover a typology of representa- 
tion in Ignatius’ description of the threefold Order which reflects the 
theology of representation implied in Domitian’s changes, as high 
priest of the Capitoline games in the iconography of the coronae. Such 
a typology we shall see to both include and to go beyond the epis- 
copal representation of angelic corporate personalities of communi- 
ties in the Apocalypse. 


' Н. Koester, FNQMAI AIA®OPOI: The Origin and Nature of Diversification in 
the History of Early Christianity, іп J.M. Robinson and H. Koester, Trajectories 
through Early Christianity, (Philadelphia: Fortress Press 1971), рр. 114-157. 
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Furthermore, we shall show (6B) that Ignatius’ understanding of 
his martyrdom is in the context of an imperial cultic procession, with 
the roles of the Christian clerics who accompany him described by 
ambassadorial titles. These titles will be shown to have equivalents 
in inscriptions of the provisions made by the city states of Asia Minor 
to appoint various officers for the proclamation and celebration of 
the Imperial Cult.? 


Part A. IGNATIAN TvPoLocv AND Domitian’s ICONOGRAPHY 


The classical, threefold Order of later Christendom appears for the 
first time unambiguously in the letters of Ignatius of Antioch, who 
writes in the reign of Trajan around A.D. 109.3 The question of the 
relationship between Ignatius and the Apocalypse is an interesting one. 
Several of the destinations of Ignatius’ letters (Ephesus, Smyrna, Phila- 
delphia) are identical with the destination of the letters addressed to 
them by the Seer in A.D. 95. If that relationship can be established, 
it is an interesting question what kind of Church Order existed in 
these churches at the time of the Seer, and how it developed by the 
time of Ignatius. 

Koester argued that different Christian groups may be addressed 
even within the same cities by Ignatius and the Seer.* But alterna- 
tively there may have been communities which had achieved, com- 
mendably in Ignatius’ opinion, the threefold Order, and others which 
lacked this Order (Thyateira, Laodicaea, Pergamon, and Sardis) and 
therefore did not warrant an episcopal letter. The absence of letters 
to these important centres, let alone to Tarsus or Antioch in Pisidia, 
does not therefore necessarily support the claims of the opponents 


? For an earlier version, see A. Brent, Ignatius of Antioch and the Imperial Cult, 
in VCh 52,1 (1998), pp. 30-58. 

3 The Lightfoot-Zahn consensus on the genuineness of the Middle Recension has 
recently been assailed by, amongst others, К. Joly, Le Dossier d’Ignace d’Antioche, 
(Université Libre de Bruxelles: Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres: LXIX 1978); 
J. Rius-Camps, The Four Letters of Ignatius the Martyr, (Rome: Pontificium Institutum 
Orientalium Studiorum 1980). Their grounds are unsatisfactory see, e.g. W. Schoedel, 
Are the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch Authentic? in RelStRev 6 (1980), рр. 261-297; 
C.P. Hammond Bammel, іп 7785 33 (1982), рр. 62-97; A. Brent, The Ignatian 
Epistles and the Threefold Ecclesiastical Order, in JRH 17,1 (1992), pp. 18-32; 
Idem. The Relations between Ignatius of Antioch and the Didascalia Apostolorum, in 
SecCent 8,3 (1991), pp. 129-156. For fuller bibliograhy see also Brent (1991). 

* See footnote 1 above. 
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of the Middle Recension. That none of these were apparently suffi- 
ciently interested in the martyr’s highway on which Ignatius travelled 
to Rome to send clerical visitors, if indeed they had clerics to send, 
is fully consistent with the lack of a universal threefold Order at this 
time. Bishop Ignatius did not recognise such centres as containing 
truly Christian groups. 

Despite the apparent difference between the charismatic cultural 
ambience of the Apocalypse and the ecclesiastical Order of Ignatius, 
there are nevertheless some intriguing links between the two works. 
These links will suggest that the three churches to which both the 
Seer and Ignatius address letters (Pergamon, Ephesus and Philadelphia) 
were the same communities, historically continuous and not sepa- 
rated from each other. Brown and Meier claimed that the charis- 
matic groups in Antioch in Syria, identified in St. Matthew by their 
redaction criticism of that gospel, were part of the history of Ignatius’ 
own community, and from which his episcopal Church Order had 
developed (3A 2).° 

Trevett certainly saw a supersession of charismatic persons in the 
silence of the bishop of Philadelphia (Philad. 1,1).° I myself, further- 
more, argued that charisma was not necessarily antithetical to epis- 
copal Order, as is often assumed from twentieth century charismatic 
experience.’ If charisma and episcopal Order do not necessarily 
require different communities for their operation in the case of 
Antioch in Syria, then the same can be equally true for Ephesus, 
Philadelphia, and Smyrna. John the Seer does not necessarily there- 
fore address different groups in the same cities to those later to be 
addressed by Ignatius. 

Let us therefore examine the links in imagery used by the Seer 
and Ignatius in order to establish the historical continuity between 
at least some churches addressed by the Seer and by Ignatius of 
Antioch. 


5 К.Е. Brown and J.-P. Meier, Antioch and Rome: New Testament Cradles of Catholic 
Christianity, (New York: Paulist Press 1983), chapters 3-4. 

5 C. Trevett, Prophecy and Anti-Episcopal Activity: A Third Error Combatted 
by Ignatius? іп JEH 34 (1983), рр. 165-171, cf. Н. Chadwick, The Silence of 
Bishops in Ignatius, in HTAR 43 (1950), рр. 169-72 and І.Е. Pizzolato, Silenzio 
e vescovo e parola degli егейсі in Ignazio d'Antiocheia, in Aevum 44 (1970), pp. 

05-218. 

? A. Brent, Pseudonymity and Charisma in the Ministry of the Early Church, in 

Aug 27,3 (1987), pp. 347-376. 
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6A 1. Common Imagery in Ignatius and the Apocalypse 


A community such as that at Ephesus (Ignatius, Eph. 9,1) can be 
described as “temple stones (Ai801 vaod) made ready in anticipation 
for God the Father's building (лроптошоасуёуох eig oikodonunv веоб 
matpoc).” In Apoc. 21,14 and 19 the New Jerusalem has walls with 
foundations bearing the names of the twelve apostles, and which are 
“adorned with every precious stone (oi ӨєрёЛлол тоб teiyovg тйс MOAEWS 
пауті Aio туі кекоситибуді)." 

The cross is represented as a tree bearing the fruit of immortal- 
ity in both works. In Trallians 11,1-2 the heretics are not “the plant- 
ing of the Father (фотеіо naxpóc); for if they were, they would have 
appeared as branches of the cross (кА@бо1 тоб otavpod) and their 
fruit immortal (6 карлос abt@v бфбартос)." In Apoc. 22,2 we read of 
the “tree of life (GbAov бос) producing twelve fruits... and the 
leaves of the tree (tà pbAAa тоб EóAov) are for the healing of the 
nations (eig бералеїам t&v ёӨуфу).” EdAov generally in early Christian 
literature means the Cross, and to the overcomer it is granted "to 
eat of the tree/cross of life (payeiv ёк тоб údov тўс болс) which is in 
the garden of God (6 ёстіу бу парабеїсо тоб беоб)." (Apoc. 2,7) 

But there are two further kinds of link that connect the Afocalypse 
with Ignatius in a far more comprehensive and fundamental way. 
These links furthermore connect Ignatius not only with the Apocalypse 
but with what we have seen the latter work to reflect of the liturgy 
and theology of the Imperial Cult (5B 1.1). 


6A 1.1. Heavenly Church and corresponding earthly typology 

The first set of links can be seen in the tendency of both works to 
see reflections of a transcendent and heavenly Church Order enter- 
ing the world of the present Church. The second set shows a sim- 
ilarity between the way in which angelic beings represent the corporate 
personalities of distinct churches in the Apocalypse, and the way in 
which, in Ignatius, the same corporate personality of the individual 
community is represented mystically by the bishop, and other cler- 
ical personages that are part of the threefold hierarchy. 


бА 1.1.1. Ignatius and Apocalypse: The heavenly liturgy 

There is a general acceptance of some reflection, albeit general and 
ill-formed, of early Christian worship in the description of the heav- 
enly worship of the Apocalypse. The presbyteral circle, in which the 
four living creatures participate around the throne of God and the 
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Lamb, is evocative of scenes in the liturgy of the Apostolic Tradition 
in which the bishop who presides sits surrounded by a circle of seated 
presbyters with standing deacons giving liturgical instructions to the 
people, and receiving the latter’s gifts of bread and wine for con- 
зесгайоп and eventual communion.’ To disentangle the imagery of 
the contemporary Church reflected in the heavenly Church is difficult, 
given the way in which we have seen that the imagery of the pagan 
Imperial Cultus with its altar, vials, incense, and white robbed wor- 
shipers is blended with any such putative ecclesiastical imagery. 
However, we have some control over a correct reading of the Apocalypse 
in the context of the kind of social environment in which it was 
written, given the identity of communities addressed by both writ- 
ers (6A 1). We have already argued a similarity of general imagery 
that reveals far more in common than simply in some cases an iden- 
tity of cities of Asia Minor in the Church that is addressed. 
Prigent argued that the twenty four elders of Арос. 4-5, seated 
crowned and upon thrones around the throne of God and the Lamb, 
represented Old Testament Elders and their liturgical refrain was 
originally part of a Jewish liturgy.? But granted this original locus of 
the imagery of these passages, the natural transition into Christian 
usage was hardly directly into the literature of the Apocalypse. The 
most natural, immediate locus before appearance in the vision of the 
Seer would have been via a Christian liturgy shaped by what we 
have argued to be its pagan, cultic background.” Such a liturgy, 
conceptualized originally in Jewish terms, would, we have argued, 
been refashioned in process of contra-cultural reformulation, in its 
Christian context, as a specific response to the Imperial Cult. 
Within a generation after the vision of the Seer, Ignatius was to 
bear witness to the presence of an Order of presbyters in the churches 
of Ephesus, Smyrna, and Philadelphia. He therefore claims that those 
churches possessed an Order, however nascent and controverted, 
similar to that of his own Antioch in Syria. Contemporary redac- 
tion criticism of the gospel of that Church, Matthew, reveals pres- 
byters within that community living in tension with more charismatic, 
prophetic groups.'' Furthermore, Hermas bears witness in mid-second 


* Pseudo Hippolytus, Ap. Trad. 4; Didasc. Apost. IL, 57, 4-5. 

? P. Prigent, Apocalypse et Liturgie, in CTh 52 (1964), pp. 48-55, р. 68. 

19 Such was the argument of J.P. Audet, La Didaché: Instructions des Apötres, (Paris: 
Libraire Lecoffre 1958), p. 377 cf. Prigent (1964), p. 50. 

" Brown and J.P. Meier (1982) chapters 3 and 4. 
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century Rome to a prophetic Seer addressing a church that clearly 
acknowledged his charisma whilst acknowledging presbyters whose 
office was that of npwroxodeöpitan occupying протоко®дедріол.!? It 
would be a mistake, therefore, to agree with Satake that the Church 
Order of the Apocalypse had no office holders apart from prophets, 
as if this work could stand apart from its place in known, late first- 
century contexts. Trevett has moreover emphasised charismatic and 
prophetic elements subsumed under Ignatius’ episcopal behaviour, 
which reveals different elements in tension rather than the presence 
of a prophetic order precluding a presbyteral one.'? 

Satake concludes that the presbyters in the Apocalypse can only be 
heavenly beings on account of their crowns and their heavenly 
glorification.'* But it is by no means incongruous that a description 
of a heavenly reflection in an earthly liturgy should crown and glo- 
rify those who preside at that liturgy. Furthermore Satake’s treat- 
ment ignores the variety of earthly images synthesised by the Seer 
into the heavenly scenes. = 

The seated presbyters are associated with the slain lamb who sits 
in the midst of them at an altar of sacrifice. It would have been 
priests who presided at a sacrifice and not presbyters had the 0.7. 
symbolism been preserved here in an uncontaminated form. Instead 
that symbolism has undergone radical reformulation. In the case of 
the living creatures, as in that of the slain lamb, pagan elements 
join the synthesis. The images here are taken from the bucranium 
of Augustan art, and the living creatures that often adorn sacrifi- 
cial scenes in Augustan cultic frescoes. The elders (Apoc. 5,8) each 
possess a harp (Éxovteg Éxaotog Kıdapav) and incense bowls (xoi 
фібЛас xpvo&c yeuoócac Ovjiagiétov). Though incense was used by 
priests and not by elders in the Temple, here the accompanying 
xıdapo and an actual sacrificial victim places the scene outside an 


? Hermas Vis. Ш, 9,7: vóv oov opiv Aéyw toic mponyoupevors тїс ёккАлсіос xoi 
toig протокабведрітало . .. cf. Vis. П, 4,3: .. . petà tv пресВотёроу тфу проїстацбуву. 
See also Мап. 11,12 where it is а wevdorpopntng who is 6 кавпибмос ёлі thy xo- 
£ópav. See also Brent (1995), pp. 431-454 f. . 

13 See footnotes 6 and 7. 

" A. Satake, Die Gemeindeordnung іп der Johannesapokalypse, in WMANT 21 
(1966), pp. 147-150 ff: “Auch die dritte Deutung, dass sich im Handeln der 24 
Altesten das des irdischen Presbyteriums widerspiegelt, ist meiner Ansicht nach 
unhaltbar, und zwar vor allem deswegen, weil die vier Wesen, die neben ihnen 
auftreten, auf keinen Fall in der irdischen Gemeinde eine Entsprechung haben." 

ІЗ See also Zanker (1990), p. 115 fig. 93 and р. 117 fig. 95. 
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uncontaminated Jewish context of the “hour of incense.” (3B 2) The 
presbyters “fall before the Lamb (ёлесоу év@mov tod apviov).” Fur- 
thermore, we argued that the very character of the hymns of praise 
associated with the presbyters clearly reflect the cult of Virtues now 
an integral part of the ideology of the Imperial Cult (2B 3). They 
represent Christian, ministerial office holders proclaiming a reversal 
of pagan cultic expressions in the direction of the Christian and not 
the imperial God. 

Certainly Ignatius’ descriptions of the liturgical scene in the churches 
to whom he writes bear many idealised and visionary features rem- 
iniscent of the heavenly scenes in the Apocalypse. There we met with 
angels and presbyters praying with incense around the heavenly altar 
and singing their hymns. He says to the Ephesians: 


Therefore it is right for you to run together with the mind of the 
bishop, which indeed you do; for your worthily esteemed presbytery, 
worthy of God, is attuned to the bishop (обтос соуприостол тф ériokóno), 
like strings to a harp (бо xopdoi x10&po); therefore in your concord and 
harmonious love (610 тобто Ev Ty Opovoig bu@v Kai соџффуф &yánn) Jesus 
Christ is sung (’Inoodg Хрістіс @бєтол). And each of you should become 
part of that choir (oi kat’ бубро ёё хорос yiveode), that being in har- 
monious concord (iva сорроуот бутес £v Opovoia), receiving God's vari- 
ation in unity (ҳрфра веоб AoPdvtec, £v £vót), you may sing with one 
voice through Jesus Christ to the father (&ónte év qov рф бій. "Inooo 
Хрістої тб пагрі)... 
Ephesians 4, 1-2 


The xopög, like that at the imperial festivals reflected in the Apocalypse 
(5B 3) extols that divinized quality of imperial unity that is ӧрбуохо, 
and which we saw was a feature of the doxology of Clement Cor. 
60-61 (4B 1.2.2). An altar (0vci&otnpiov) moreover prefigures in 
such liturgical scenes (Ephes. 5,2; Mag. 7,2; Philad. 4). 

But how, more specifically, do both Ignatius and the Apocalypse 
reflect what we know of the actual arrangement of early Christian 
worship? 

Pseudo-Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition, if that indeed was originally 
the title of the Egyptian Church Order, was a community product involv- 
ing more than one individual and more than one confluent corporate 
tradition.'® Ap. Trad. 4 makes it clear that the presbyterate concele- 


. 5 A. Brent, Hippolytus and the Roman Church in the Third Century: Communities 
in Tension before the Emergence of a Monarch-Bishop, in Suppl. VCh. 31 (Leiden: 
EJ. Brill 1995), pp. 192-197; pp. 458-462 ff. 
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brate with the bishop in so far as when a presbyter “places his hands 
over the offering (imponens manuam tuam super oblationem (npocqopó))" 
he is joined in words and presumably act by the presbyters (cum 
praesbyteris dicat gratias agens). The actual liturgical position of the pres- 
byterate only becomes clearer in subsequent developments of this 
Church Order where the position in the liturgy of the presbyterate 
is spelled out as the half-circle of seats forming a horse-shoe on each 
side of the centrally seated bishop (Apost. Const. (= Didasc. Apost.) П, 
57, 4—5). 

That such a seating arrangement was current well before the turn 
of the third century is made clear by Ignatius in his letters. Ignatius 
envisages the Magnesians (13,1), whose Church he had never visited, 
as being in union with both the “teachings of the Lord and of the 
apostles (Sdypaow тоб Kupiov xai tàv &noctóAov)" and with the life 
of the triune God (£v vià xai потрі xai £v пуєброгі). As the sign of 
that unity, Ignatius can address them as gathering, *with your bishop, 
worthy of honour, (ретй тоб àSonpeneotótov ёлісколох ouv), with 
the gloriously woven, spiritual crown of your presbyterate (koi a&ıon- 
Хоко» KVELUATLKOD стефбуох tod npeoßvrepiov ouv), and with the 
deacons according to God (xoi t&v котй бєбу блакбуоу).” Here the 
GEnAOKOS nvevnarıkög стёфауос clearly refers to the liturgical pres- 
byteral horseshoe around the seated bishop. Indeed, I have argued 
elsewhere that npokaßnu£vog is to be understood in its primary sense 
of "sitting prominently" in the liturgical assembly which is the primary 
focus of the presidency of the threefold Order in unity rather than 
of the bishop alone." But we have also seen that the seated лресВотеро1 
of the Apocalypse have also стёфауол, and that this imagery of their 
authority was connected with that of the Imperial Cult (5B 2.2.5). 

We ask, therefore, in conclusion, whether the counterpart to the 
scene around the altar in heaven is not the church on earth, presided 
over by a circle of presbyters surrounding a throne occupied by a 
presiding bishop? The heavenly throne is described as “the throne 
of God and of the Lamb (0póvog то? 80d кої tod &pvíov)." (Apoc. 22,1 
and 3). “The Lamb" is described as “in the midst of the throne 
(друїом tò &và рёсоу тоб 0póvov)." (7,17) At first sight this appears a 
very odd image. Does the royal figure hold the Lamb on his lap or 
does the latter sit by his side? I have asked previously whether, in 


7 Brent (1989), pp. 311-316; Мет, Cultural Episcopacy and Ecumenism, in Studies 
in Christian Mission 6, (Leiden: E.J. Brill 1992), pp. 84-85 and footnotes. 
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the light of what we read in Ignatius, the reference is not to a pre- 
siding bishop or presbyter in the Seer’s own church offering the 
“pure sacrifice of the gentiles."'? 

Certainly, according to Ignatius, the bishop is “pre-eminent (лроко- 
Onuévoc)"'? as a type of (eig tónov matpdc), or according to some tex- 
tual readings, in the place (eig tónov) of God the Father.? Here the 
throne in the midst of the presbyters is actually occupied by an eccle- 
siastica minister on earth. But whether or not there is, in the Seer's 
time, an actual bishop on an actual episcopal throne amid actual 
presbyters, his heavenly vision has certainly influenced and effected 
the earthly form of Ignatian episcopacy.”! 

At this point we may turn to Ignatius’ theology of representation 
and its earlier reflection in the Apocalypse. 


6A 1.1.2. Typology of representation 

Ignatius’ descrivtion of the liturgical assembly (exkAnoio) is highly 
idealised and visionary. As I have argued in greater detail elsewhere, 
as a transit prisoner Ignatius had little contact with, or knowledge 
of, the actual churches to whom he wrote.” In place of any such 
empirical experience, he gives rather a mystical vision prompted by 
the persons of the clerical visitors in whom he sees mystically the 
corporate qualities of their communities. Thus idealised, personal 
qualities of an almost Christian perfection are praised as he imag- 
ines the members of the communities gathered with their clerics in 
an idealised Eucharist. Expressions such as ѓу akıvnto пісте, Ev 
opovoia Beod etc. abound.” 

Thus both the Apocalypse and Ignatius are united in a view of the 
community as having a corporate personality. Clearly the angels of 
the Churches are the corporate personalities of their various com- 
munities. They can in consequence be addressed by the Seer in the 


'® Brent (1987), р. 361. For early images of the Eucharist in such terms see Did., 
14,3 and Justin Martyr, Dial. 41. See also G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, (London: 
Dacre 1947), p. 28 and p. 134. 

? For my defence of this translation, see Brent, Cultural Episcopacy (1992), рр. 
84-85. 

? Magnes. 6,1; Tral. 3,1. 

?' For my view of Ignatius as influenced by a vision of the heavenly Church sim- 
ilar to the Seer's, and imposing that vision on the nascent Order of the Churches 
that he had never visited but describes in an idealized, visionary form, see Brent 
(1992), Ignatian Epistles, рр. 18-32. 

22 Brent (1992), Ignatian Epistles, рр. 19-27. 

?5 Tral. 11,1; Magnes. 6,1; Smyr. 1,1; 7,2; Ephes. 1,3; 2,1, see Brent (1992) Ignatian 
Epistles, p. 20. 
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singular and described as having the distinctive features of those 
communities. Likewise Ignatius claims that, in the clerical repre- 
sentatives of the churches from whom he receives visitors, he is 
beholding the corporate character of their communities. 

In Polybius, the bishop of Tralles, Ignatius claims to see, not the 
latter’s individual personality, but the community’s. With bishop 
Onesimus he has such “converse of mind (ovvfífew)" that he was 
able to see their corporate personality, their xoAvnAnOew (Ephes. 1,3 
and 5,1), in him as also in the case of bishop Polybius of Tralles. 
Ignatius claims that their bishop has revealed to him “your un- 
wavering and blameless mind (Gpopov діймотом кол &óixpitov) . . . so 
that I saw your whole gathered multitude in him (бст pe тб лду 
nAndog £v ot Bewpfican).” (Tral. 1,1) Thus Polybius becomes “an 
example of your love (&&eunAó piov tis ayanng du@v).” (3,2) In Damas, 
bishop of Magnesia, likewise he claims to have seen “your whole 
multitude (tò nav пАйвос; Magnes. 6,1).” In the case of Onesimus, 
bishop of Ephesus, he claims to have seen their noAvmAnBera.” ПЛлбос 
is the usual word for the gathered church in Ignatius.” 

The fact that angels such as Michael, in Dan. 10, 10-21 and 12,1, 
are mystical representatives of nations is often held to refute the 
notion that the angels of the churches in Арос. 2-3 are in fact human 
figures and stand for church officials. Ignatius makes it quite clear 
that human bishops can nevertheless, like angels, stand for the cor- 
porate personalities of the communities which they oversee. Whether 
the angels of the churches should be equated with human officials 
such as bishops, or left as mysterious heavenly beings personifying 
earthly communities, is a question that I will here leave open.? The 


?* Apoc. 2,1; 2,8; 2,12; 2,18; 3,1; 3,7; 3,14. 

2% Ephes. 1,3; Brent (1990), pp. 268-269; Brent (1991), рр. 151-153; Brent (1992), 
Cultural Episcopacy, pp. 85-87. 

% Smyr. 8,2; Tral. 8,2 (ёудєоу тАл\Өос) cf. W. Schoedel, Jgnatius of Antioch: A Com- 
mentary, (Philadelphia: Fortress Press 1985), р. 112. 

? Тоо little attention has been given in the discussion to this point made orig- 
inally by J. Colson, L'Évéque dans les Communautés. Primitives, (Paris: Les Éditions du 
Cerf 1951), p. 97: “Et il écrit aux Tralliens à propos de Polybe, leur évêque: "C'est 
votre Eglise tout entière que je contemple en sa personne." Tel est, selon saint 
Ignace et dans la ligne de l'Apocalypse, le róle de l'évéque, sa place dans l'Eglise." 

28 I follow Colson (1952) in Brent (1987), pp. 356-361 against Hemer (1986), 
pp. 32-34. For the case in favour of angel- bishops see A. Lemaire, Les Ministères 
aux origines de l'Église: Naissance de la triple hiérarchie: évéques, presbyters, diacres, (Paris: Les 
Éditions du Cerf 1971), pp. 118-122 and M. Thurian, L'Organisation du ministére 
dans l'Église Primitive selon Saint Ignace d'Antioche, in VC 21 (1967), pp. 165-71. 
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point that I have made is that there is a theological continuity 
between what the Seer says about the character of cultic representa- 
tion around A.D. 91 and what Ignatius says around A.D. 112. This 
point will hold even if a purely heavenly construction in the case of 
the former comes only to be grounded in the Church Order in space 
and time in the case of the latter. 

But Ignatius has injected a new theological concept when he begins 
to speak of the images of the seated presbyters, found in the Apocalypse 
as contra cultural expressions of the officials of the Imperial Cult, 
such as the npéofei with their panegyrics, as прокабпибмої eig толоу. 
Let us now trace this new concept in Ignatius of Antioch, which we 
shall argue to be further related to the Imperial Cult and to have 
grown out of the pagan symbolism of the cultural background that 
he also shared with the Seer, but beyond whom he now goes. 


6A 2. Ignatian typology and the Imperial Cult 


In claiming that the antitypes of Father, Son, and Spirit-filled apos- 
tolic council are represented by the толо: of bishop, deacons, and 
presbyters, Ignatius appears at first sight to run contrary to the rep- 
resentative imagery that he shared with the Apocalypse and which we 
discussed in the last section (6A 1.1.2). If the threefold typology rep- 
resents these divine persons in the Eucharistic assembly, how at the 
same time can they be regarded as embodying the collective per- 
sonalities of their communities, as did the angels of the Churches in 
the Apocalypse, or Polybius, bishop of Ephesus or Damas, bishop of 
Tralles in the Ignatian correspondence? 

I have argued that Ignatius does resolve this dichotomy and with 
considerable sophistication.? The clerical icons do not as it were 
incarnate the heavenly Church directly from the transcendent world 
beyond space and time, but rather from the saving acts that began 
in history but continue in the Christian community. The clerical 
icons represent a community in process of redemption, and the sav- 
ing acts of Father, Son, and Spirit at work in such a community. 
Such saving acts, experienced by the community and embodied in 
the Eucharistic liturgy and in the clerical roles played, display Christ's 


For the case against, see E. Dassmann, Zur Entstehung des Monepiskopats, in ЈАС 
17 (1974), pp. 75-76 and Satake (1966), pp. 150-155 ff. 

” A. Brent, History and Eschatological Mysticism in Ignatius of Antioch, in ETAL 
64,4 (1989), pp. 309-329; Brent (1992), Cultural Episcopacy, pp. 80-81, 87-88. 
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victory to the demonic powers who are thereby shaken: “For when- 
ever you assemble frequently (бтам yàp локуфс̧ ёлі tò оото yiveoOe), 
the powers of Satan are destroyed (кодолродутол ai 6vvápetg tod 
Zoravä), and his destruction is dissolved (xoi Aderaı 6 бАєӨрос adtod) 
by the harmony of your faith (£v ti оноуої@ орду тўс пістеос) 30 

Ignatius therefore expresses the view that the threefold Order is 
to be understood as representing, in a sacramental sense, the heav- 
enly Church, which is incarnated in the present community and rep- 
resented by the clerical icons of that community. The typology of 
Magnes. 13,1 is followed by a command to obedience “to the bishop 
and to each other (олотбупте tQ ёлісколф Kai GAANAOIG), as Jesus 
Christ to the Father (0с ‘Inoots Хрістос tQ потрі), and the apostles 
to Christ and to the Father (xoi oi anootoAoı тф Хріотф xoi тб потрі), 
in order that there may be both a physical and a spiritual union 
(iva Evwotg й саркік te кой nvevnarikh).” (13,2) 

Thus to speak of the incarnation of a heavenly Church Order in 
the present is well warranted by the expression Évooi й oapxikf| te 
xoi nvevnarıkn, even though I have argued elsewhere the qualifying 
thesis that what was now timeless began in time in the Upper Room 
and at the Resurrection. The commingling of flesh and spirit did 
not simply begin or begin afresh at every Eucharist, but was con- 
tinuous with the commingling (кробвеутес тў саркі adtod Kai тф alnarı) 
that took place when the risen Christ “came to those around Peter” 
and “he said to them: take, handle me... and immediately they 
touched him . . .”3! There is therefore an historical continuity between 
the past and the present in so far as the timeless, entering time in 
the present moment, has continuously done so at every Eucharist 
from the Church’s historical beginning. 

Each тблос in the threefold Order makes concrete or incarnates 
in the Eucharistic action what it represents, namely the Father (bishop), 
the Son (deacons) and the spirit-filled apostolic council (the presbyters).? 
In Mag. 13,1: “The bishop stands out (xpoxa@npévov тоб énioxónov)" 
in this drama “as a type of God (eig tónov вєоб) and the presbyters 
(кої тфу пресВотёроу) as a type of the apostolic council (eig tónov 
ovvedptov тфу блостбЛоу) and the deacons (kai tàv SiaKdvev).... as 


30 Ephes. 13,1 cf. Smyr. 6,1. 

?! Smyr. 3,2 cf. Brent (1989), pp. 316-320. 

* Brent (1989), рр. 309-329; Idem. (1990), рр. 262-266, Idem. (1991), рр. 139-143, 
and Idem. (1992), Cultural Episcopacy, рр. 80-92. 
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entrusted with the ministry of Jesus Christ (nemiotevpévov ðiakoviav 
‘Inood Xpıotod).” But these realities are not static but dynamic. 

The three Orders each portray in their particular acts the par- 
ticular role that is played in their Eucharistic re-enactment of the 
drama of redemption. In the Upper Room, according to jn. 20,19—22, 
there is the Spirit-filled council of he apostles, and so too these are 
found represented by the presbyterate. As the seated Father sends 
the Son, so too the bishops sends the deacons to communicate the 
people or to receive from them their offering for the bishop to con- 
secrate, or to give them liturgical directions. 

There is a liturgical procession or xyópnoig between the three 
Orders like the procession within the godhead. Magnes. 7,1-2 goes 
on to connect the ecclesiastical typology with that of the godhead. 
The deacons and presbyters proceed from the bishop and return to 
him just like the diaconal Son proceeds from the Father (лроғАӨбуто) 
and returns to him (ywphoavta). Furthermore the presbyterate rep- 
resents the ovvédptov t&v блостоћоу (Magnes. 6,1), who in the Johannine 
Tradition (Jn. 20,22), receive the inbreathing of the Spirit and who 
reveal the Son who came forth from and returned to the Father. 
The focus therefore in Ignatius of the theology of iconographical 
representation (толо) is in the clerical functions in the Eucharistic 
liturgy. 

It should be noted that Tral. 3,1-3 and related passages (Ephes. 
5,1 and Magnes. 13,1) require an understanding of typology in the 
sense of clerical persons standing eig тотоу, without the related pas- 
sages using the term топос as such. It is for this reason that I would 
reject the amendment тблос for тблос in Magnes. 6,1-2, and accept 
the latter as the original reading following Syriac, Arabic and Arme- 
nian texts. Certainly 7ral. 3,1 has this reading uncontestably in ms. 
supported by Ар. Const. 2,26. I have demonstrated elsewhere the 
failure of the Didascalia Apostolorum, the predecessor of the latter text, 
to understand Ignatian typology.” This lack of understanding itself 
would, I submit, explain corrupted readings, often leading to an 
omission of the term, in some Greek mss.”* At all events, a reading 
for Mag. 6,1-2 in terms of a bishop being described as трокоӨтиёуос 
tig tónov тоб бєоб would appear bizarre as it would seem to imply 


55 Brent (1991), pp. 134-145. 
М Lightfoot (1885), рр. 156-157 and рр. 118-120, cf. Schoedel (1985), pp. 
112-115 and pp. 141-142. 
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a physical “place” for God in the architecture of the Eucharistic 
Assembly. | 

Thus Ignatius may be regarded as having, with considerable the- 
ological sophistication, synthesised the fundamental contradiction 
between representation by clerical icons of the corporate personal- 
ity of the community, and representation by the same icons of the 
divine acts of persons of the godhead. But his ability to synthesise 
should not conceal from us the fact that his use of human per- 
sons to be толо: of divine beings constitutes a radical development 
of the typology of Order from that which he has inherited from 
the kind of cultural background represented by the Seer. We will 
now suggest that the origin of this concept was not Jewish, but 
pagan, and associated with what we have established to be the ideo- 
logy of the Imperial Cult. The use by Ignatius of this new, non- 
Johannine imagery will therefore represent a new influx of imperial 
cultic imagery in addition to that used already by the Seer against 
his pagan backcloth. 

Let us therefore now turn in greater detail to the specific epi- 
graphical evidence for the meaning both of тблос and прокобпибуос 
in Ignatius’ pagan religious background, in order that we may estab- 
lish conclusive evidential links between these terms and what we will 
understand as the human, episcopal єїкбуєс and широта of his 
Christian ayav pvotikds (6B 2). 


бА 2.1. толос as statue, and as єїком 

It must be emphasized that the word тблос usually means a “small 
statue” or a “relief.” At Ephesus we have this word used of the up- 
right figure (тотоу брбтоу) of Antoninus set into the recess of a wall.” 
We have also the statue at Rome of Marcian, proconsul of Achaia, 
described in the inscription that it bears as a тбтос.? We have fur- 
ther epigraphic evidence which reveals some interesting cognate terms. 
Whereas regularly толос is used to describe, in the sixth century, 
statues commemorating charioteers in the Hippodrome,” the term 


5 Т, Eph. П, 286 (= СІС 2967): todtov бу ғісорӣос, tónov ópOtov "Avzwveivov 
Awpdbeog ITceAén Өйкато kpvrtópevov. . . . 

36 (Moretti) IGUR 1,67 (= SEG 31, 1703). Mapxtavod oriAßeı топос `ЕАА@бдос 
&vOvntoto. 

? В. Aubreton and Е. Buffiére, Anthologie Grecque: Deuxième Partie: Anthologie de 
Planude, Tom. XIII, (CUFr: Association Guillaume Bude: Paris 1980) nos 350: 8: соу 
бё tónov téxvn £&eoe, Порфбріє. (and, Porphyry, an artist's skill has polished your 
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єїкфу is also used as its synonym in the case of one Constantine.” 
We see therefore that there is a clear, linguistic connection between 
the ideas of тбтос and eixóv, which bear comparison with the sense 
in which Ignatius uses both terms. 

In the Judaeo-Christian tradition at this time, unlike the later devel- 
opment of picture-icons in the Eastern Church that hailed Ignatius 
as one of the founding fathers of its tradition, actual inanimate and 
physical images were prohibited. It was therefore human figures in 
the liturgy that were called upon to be the counterparts (tónow of 
divine beings, as the parallels in the Christian cult of the єїкбуєс тбу 
уеВостёу in IGRR 4, 353 с. І. 4-7. As we will see later (6B 2.2) 
from Apuleius, priests in the pagan cultus "carried before them" or 
“displayed” (proferebant) the divine images (deum insignes exuvias; Metam. 
11,10). Their counterparts in Ignatius! mystery play had no physical 
objects that they could hold in front of them in this way. As purely 
spiritual iconic representatives, they could nevertheless be described 
as "seated forward as an effigy of" or “prominent as an effigy of,” 
as the phrase прокабпибуос eig толоу implies here. 

Let us now consider the epigraphical use of прокавпибуос that is 
thus clearly associated with топос in Ignatius, and its connection with 
divine beings. 


бА 2.2. 0coi XeBactoi npokoÜnpévot, as énioxonot and рӣрторес 

I find the tendency to translate npoxaðnuévoç as “preside” mistaken, 
partly on the grounds that а rönog is displayed and does not preside, 
whereas it is the person who bears the толос that presides.” But the 
translation of this terms as “preside” is plainly wrong, I believe, 
because it makes лрокоЮ! Со (npoxóOnpuo) and its variants the equiv- 


statue.”); 361, 1-9: обтос, ёүєрс1Өёптре, тес тблос, бу тої Eyeipeı Eonög, КоААлбло, 
стефбмоу. ("You who exited the spectators, this is your statue, which your host of 
distinguished crowns raised, O Kalliopas.”) 
% Ibid. 367,5: єісёт pv Góovti nöAıg note Коустаутіуф 
єїкбуа yaAKeinv олбу éxpive yépas: 
ос 5 Ocvev, лодёооса фіЛом тблом &vOeto tóvõe, 
бер Kai écoopévoig руђстіу Exoı кайбтом. 
(“Whilst Constantine was yet living, the city once judged Constantine worthy of the 
mean honour of a bronze statue... But when he died, she dedicated this effigy in 
her grief for her dear one, in order that future generations might possess a memo- 
rial of his labours.”) See also 351, 5-6. 
? For а more detailed analysis with further primary textual exemplifications see 
Brent (1991), p. 151 and note 40, and Brent (1992), Cultural Episcopacy, pp. 84—85 
and note 31. 
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alent of npoiornni and its variants. The latter is the normal term for 
“preside” found in the inscriptions.” The rarity of трокоӨтиёуос can 
be illustrated by the one sole entry in SEG, where this term is used 
of cities rather than individuals. Here npoxo@eCopévos can either refer 
to the presidency of a city such as Tarsus over—or, as I would pre- 
fer, its pre-eminence in—Cilicia.*! Indeed Ignatius reveals his knowl- 
edge of the normal use of this term in connection with a city when 
he too uses it of the Church of Rome “who is pre-eminent (йт Kai 
прокбӨптол) in the place of the district of the Romans (ду tón yopíov 
"Рораїоу)... pre-eminent in Christian charity (npoxaOnpévn «fic 
фублис)." (Rom. insc.) 

But the other subject of прокавпибуос is not a city but a god or 
goddess, who can be called Eriokonoc. 

We have an inscription from Pergamon in A.D. 129 (Syll? 695, 
І. 50-54) which refers to “presenting the best sacrifice (tapaota [05] vor 
бё kai Óvoíav w[¢ KaA]Aiotnv) to Demeter and Kore (тӯ te [Ań]untpi 
xai ti Kóp[f), the goddesses who are pre-eminent over our city (тоїс 
т]рокоӨпрёуолс [Өє]охс тїс тоАєос fiu [Gv), as well as to Roma and to 
all the other gods and goddesses (опо Пас дё xoi ti ГРор]т Kai тоїс 
Лос soi] лёс xoi л@солс).” In such a pagan context, I would 
suggest that the description of Ignatius the ёлісколос̧, as one who is 
described as npokaßnu£vog eig толоу Beod, can be identified as a quite 
precise and intended parallel. The bishop “presides over" or rather 
“is pre-eminent in” the Church, just as the statues of Roma and the 
other gods and goddesses did in the city-states of Asia, but not as 
a god himself but rather as the Christian version of а тбтос Өко®. 

In this connection too it is not without relevance that we have an 


* See e.g. SEG 35, 826,9-10 which is a dedication to a priestess (yevöneva те 
tag AGpotpoc koi Кӧррос iépei t&v тє iepOv ка [AG xoi] бсішс лроёста); likewise 
113,4 (np]oict&átocav) describes those who preside over the Eleusinian rites of 
Demeter and Kore. This therefore is the usual term for presidency over the rites 
of a cult, Pagan or Christian (see Justin Martyr, Apol. 1, 98 (npoeotac); cf. Brent 
(1991), pp. 129-156). npokxaðnuévoç is used in a somewhat different sense, as cited 
in footnote 41. For general uses of npoiotnp and its derivatives see e.g. SEG 27, 
758,3; 33, 694,4; and 34, 94; cf. Brent (1991), pp. 129-156. 

" SEG 29, 1527 (Severus Alexander) (= OGIS 578): Tápoog. ... ї прот к[ої 
u£ytotn] Kai KaAAioty u[ntpónoAic] тфу у еларуєїшу npoxadelonevn Кідлкіас. From 
Pergamon from an inscription in honour of Septimius Severus we have (7 (Moretti) 
IGUR 1, 33): Kovoópia ў n[ntpó] noi; КП.Мкіас соор!) [aç AvKajo[viag пр|око- 
OcG[onévn. ... Cf (Moretti) /GUR 1,78 and 80. Note furthermore that the normal 
word for “preside” is used when this sense is required as in SEG 35, 1106:...n 
x]posotóoo тўс xóAeoc huv Өғӧс̧ "Apte[ptc . . . 
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inscription from Acmonia in Domitian’s reign (A.D. 85). It reads as 
the will of Titus Praxias providing honours for his memory. Here he 
makes “overseers and witnesses (Єлл| с)кб|ло»|с кол рарторос̧) [of his 
intentions] the divine Augusti (0:05; Z[eB]aotobs) and the ancestral 
gods (kai вє|оїс natpiov[s]; ІСКК 4,661 l. 22-23). Ignatius is an over- 
seer (ёлісколос̧) who is not himself divine but a тблос of the Father 
who is moreover a witness (u&ptoc) in the Christian sense of one 
who is to lay down his life, as a шитүтїс of divine suffering. 

The three Orders are толо or єїкбуєс that represent a community 
in process of redemption, and the saving acts of Father, Son, and 
Spirit at work in such a community. We shall now examine how 
their function in Ignatius’ Christian cult explicity mirrors both Domi- 
tian's reform of the Imperial Cult in ritual, and its religious objec- 
tive in securing the pax deorum. 


6A 2.3. Domitian’s corona aurea and Ignatian топол 

We have argued previously (5А 2.2.2) that Suetonius’ account of 
how Domitian refashioned the iconography of the the coronae aureae, 
worn by priests and himself as high priest presiding over the Capitoline 
games, implied a pagan theology of representation. Domitian intro- 
duced a new, pagan iconographic theology into the general wearing 
of sacerdotal crowns inscribed with divine images. He wore a spe- 
cially designed corona aurea in connection with his alterations in the 
ritual of the cult of Jupiter Capitolinus which had implications for 
the ideology of emperor worship, in which he claimed to be both 
dominus et deus. The corona aurea that he wore at the institution of 
quinquennial contests for this cult was impressed with "ап image of 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva (coronam auream cum effigie lovis ас Iunonis 
Minervaeque).” However, the priest of Jupiter and the college of Flaviales 
assisting him in the ceremonial also wore (fari habitu) crowns with 
images of these three deities, but included, in addition, Domitian's 
own image (nisi quod illorum coronis inerat et ipsius imago).” 

We see in the corona aurea with its effigies or imago a sacramental rep- 
resentation of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva on the part of the Pontifex 
Maximus. 'These deities are made sacramentally present by the cultic 
acts of Domitian as Pontifex Maximus, just as the Father, Son, and spirit- 
filled, apostolic circle or crown (nvevpatixds стёфоуос̧) are made sacra- 


2 Suetonius, Domit. 4. 
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mentally present by the толоп (imago, effigies) of bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons (Magn. 13,1). The bishop represents God the Father, 
with whom the spirit-filled apostles are united in the presbyters and 
the Son in the deacons. Likewise Domitian, dominus et deus, is made 
sacramentally present in all the priests who wear his image on their 
crowns, and unite their individual acts into his one cultic act. 

We have already referred to the ростікос̧ &yóv at the temples of 
Roma and Augustus at Pergamon in which the сеВостофбутпс dis- 
played the image of the Emperor as the climax of the mystery play 
(5B 2.2). Here the єїкфу as a statue or топос (effigies) on a crown can 
be said to make the imperial genius or тбуп sacramentally present. 
Likewise in Ignatius’ picture of the Eucharistic assembly, the saving 
figures of Father, Spirit filled Apostles, and Son are made sacra- 
mentally present by the liturgical drama enacted by bishop, pres- 
byters and deacons, of which they are the толо. We have moreover 
in Herodian У, 5,6-7 an account of the acclamation of the Senate 
and their act of sacrifice before Elagabalus (A.D. 218), in which the 
emperor's єїкфу is associated with the толос̧ tod Erıxwpiov Qed: 


Wishing the Senate and the Roman People to become used to the 
sight of his appearance (BovAdpevog Ev et yevéoOar тїс тоб суйнотос 
буєфс), and a test be made whilst he was absent (&nóvtog te abtod 
лєїрам бобйуол) as to how they would accept the sight of his appear- 
ance (n&¢ oépovoi thv бүлү tod суйиатос), having had painted a great, 
full-sized representation of himself (єїкбуа peyiotny үрбдусс хоутос̧ болотоб), 
in which he appeared reaching forward and performing sacrifice (оїос 
проїфу TE Kal iepovpyüv Eyaivero), and having placed in the picture the 
form of the god of the country (napaotioas te Ev tfj урафії tov tónov 
тоб ёліҳоріоо Beod) with whom of course he was depicted as obtain- 
ing good omens ( бі xoJQuepóv éyéypanto), and having sent it to Rome, 
he ordered the image to be hung up in the exact centre of the sen- 
ate house and in the highest spot (éxéAevoev бу тф ресолтбто tis соүкАтоо 
tóro bynAotáto тє thv єїкбуа àvateðñva), over the head of the statue 
of Victory @лёр keqoAfic тоб бүбАротос тїс Nixnc), so that when they 
assembled in council (wg ovvidvtes ёс то BovAevtüpiov) they each would 
burn incense (Jufavotóv te vpo Ёкостос) and pour libations of wine 
(kai oivovg onévdovot). 


Here clearly the eixóv of the emperor is associated with the толос 
of the вебс ёліуоріос which it mediates from the centre of the Senate 
gathered for its business as the centre of its unity, just as Ignatius’ 
bishop stands at the centre of the Eucharistic assembly as the тблос 
потрбс. 
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At this point the iconography of ecclesial Order merges into both 
the iconography of martyrdom and of a cultic procession. Let us 
now examine the particular character of Ignatius’ martyr procession 
as a cultic procession by analogy with the Imperial Cult. We shall 
examine too, in association with the latter, the ambassadorial titles 
given to various clerics who accompany Ignatius’ procession in order 
to establish their equivalents with those officials appointed by the 
city states of Asia in order to secure inauguration and celebration 
of a new Imperial Cult. 


Part B. THe MARTYR PROCESSION AND CULTIC AMBASSADORS 


Schoedel described clearly the “staged” character of the journey of 
Ignatius from his native Antioch in Syria to prospective martyrdom 
at Rome. The martyrdom is proclaimed beforehand to the Roman 
Christians by Crocus the deacon and others from Ephesus, “who 
preceded me from Syria to Rome to the glory of God (Rom. 10,1-2).” 
Furthermore, Ignatius collects individuals who join his procession as 
representatives of the churches of the various cities (Ephesus, Magnesia, 
and Tralles, who come to him in Smyrna since the route selected 
by his guards has allowed him previously only to visit Philadelphia. 

Not only did some of these representatives stay with his entourage 
and precede him to Rome (Rom. 10,2), but some were elected to 
congratulate the Church of Antioch on its peace (Philad. 10,1; Smyr. 
11,2-3; Pol. 8,1). The representative character of those who come 
from their Churches to join his procession is emphasised in Tral. 
12,1 where he can say: “I greet you from Smyrna, together with 
the Churches of God who are present with me (бро тоїс suunapodooıg 
pot éxkAnoíoig тоб Ge0d).” Thus their Churches are considered very 
much to be present in those sent to accompany him. Through their 
representatives," Churches “which did not lie оп my way (oi ph 


З Ignatius claims to see the corporate personality of the Churches which he has 
never visited as mysteriously represented in clerical persons. With bishop Onesimus 
he has “converse of mind (соуйбєшо)" so that he was able to see their corporate 
personality, their noAvnAndeıa (Ephes. 1,3 and 5,1) as also in the case of bishop 
Polybius (Tral. 1,1) or bishop Damas (Mag. 6,1: ote pe tò лбу nAfBog Ev adt 
Ocopfco). See further A. Brent, The Relations between Ignatius of Antioch and 
the Didascalia Apostolorum, in SecCent 8,3 (1991), pp. 151-153; Brent (1992), Cultural 
Episcopacy, pp. 85-88. 
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просђкоосої pot) according to the flesh (ty 086 ti колі обрко) lead 
the way before me city by city (като nöAıv pe пройуоу; Rom. 9,3; 
Philad. 10,2)." 

But how did both Ignatius himself, and the Churches which co- 
operated in this “stage management” of the martyr’s procession, view 
the purpose of the journey? In what social context are we to place 
the “theatre” thus staged? We need to go beyond Schoedel’s indi- 
vidualistic and psychologistic interpretation expressed in such words 
as “gaining recognition and support,” and “to bring to expression 
their deepest hopes and fears and to channel them effectively.” 

Ignatius describes his appearance in Rome in language that clearly 
implies that his act confronts Roman power with a superior, spiritual 
alternative. Ignatius claims (Rom. 2,2) that: “God judged the bishop 
of Syria to be found at the sun’s setting (eig дооту) having sent him 
from the (sun's) rising (оло дустодлс)." Schoedel comments that: “there 
is a sense of movement in the bishop’s mental geography strikingly 
different from the defenders of Roman power who speak simply of 
Rome ruling from the rising to the setting sun.”* Certainly Rom. 6, 
1 represents a self-conscious reversal of imperial values on the part 
of a bishop who is contrasting his individual purpose with that of 
the Roman Emperor. But Schoedel resists any interpretation of 
Ignatius’ act as part of а contrived martyrological cult. The self- 
sacrificing bishop from the east is apparently simply a heroic figure 
proclaiming the triumph of Christian grace over the Emperor's nat- 
ural power. 

In what follows I will argue that Ignatius! procession to martyr- 
dom reflects the Christian counterpart in the arena to the imperial 
procession that ends with sacrifice on a pagan, imperial altar. His 
. Christian entourage are the counterparts of the pagan officials and 
priests. I will interpret the images with which he expresses his under- 
standing of what is taking place in the light of the social and reli- 
gious context in the city states of Asia Minor, in particular their 
adherence to and development of the Imperial Cult. We do well to 


+ Schoedel (1985), p. 12. 

3 Ibid. рр. 170-171. 

© Rom. 6,1: “The furthest ends of the world profit me nothing (oddév pe @peAnoeı 
tà népata тоб Kdopov) nor do the kingdoms of this age (оё ai Baoıdeicı tod aidvos 
tovtov): it is better for me to die (kaAöv por блодоуєїу) for the sake of Jesus Christ 
(610 "пообу Xpiotóv) than to reign over earth's furthest ends (ў BacuUAeóew тбу 
тербтоу Tc упс)." 
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ask whether Ignatius and his martyrdom are not set over against 
that cult, in the way in which he regards his journey to Rome as 
a procession securing those deified qualities of Victoria and Pax." I 
will argue: 


1. Ignatius sees his personal sacrifice (his бутіуоҳоу on the Өослос- 
тўріоу ётошоу) at Rome as centred in а cultic procession, and the 
comparison between his highway to victory and that of Rome’s power 
is a cultic comparison with the developing Imperial Cult. 


2. The cult is a mystery cult that parallels the imperial mysteries, 
in which those who participate in the martyrological drama are 
myntai and ovppdotar. His picture of the уброс gathered for the 
Eucharist, and his language about its members and their actions 
(хрстофброт, маофброї, &ytopdpot), mirrors what epigraphical evidence 
will inform us regarding the mysteries associated with the Imperial 
Cult (iepapdpor, Bopodpor). 


3. Ignatius’ particular title, “Theophorus (Qeogdpoc)” and therefore 
“bearer of God” is to be understood in comparison with the bearer 
of the imperial image (єїкфу) in the ritual of the Imperial Cult 
(seßaotopöpog, HeoAöyog (ceBootoAóyoc) Өғофбутпс (сеЕВастофбуттс)). 
Certainly толос is used equivalently to єїкфу as a “statue” or as a 
"relief" in several insciptions, as we have seen (6A 2.1). Also related 
with this title was the use of топос in the description of the bishop's 
office as npokaßnu£vog eig тотоу потрос (6A 2). This description also 
mirrored the theology implied by Domitian's changes in the icono- 
graphy on the priestly coronae worn as part of the ritual associated 
with the Capitoline games (6A 2.3). We shall now be able to locate 
the particular focus of this set of images specifically in the proces- 
sion associated with the Imperial Cult and in some instances involv- 
ing imperial mysteries. 


4 Certainly Schoedel (1985) Introduction pp. 11-12, and р. 213 saw Ignatius’ 
view of his martyrdom in such terms (“All this makes sense if we recall how care- 
fully planned Ignatius’ whole journey appears to have been for calling out support 
from the churches on his route and how intimately such support figures in the 
bishop's reflections on the significance of his mission as a man set on unity"). 
Schoedel however left ill-defined the particular social and religious context which 
would give meaning to Ignatius’ conceptualization of the various roles of those 
involved in his procession. 
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6B 1. The dvtiyvyov at the бослаєтіріом Єтошоу 


As they greet Ignatius in chains at Smyrna through Onesimus their 
bishop and representative who meets him there, the Ephesians are 
described as “being imitators of God, inflamed by the blood of God 
(Ephes. 1,1).” But these words cannot in this context be interpreted 
simply as an indication of their general piety.? He claims that their 
piety is focused upon his coming martyrdom. They are “inflamed 
by the blood of God (буаботорйсаутес £v оїраті Өєо®)” because they 
were praying that he should attain his goal of fighting with the wild 
beasts. 

The spectacle of “the blood of God” reflected in the pipnots of 
the martyr-bishop is thus the cause of their anxious haste to come 
to see him (історі са ёслооёбсоте). It is therefore the martyr bishop, 
becoming the ғікфу or топос of the suffering God, to which they are 
drawn in a cult in which they will re-enact or “imitate (muntai óvteg 
тоб 0209)" the saving event.” 

It is to be emphasised therefore that such шутот is clearly cul- 
tic. In the arrival of the bishop from the East at the arena of the 
emperor of the West we have the climax of the cultic procession 
which began in Antioch and gathered its members from the churches 
of Asia Minor to whom Ignatius wrote. As Perler pointed out, Ignatius 
used the rare word бутіуоҳоу as equivalent to the Pauline iAaotnpıov 
or atoning sacrifice.? Such was his sacrificial role in the cultic pro- 
cession in which he invited members of the Ephesian Church to 
join. “I am your atoning sacrifice (avtiyvxov pv yó), and of those 
whom you sent to Smyrna for the honour of God (кої àv блершале 
eis Oeod rıumv eig Zuópvav)." (Ephes. 21,1 cf. Smyr. 10,2; Pol. 2,3) 

In this way Ignatius’ sufferings become a kind of extension of his 
action as bishop in the Eucharist, as his words “I am God's wheat” 


4 Cf. Schoedel (1985), рр. 41-42. 

49 This point was established at length by H.W. Bartsch, Gnostisches Gut und 
Gemeindetradition bei Ignatius von Antiochien, in Sammlung wissenschaftlicher Mono- 
graphien, 2,44 (Gütersloh: Evangelischer Verlag 1940), pp. 78-98, and only partially 
modified in K. Bommes, Weizen Gottes, Untersuchungen zur Theologie des 
Martyriums bei Ignatius von Antiochien, in Theoph 27 (Köln und Bonn: Hanstein 
1976), pp. 92-107. See also W.M. Swartley, The Imitatio Christi in the Ignatian 
Letters, іп VCh 27 (1973), pp. 81-103 and Th. Preiss, La mystique de limitation 
de Christ et de l'unité chez Ignace d'Antioch, in RHPhR 18 (1938), pp. 197-241. 

5° О, Perler, Das vierte Makkabäerbuch, Ignatius von Antiochien, und die ältesten 
Martyrerberichte, іп RAC 9 (1949), рр. 47 ff. cf W.H.C. Frend, Martyrdom and 
Persecution іп the Early Church, (Oxford: Blackwell 1965), pp. 199 ff. 
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(Rom. 4,1) indicate.*! The восіаєтйріоу of the arena is an extension 
of the @vo.actiptov that prefigures in Ignatius’ liturgical scenes (Ephes. 
5,2; Magnes. 7,2; Philad. 4). Indeed, Ignatius anticipates his experience 
in the arena as a kind of Eucharist in which instead of the pagan 
crowds there will be the Roman Christians as participants in a cult 
in which he himself is sacrificed on an altar that is ready (@voraothpiov 
ётошоу). (Rom. 2,2) His words are “to be poured out as а libation 
to God (тоб orovõioðñva Өєф),” which may reflect Paul's words in 
Eph. 5,1-2.? But Ignatius is not simply commenting on Scripture in 
a social vacuum. The Өослостўр1оу ётошоу has clear associations with 
the Imperial Cult and its offerings of thus et vinum, as a sacrificial 
term for which onovóioOfjvoi is also appropriate.” 

In place of the church gathered for the Eucharist, as шо сарі... 
v потйріоу eig Evwow tod оїроатос adtod: £v боспастйріоу . . . (Philad. 
4), there is therefore the martyr pouring out his blood and giving 
his body, which he prays may be found pure bread, as God’s wheat 
(Rom. 2,2; 4,1). In Rom. 8,3 he asks the Roman Christians to behave 
like the pagan spectators who express to the arena officials their wish 
for death rather than life for a person for whom the moment to be 
selected or otherwise has come. “If I should suffer (£àv 1&0), you 
had expressed your wish [for it] (ndeAncate), if I should be rejected 
(2йм блодокшаєво), you had expressed your hatred (£uionoare).”’* 

The church’s prayer in the arena is not therefore that bread and 
wine become Christ’s body and blood, but that in Ignatius’ body 


5! For a discussion on the relationship between Eucharist and martyrdom see, 
G.P. Wetter, Altchristliche Liturgien: Das christliche Mysterium: Studien zur Ge- 
schichte des Abendmahles, in FRLANT 13 (1921), pp. 117-119, 136-137; Bartsch 
(1940), рр. 102-106 ff., cf. Bommes (1976), pp. 61-63, 89-93. See also Н. Schlier, 
Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den Ignatiusbriefen, in BZNW 8 (1929), 
pp. 152-169. 

Cf. Schoedel (1985), pp. 29-31 and p. 42. 

З For the use of incense on Trajan’s altar at Pergamon, see SEG 11, 922-933 
(Gytheum); V. Ehrenberg and A.H.M. Jones, Documents Illustrating the Reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius, (Oxford: Clarendon 1955) no. 102 (a); IGRR 4, 353 b 20. See also 
S.R.F. Price, Rituals and Power. The Roman Imperial Cult in Asia Minor, (Cambridge: 
U.P. 1984), p. 208. In the Hellenistic ruler cult in Ptolemaic Egypt the burning of 
incense and libations as opposed to animal sacrifices was already common before 
its adaptation to emperor worship, see D. Fishwick, The Imperial Cult in the Latin 
West: Studies in the Ruler Cult of the Western Province of the Roman Empire, 
in EPRO 108 (1991), 2,1, p. 513. 

** The force of the two aorists (NdeAnoate, ёшођсоте) is best brought out as a 
once for all expression (by the crowds in the arena) of the action of the verb and 
translated accordingly. 
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those realities may be displayed. Не exhorts them regarding the wild 
beasts in the arena: “Intercede to the Lord for me (Avtavedouate tov 
коріоу ®лёр ёро%) that through these instruments (iva бій t&v брубмам 
тобто) I might be found God's sacrifice (Oeod Bvoia єбребо)." (Rom. 
4,2) His vision of the Roman community has no bishop, priest, or 
deacon at this point, as had his visions of the communities to which 
he addresses his other letters? but only the Roman officials and 
their functions in the amphitheatre. What the Roman Christians can 
do is to "coax" the wild beasts to devour him quickly and not try 
to keep them away (Rom. 4,2). 

Given therefore that the victorious journey of the bishop of Syria 
from the East confronting the emperor of the West is a confronta- 
tion between rival cults, can we now in the light of the inscriptions 
of the Imperial Cult delineate further the character of Ignatius reverse 
images? What, according to Ignatius, are the features of the Christian 
liturgical community that mirror those of pagan emperor worship? 


6B 2. The хорос and the дубу uvotwóg 


The Roman community is regarded as a xopög gathered around a 
pagan воспоєтйріоу étomov. The mystery-drama in which the bishop 
is а тблос is now an arena scene in which he is a шшттйс of the 
suffering god (tod m&Bovg tod Heod рох). (Rom. 6,3) Ignatius invites the 
Roman Christians, gathered in his imagination in the arena, that: 


. in love becoming a choir (tva Ev бүблт хорос yevönevon), you may 
sing to the Father in Jesus Christ (&onte tô потрі év 'Inoo0 Xpiotó) that 
God has deemed the bishop of Syria worthy to be found at the sun's 
setting, having despatched him from the sun's rising. 

Rom. 2,2 


They are to sing as a choir at the sacrifice (хорос yevóuevoy, as he 
envisaged the Ephesians (4,1-2) formed like a choir at Eucharist (6A 
1.1.1), ог as the Seer described the “great multitude" (Apoc. 7,9) or 
the 144,000 (14,2-3). 

Ignatius thus also saw his communities gathered for the Sunday 
Eucharist or his own martyrological Eucharist as singing the victory in 
martyrdom of the Christian bishop rising from the East and triumphing 


% For the visionary character of his description of communities that he has not 
visited at their Eucharistic worship see A. Brent, The Ignatian Epistles and the 
Threefold Ecclesiastical Order, іп JRH 17,1 (1992), pp. 18-32. 
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in the arena over the Emperor. In this respect they paralleled the 
way in which the choir at Pergamon sung the emperor’s praises. Just 
as we saw was the case (5B 2.2-2.2.3) with the imperial QeoAdyo or 
фумабої of Pergamon or of Hypaepa (кавормобутес tov Xeflaotóv oikov) 
in the Imperial Cult (GRR 4, 353, b. І. 12-19), there is the xopog 
of the Christian cult. That xopög extols that divinized quality of impe- 
rial unity that is opóvota (Ephes. 4,2), and which was also a feature 
of the doxology of Clement Cor. 60-61. Ignatius’ martyrological cult 
was also to celebrate the peace experienced by the Church of Antioch 
in Syria. Thus ópóvoio, like the рах deorum, was a particular objective 
of the Imperial Cult which was achieved by Ignatius’ Christian 
Cult. The hymn singers were moreover garlanded (J/GRR 4, 353, b. 
І. 18-19: стефймогс toic оумфбоїс kai toic HLOTNPIOLG otepávootv) just 
as Ignatius’ presbyterate are described as a “spiritual crown (Magnes. 
13,1: ёёбюлАбкох nvevpatixod стефбуох).” 

Moreover, we followed (5B 2.2.3) Pleket’s account of the role of the 
oeßaotopavıng in exposing the єїкбуєс,? There were also other allu- 
sions to bpv@doi of the Imperial Cult at Pergamon, for example Asia 
(Hypaepa)." In order to locate further the function of these єїкбуєс 
in the ritual of the cult, we need to refer to SEG 6,59 (= IGRR 3, 
209), which is the “decree of the international association of the 
craftsmen of Dionysus (ynpıona tv бло тўс oikoupévng тєрї тоу Atóvuoov 
texveitov)” (І. 1-5) from Ankyra. The occassion is the incorporation 
of the cult of the emperor Hadrian into that of Dionysus and Hadrian’s 
name is added to the association's title as the “new Dionysus” (xoi 
Aùtokpátopa Траїамду ’Adpiavov LeBaotov Kaioapa véov Лібуосоу). Here 
we find that it is the honoured benefaction of Ulpius Aelius Pompeianus 
to “exhibit the mystery-spectacle (dyavoderfjoon tov бубуа tov ростікбу).” 

Pompeianus summoned (тос &yoviotàg &vexaAéoato) the contestants 
“already on their highway with anxious speed (tà te taxeı tfi onovófic 
odevovtac),” and “he provided (énfipxeosv) for every part in the mys- 
tery (navti pépet тоб pvotNpiov).” Ignatius too found the Ephesians 
anxious for the spectacle of his martyrdom (1,5: історії дал éonovda- 
соте), just as he regards all of them through their representatives as 


5% Pleket (1965) pp. 345-346, where he compares ІСЕК 4, 353, с. l. 4-7 with 
IGRR 4, 522 = OGIS 479; 643. See also my discussion in 5B 2.2. 

5 IGRR 4, 1608 (Claudius): а. І. 10: oi bpvmdoi aveßnkav котё tò yevópe[vov] 
уйфісна év Перубиф оло тїс iepac [соуб] доо éyypawavtes boa Sikara [Kai 
[Ф:Лау]Өролб ёстіу о0тоїс беборе|ма dx ' adtod]. and b. /. 5.. [tÑ iep]& byvadav 
[cvvó8o xaípgw] . . . 
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“companions on the way (obvodo1 пдймтес)." His martyr-cult, in which 
he shares with Paul, is a mystery cult in which the Ephesians parti- 
cipate as fellow initiates (ovppdotat) who are on an highway (лародос). 
(Ephes. 12,2) Let us now explore further the general background of 
hinnoıg in parallel with Ignatius’ use of the term. 


6B 2.1. шішпоїс in the Isis mysteries and imperial extensions 

The word pints in Ignatius Rom. 6,3 has a parallel in the mystery 
cults of Isis? which were assimilated to those of Dionysus which 
were, as Hadrian’s example shows, assimilated in turn to the Imperial 
Cult. Here шитүтї\с is used, with its cognates, pipobpevoc tà їєрі and 
шуўрота tàv tote павпиблтом, in the sense of actor in that participants 
acting out their role in the divine drama become mystically identified 
and absorbed into the realities which they act.? 

Certainly Ignatius sees his role as bishop at one point as a mys- 
tagogue. In Tral. 5,2 he claims: “I am able to know (vapor voeiv) 
the heavenly things (tà érovpóvio), both the angelic locations (xoi 
tac tonoßeoiag тйс бууємкіс) and the ranks of the archons (koi tà 
ovotacets бруоутікас)." In Ephes. 19,1 he speaks of Mary's virginity, 
and Christ's conception and passion as тріо uvornpia. In Philad. 7,2 
he speaks of the Spirit that moves him as: “he exposes hidden things 
(tà кролтӣ éAéyyeU." Like the high-priest of the Imperial Cult, he is 
“entrusted (лелістеорёуос̧) with the holy of holies (tà ayia тӧу Gytwv) . . . 
with the secrets of God (tà кролтй tod вєоб; Philad. 9,1).” 

We can now ask what was the character of the ritual performed by 
those to whom were assigned the various parts in the &yòv џростікос̧, and 
how they were paralleled in Ignatius! description of the martyr-cult. 


38 Plutarch, De Is. et Osir. 361 D, 27 where Isis is described as "having inter- 
mixed with the most holy rites (toig бүзөт@толс дусцібаса teAetaic), images and 
suggestions and representations of her sufferings at that time (eixóva код бломоїас 
xoi piphpata tv tote лавпибтам)..." Cf. the mysteries of Attis in Lucian, De Dea 
Syria 15: ‘Pén ёё тёруоутол xoi "Arten. їнёоутол, апа Eleusinian Mysteries, El. Lysias 
c. Andoc. 30: The Hierophant. says: ёс Thy столу pipobpevos tà їєріх блабеїку»є 
toig орото kai eine TH povi tà &nóppnta (cf. Hippolytus E. V, 8,39). For the 
equation, of Isis with Dionysiac mysteries, see Plutarch, De Is. et Osir. 364 E, 35: 
öt p£v обу ò абтос боті Діоуботф tiva шо ААом Ñ oè yıyvaokeıv, à KA£o. 

59 For the Platonic justification for this see S. Calderone, Teologia, Politica, 
Successione Dinastica e Consecratio in Eta Constantina, in Culte des Souverains, dans 
l'Empire Romain, іп Entretiens 19 (1972), pp. 236-237 and footnotes; A. Heitmann, 
Imitatio Dei. Die ethische Nachahmung Gottes nach der Váterlehre der zwei ersten 
Jahrhunderten, in StAns 10 (1940). See also Wetter (1921), pp. 66-67, pp. 124-125; 
Schlier (1929), pp. 135-136, 163-164 ff; S. Angus, The Mystery Religions: A Study in 
the Religious Background of Early Christianity, (New York: Dover 1975), pp. 109-112, 
pp. 132-133, pp. 137-138, pp. 307-308. 
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6B 2.2. Image bearers in the Imperial Mysteries 

We have already noted the use of єїкбуєс of the emperor and their 
exposure in the drama by the Өгоф@утпс of Dionysus. The latter 
became the oeßaotopavıng when the two cults began to be assimi- 
lated as we saw taking place under Hadrian. But other symbolic 
objects were deployed in the ritual and persons assigned to carry 
them. The general term ієрофброс is used of those who carry sacred 
objects in a pagan cultus,” but we find this term particularly applied 
in the context of the mystery play. Regarding the Isis mysteries, 
Plutarch informs us that: “Isis... is wise. . ., and discloses the divine 
mysteries (deıkvdoucov tà Өғїа) to those who truly and justly have 
the name of ‘bearers of the sacred vessels’ and ‘wearers of the sacred 
robes’ (toig &Àn0G Kai ӧлколос tepoqópotg Kai ієростбЛоїс mpocayo- 
pevouevorg; De Iside et Osiride 352 В, 3)." 

But there were also more particular roles assigned in the ritual of the 
mysteries, some of which Robert lists as Ворофброс, кістафброс, порфо- 
рос, Мкуафдрос, Kavndpoc, боЛАофдброс, фаЛАофдрос, and Beo@dpoc.*! 
We find the latter term becoming сєвастофброс when for example 
the Dionysiac mysteries are assimilated with Hadrian’s Imperial Cult.” 
Кістафброс occurs in Syll.’ 736 (Andania 92 B.C.) where the law for 
celebrating the mysteries is inscribed. Here “the sacred virgins (at 
порӨёуох ai iepat) as they are selected (каві àv Adxwvraı) draw the 
chariots (бүоосол tà &pyata) laiden with chests containing the objects 
for the sacred mysteries (énixeipeva[c] кістас ёдо®сос 1єр® pvotikà; 
VI, 1, 30-31).” 

Among the objects carried in the ritual of the sacred mysteries, 
in addition to the eixóv of the emperor exposed by the сғВастофбу- 
тпс, were small models or pictures of an altar. Apollonius son of 
Apollonius is given the title Ворофброс in Pergamon. We find an 
explanation of this title in Apuleius’ description of the Isis mysteries: 


The foremost high priests (antistites sacrorum proceres) ... carried before 
them the distinctive attributes of the most powerful gods ( potentissimo- 


60 IG 12, 5, 291. , 

*' L. Robert, Recherches Épigraphiques, VI Inscriptions d'Athénes, in Opera Min. 
Sel. 2 (1969), p. 839 note 6 (= REA 62 (1960), р. 323 note 6). See also Мет. Le 
Serpent Glycon d'Abónouteichos à Athénes et Artémis d’Ephése à Rome, in Opera 
Min. Sel. 5 (1989), рр. 747-769 (= CRAI (1981), pp. 519-535). 

® L. Robert, Hellenica, II, Inscription Éphébique, in Opera Min. Sel. 2 (1969), 
pp. 1277-1278 (= RPhil 13 (1939), pp. 124-125). 

93 М.Р. Nilsson, Zwei Altäre aus Pergamon, in Eranos 54 (1956), р. 172; I. Perg. 336. 
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rum deum proferebant insignes exuvias)... the second... (secundus) carried 
with both hands an altar (manibus ambabus gerebat altaria), that is, “a 
source of help,” (id est auxilia) whose special name was derived from 
the helping providence of the supreme goddess (quibus nomen dedit pro- 
prium deae. summatis auxiliaris providentia). 

Apuleius, Metamorphoses, 11,10 


As Apuleius makes clear, the foremost priests take precedence who 
carry insignes exuviae of the gods themselves. Furthermore, what these 
priests carry are not merely the portable accompanyments of ritual. 
They carry the clothing or attributes (exuviae) of the gods themselves. 
They are thus to be distinguished from the second group who carry 
the altana. Thus though the second group in the Isis mystery pro- 
cession may be describable as iepapöpoı,°* the first group may be 
described as Өғофӧрот. Indeed the term occurs generally in the mys- 
tery cults. 

In the inscription of Agrippinilla found in Torre Nova south of 
Rome, we have a list of functionaries of the Dionysiac cult c. 150 
A.D. Agrippinilla heads the list as priestess and head of the associ- 
ation, but two of the functionaries, Gallicanus and Dionysius, are 
called Beogdpor.® The веофброс inevitably, following the assimilation 
of such mysteries with the Imperial Cult, comes to be renamed 
ceßaotopöpog, as in the Ephebic inscription from Athens. These 
carried the imperial images in the mystery rite. Those divine images 
were cared for by the sacristan ог Gáxopog tàv Ostov eixóvov,?" pro- 
visions for which we have already seen to have been made in our 
discussion of JGRR 4,353 c. І. 10-11 (5B 2.2). We met there with 
a special official, the ceBaotopavtns, by whom imperial mysteries 
were celebrated. 

We thus see how in Ignatius Martyr Cult, in direct parallel with 
the imperial mysteries, those who join the procession either in per- 
son or through clerical representatives are assigned roles analogous 
to the iepapöpoı, and the bishop at the centre of the cult is described 
as the Өєофӧрос̧ who bears a spiritual image, the топос of their Father 
God. 


я Robert Opera Min. Sel. 2 (1969), рр. 1277-1278 (= АРЫ 13 (1939), рр. 124-125). 

6% М.Р. Nilsson, The Dionysiac Mysteries of the Hellenistic and Roman Age, in 
Aca Instituti Atheniensis Regni Sueciae, 8,5 (Lund: Gleerup 1957), рр. 46 and 56-57. 

59 Ath. Mitt. 59 (1935), рр. 77-88; Robert (1939), pp. 123-125. See also Price 
(1984), p. 189. 

97 Pleket (1965), р. 345; cf. Robert Opera Min. Sel. 2 (1969), pp. 832-835 (= REA 
62 (1960), pp. 316-319). 
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As their fellow-citizens in the city states of Asia Minor, in partic- 
ular centres of the Imperial Cult such as Ephesus, Smyrna, or Tralles, 
responded to the supplicatio by joining the sacrificial procession, so 
figuratively the Christian Ephesians join Ignatius’ martyr-procession. 
As Ignatius says: 


You are all therefore (goté обу) companions on the way (сбуобої náv- 
tec), God-bearers (беофброї) and temple-bearers (kai vaopöpoı), Christ 
bearers (хрістофброї), bearers of holy things (бутофброї), in every way 
adorned with the commandments of Jesus Christ (кото пбуто xexoounuévot 
£v évtoAaig 'Incoo Xpiotod). 

Ephesians 9,2 


Those who come at the summons of the martyr-bishop to join his 
procession carry not the eixóv of the emperor but, in their conduct- 
ing of Ignatius, the тблос or muntůç of the suffering Father-God. 
They are analogously the equivalents of the Өғофӧро1, iepagdpor 
(ayıopöpoı), and Ворофброт (уаофброї) of the traditional cults paral- 
leled by the imperial Sacristan of the divine images (бокдрос тфу 
Ocíov eikóvov). Instead of being clothed £v Aoyunpoic &oßficıv for the 
martyr's sacrifice? they instead are катй лбута KEKOGUNNEVOL бу 
ёутоЛойс "Inooo Хрістоб. The letter to the Church of Smyrna more- 
over is also addressed: éxxAnota 000 . . . буюфӧро (Smyrn. inscr.). 

But what of the office of the martyr-bishop at the centre of the 
cult at whose representation of the suffering God the Ephesians are 
so “inflamed?” (Ephes. 1,1) Ignatius continually emphasises his other 
name or title (6 kai беофброс) at the beginning of each of the seven 
letters. Just as there is in his thought a continuity between the liturgy 
of the Eucharist each Sunday, and the prospective scene in the arena 
where he is destined to be the Bvoraothpiov ётошоу (Rom. 2,2), so 
too I would suggest there is a continuity between Ignatius as веофброс 
of the suffering God and the bishop as тбтос tod natpdg (6A 2). 


6B 2.3. 0cogópoc and топос in pagan cultic imagery 

We saw that the bishop and presbytery, and, by implication or assim- 
ilation, the deacons, are described in the Ignatian letters as прокаб- 
тибуді eig tónov (6A 2). We saw that this new concept in Ignatius of 
Antioch grew out of the pagan symbolism of Syria and Asia Minor 


58 We have from Smyrna a marble tablet from the Museum and Library for the 
ruler cult of Attalus III in ОСІЗ 332, 38: èv &oO[fiJow Alaunpaig gotepavapévons . . .]. 
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(6A 2.2), which was, as we can now see from the example of Hadrian 
as véog Aióvucoc, in process of integration with that of the Imperial 
cult.9 

We can now see that each of the three Orders are indeed as толо 
the counterparts to those in the imperial mysteries who carry (сеВо- 
стофброс) and display (seßaotoyavıng) imperial divine images as part 
of the &yàv ростікос. Indeed in the Isis mysteries that Plutarch found 
indistinguishable from those of Dionysus (in which Hadrian appeared 
as véog Aıövvoog), the єїкбуєс and puńpata were provided by the 
goddess as “teaching for piety (edoeßeiog броб бідоаура) and consola- 
tion (kai rapogró8iov) for men and women aflicted by the same 
sufferings (дудра кої yovatEw оло ovugopHv Exon£vorg Opotwv).””? In 
the same way in Magnes. 6,1 we read Ignatius’ command: “be in 
union with the bishop (év@Onte t érioxóno) and those who are pre- 
eminent (koi toig прокабпибудіс) as the type and teaching of incor- 
ruption (eig tónov Kai Saxy бфварстас)." 

Thus Ignatius’ Christian &yóv ростікос̧ can proceed, including as 
we have seen that it does the three Orders, each re-enactng the 
drama of redemption, as in Jn. 20,19—22, or the liturgical proces- 
sion or xópnoig between the three Orders like the procession within 
the godhead (Magnes. 6,1; 7, 1-2 = Jn. 20, 22). In the Christian 
àyóv, human figures were called upon to act as counterparts in the 
liturgy to the толо: ог eixóveg in imperial cultic processions. The 
individual persons in the three Orders are human icons that repre- 
sent a community in process of redemption, and the saving acts of 
Father, Son, and Spirit at work in such a community. Such saving 
acts, experienced by the community and embodied in the Eucharistic 
liturgy and in the clerical roles played, display Christ's victory to the 
demonic powers who are thereby shaken. *For whenever you assem- 
ble frequently (бтам үйр току®с ёлі tò абто уіуєсбє), the powers of 
Satan are destroyed (кабалробутол ai доубцеєїс тоб Latava), and his 
destruction is dissolved (koi Avetar 6 бЛеврос adt0d) by the harmony 
of your faith (єм тў оромоїд брбу тїс niotews).”7! 

We shall now see how such concepts of a restored ópóvoia effected 
through the representation of divine forces are paralleled in the 
Imperial Cult. 


** Brent (1989), pp. 309-329; Idem. (1992), Cultural Episcopacy, pp. 80-81, 87-88. 
? Plutarch, De Is et Ози. 361 D, 27, see also footnote 18. 
7! Ephes. 13,1 cf. Smyr. 6,1. 
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6B 2.4. Ignatius’ procession and Opovoia and the pax deorum 

As we have seen, Augustus’ cult had, according to the Decree of 
the Koinon of Asia initiating the Imperial Cult there in 9 B.C., set 
right a fallen social and political order if not a disturbed natural 
order (2B 4). Certainly what Lucan described in his de-mythologised 
Stoic account of the Civil War as discors natura (8.aneintov Kai eig 
&toxec neraßeßnKög oxfiua) needed ап act of augury to be set right 
(дмфрдосєм) (2A 4.2.1-2). We have stressed throughout the origins 
of the Imperial Cult in an extra-ordinary act of augury which had 
secured the millennial fax of the saeculum aureum (2A 5). How, in the 
imperial mysteries, was the supernatural and millennial рах, once 
achieved by Augustus, to be continued sacramentally? 

In the pax Augusti, we may say in parody of Ignatius’ “destruction 
is dissolved (Aveta ó GAeOpoc) . . . in concord (бу dpovoig).””? 'Opóvoi 
(Concordia) was one of the idealized personified Virtues celebrated in 
a distinctive cultus, but associated early with Augustus’ own divinity 
as Concordia Augusta.? Imperial society with the collective memory of 
several generations of destructive civil war, in greeting fax et princeps, 
would have concurred that “nothing is better than peace (ovdév éotiv 
Gpetwov eipnvng), in which all war of earthly and heavenly things is 
abolished (ёу fj nüg nóAeuoc катарүєїтол Enovpaviov Kai énvyetov)." 
(Ephes. 13) As we have seen, civil discord of “earthly things (ёлтүғіоу)” 
went hand in hand with a discors natura supernaturally understood 
(ёлоороуіоу). Furthermore, we found the themes of öuövora sung by 
the cultic xopóg in Ephes. 4,1-2 (6A 1.1.1). 

Thus in Ignatius the Christian cult, through its cultic act, brings 
to an end the бЛєврос of the cosmic powers and their destruction. 
That cultic act exhibited Christ’s victory and peace to the daemonic 
powers through its human icons or тблої, and through the ayıopöpoı 
who attended them. Such was the cosmic effect of their frequently 
assembling as ап éxxAnota (Ephes. 13,1: бтам үйр локубс ёлі tò сто 
yiveo8e). Thus the Christian Cult parallels in its acts and purpose 
that of Augustus, whose augural act secured the pax deorum. 


” Ephes. 13,9 cf. 4, 1-2; Magnes. 15: &ppwoße £v opovoig. Oeod, kextnpévor бдійкрі- 
tov nveöna, óc ёстіу ‘Moods Хрістос. In Magnes. 6,2 dponPetav беоб is achieved by 
being united with the bishop in the threefold Order (будите tô бллоколо Kai тоїс 
прокабпивбудіс . . .). See also Tral. 12,2; Philad. inscr. and 11. 

73 J.R. Fears, The Cult of Virtues and Roman Imperial Ideology, іп ANRW 2,17,2 
(1981), p. 886: “The cult epithet Augusta, attached to Pax, Justitia, Concordia, and 
Providentia, expressed the quintessence of the personalization of the cult of Virtues 
at Rome.” See also idem. pp. 889-892. 
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Ignatius’ use of human persons to be толої of divine beings thus 
constitutes a radical development of the typology of Church Order, 
but it is nevertheless a kind of reverse reflection of the typology of 
the Imperial Cult. But ambassadors are mentioned in connection 
with the Imperial Cult and the pax and concordia thus achieved, and 
to these and their Ignatian parallels we now turn. 


6B 3. The role of the npeoBeia in the martyr-procession 


It is important for us to begin by noting the connection between 
the carrying of sacred толо: and embassies from various cities to 
Rome. Ignatius’ role as the martyr bishop is linked in his con- 
sciousness, as we have shown (6B 2.3), with the pagan concept of a 
Өєофӧрос̧ in a pagan mystery rite. Likewise his role as прокавпибуос 
eig tónov natpóg is linked with the prominent or pre-eminent statu- 
ary of pagan толто: of the gods in their cities (6A 2.2). But such толо: 
played a role, not only in pagan mysteries examples of which came 
to be associated with the Imperial Cult, but also in ambassadorial 
processions. 

Robert points to the way in which small statues (ієрфрота or 
àyañuátıa) were carried by individuals and groups such as mer- 
chants in their clothing.” Furthermore, he notes that these small idols 
were described in Josephus as тблої, with reference to Rachel’s idols 
in Gen. 31, 31-35.” Furthermore, the purpose of such ornaments 
was not simply general individual devotion or блотролӯ. There were 
“éléments d'un laraire portatif" in groups that carried images of 
their common, protecting gods. The Alexandrine Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs describe two embassies, Alexandrian and Jewish, the former 
of which has as their spokesman Hermaiscus, who argued their 
respective cases before the tribunal of Trajan.” Regarding the Alex- 
andrians, it is recorded that they were: Екастої Вастббоутес тоїс ібі05с 
Beoög (І. 17-18). Furthermore BaotéGew is a technical term mean- 
ing “to carry in a procession." “The bust of Sarapis (Хорбллбос rpo- 
торі) which the ambassadors were carrying (fjv éBaotaCov ої npéoPetc) 


^ Robert Opera Min. Sel. 5 (1989), pp. 751-755 (= CRAI (1981), pp. 517-521). 

75 Josephus, Antiquit., 1,9,10 (= 322): "РоупЛо rvvOovopévn кататідтої тобс т©лоос 
cic thy сбупу тйс фероостс adthv kaundov. 

% Robert, Opera Min. Sel. 5 (1989), pp. 764-765 (= CRAI (1981), рр. 530-531); 
H.A. Musurillo, 7he Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, Acta Alexandrinorum, (New York: Arno 
Press 1979), 8, pp. 44-48. 
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suddenly began sweating (aigvidiov iöpwoev), апа the miracle caused 
consternation (l. 51-55). 

We have furthermore the epigraphical remains of a letter of 
Caracalla to Ephesus (A.D. 200-205). In one part of the inscription 
separate from the main body of the letter we have Caracalla’s com- 
ments on the members of the embassy who have presented their 
city’s congratulations to the emperor on his victory over the Parthians. 
When he says: [ù бё n]poenp£oßevev ў лбтріос брбу вес "Артешіс, he 
means that “your ancestral goddess Artemis heads the embassy” 
because her image is literally carried at the embassy’s head. To par- 
allel Ignatian usage, we may say that, in the ambassadorial proces- 
sion, the тблос tfj; ороу Heod Артбулбос is “pre-eminent (npokaßnne£vog),” 
just as in Ignatius’ martyr procession, as in his Christian cult, the 
bishop is трокоӨтиёуос eig tónov Beod Фубу. Just as in the Acts of the 
Pagan Martyrs the tonog of Serapis caused wonder at Rome by the 
miracle that it produced, so too Ignatius, who bears the тблос of 
the suffering God, will in the arena confront Rome's power as the 
bishop from the East confronts the Emperor from the West." 

But the concept of npeoBeia is related to Ignatius’ imperial back- 
ground in other and more general ways than the bearing of images 
alone. The election of deacons as ambassadors in Philadelphians and 
Smyrnaeans was related to the situation in Ignatius’ Church of Antioch 
in Syria. Undoubtedly, and at very least, such elections of delega- 
tions from the leaders of communities was a general feature of the 
formal relations between the city states in Asia Minor, and can be 
understood by analogy with such civic relations.” But what was the 
purpose of this embassy and what sense can be made of it against 
such a contemporary background? 

I believe Schoedel to be correct in identifying a divided Christian 
community at Antioch which has found peace, rather than a Church 
persecuted externally. We may note from the example of Clement 
Cor. that such an external threat may follow, not in terms of a gen- 
eral persecution, but from the civil consequences of internal divisions 
for a community divided by internal strife and the need for the 
authorities to intervene. But there is still a problem regarding the 
purpose and meaning of the election and sending of these clerical 


7 See also footnotes 46-49. 
™ Thus Schoedel (1985), p. 213. 
™ Schoedel (1985), pp. 10-12, 248-251. 
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ambassadors even on the view that strife had given way to peace 
within a divided Christian community. 

Why should Ignatius have considered it necessary to send repre- 
sentatives whose office he conceived in terms of ambassadors in order 
to rejoice with them in the gathered Eucharistic assembly? Ambassadors 
were usually sent to confer some benefit or mark of regard, in par- 
ticular upon the emperor in connection with his cult. Ignatius con- 
siders the imperial virtues of ópóvow and eipnvn as essential features 
of any Christian community that by its very nature will be marked 
by the threefold hierarchy.° These were also the divine qualities 
associated with Augustus' act of augury and continued sacramentally 
in his cult, as we have shown. 

I propose, therefore, that we should understand references to a 
clerical xpeoBeia in the Ignatian letters in the light of the npe£oßeıg 
associated with the inscriptions of the Imperial Cult. 

We have the decree of the People (бйцос) and Council (yepovoia) 
of Sardis honouring Menogenes son of Isidore. He was to become 
priest of Roma and Augustus shortly after his selection as an ambas- 
sador on an embassy to Augustus, to seek approval for the conse- 
cration of a day commemorating his grandson Gaius’ assumption of 
the toga praetextata. Here the usual provisions for an imperial cultic 
celebration are prescribed. 


... all in resplendent clothes shall wear crowns (бу Aapnpaic ¿ofo 
стефоутфореїу бёлоутос), and the strategoi each year shall present sacrifices 
to the gods (0[v]oíoc te rapıotávar toic беоїс то®с Kat’ буталотбу otpatnyods) 
and make prayers through the sacred heralds for his safety (koi katevyac 
поїєїовол 516 t&v ієроктрокоу bn£p тїс сотпріас adtod), and they shall 
set up and consecrate his statue in the shrine of his father (соукодієр®сої 
te йүоЛра adtod tH tod natpdc évidpbovtac vag)... and an embassy be 
sent on these matters to go to Rome (npeoßnav te on£p tovtov стеїЛол 
thv афібоцбупу eig ‘Pounv) and to congratulate him and Augustus (kai 
cvvxapnoopévnv ато te коі tô Xe [B]aot@)... and there were chosen 
as ambassadors (koi hpéðnoav npéoei) Iollas son of Metrodorus and 
Menogenes son of Isidore... 
IGRR 4, 1756 I, 1 10-23 


Following the cultic provisions, np£oßeıg are therefore duly appointed, 
whose function is to take the provisions for the extension of the 


80 куто То. for the possession of which Onesimus, bishop of Ephesus, praises his 


congregation (Ephes. 6,2); cf. Clement Cor. 37,2; 40,1. 
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Imperial Cult to Rome for the approval of those whom the cult 
honours. “Emperor Caesar son of God, Augustus, high priest...” 
replies in approval (GRR 4,1756 IT)?! 

The xpéoBetg function therefore as proclaimers of the cult, who 
convey its benefits to their fellow-citizens. A similar idea surrounds 
Ignatius’ cultic procession which proclaims as a counter-culture aris- 
ing from the East the reverse image of the Imperial Cult of the West 
as it arrives at the latter's arena of sacrifice. This is why he will also 
change the names of civic officials to give them a Christian mean- 
ing, as when he calls а лресђВоттс а Өєолресђоттс, ог a Huepodpdpoc 
а Өєобрбцос. 

Furthermore there is epigraphical evidence of rpéoBetg who accom- 
panied the emperor. These дєолресВотол should therefore return and 
accompany the martyr-bishop from the East, as the counterpart to 
the emperor and his cult in the West. peoBevtai clearly accompany 
Julius Caesar as general (Syl? 761 A, І. 2-5), where Callistus of 
Knidos (48/47 B.C.) is described as “coming to Greece (yevönevog ёлі 
tis ЕЛЛдбос) in the company of the imperator (ц(єтіх tod абтокр|йторос) 
and in the company of his ambassadors (xoi petà t&v éxeivov npso- 
Bevrav). 

We can see how the communities who support Ignatius’ proces- 
sion enlarge it by sending their own rpeoßeia to join it. To the 
Philadelphians he says: 


... Since according to your prayer (ёлелбђ катй thv просєоуйу bây)... 
it has been announced (&rmyyéAn но) to me that the Church in Antioch 
in Syria is at peace (єїрпуєбєту thv éxxAnoíav thv бу 'Avtioyeío tfi Lvpiac), 
it is fitting for you (прёлоу éotiv bpiv) as a church of God (бос éxxAnoia 
Qeod) to elect a deacon to conduct God's embassy there (xeipotovficot 
блажомоу eic tò npeoßedon: éxei Oeod npeoßeiov), in order to rejoice with 
them when assembled (eig тб соухарйуол а0тоїс ёлі tò adtd yevopevoic) 
and to glorify the name (kai боёйсол тб буора)... 
Philad. 10,1 


Though Ignatius mentions that it is a deacon who acts as a npeofótng 
(хресВедсол) here, he goes on to assert that such an office can be 
also exercised by bishops and presbyters.?? 


З Ehrenberg and Jones (1954) no. 99 (= IGRR 4, 1756 = I. Sardis 7,1,8, І. 12-14); 
Price (1984), p. 66 and p. 259 cat. no. 56. 

32. Philad. 10, 2: с кой ai Eyyıora ёккАлсіол ënepyav ёліскблоъс̧, ai дё npeoßvrepoug 
кої Siaxdvovs. 
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Thus the éxxAnoia вєоб in Philadelphia sent an elected deacon 
as an ambassador and no doubt welcomed him on his return and 
received his report (&ronpeoDeíoa). Like the embassy (xpeoPeiav) of 
Menogenes, that would travel to Rome and greet Gaius and Augustus 
(thy афіборбупу eig "Решту кої ovyyaproopévny оті te kai tà ХеВастф), 
so too this deacon as ambassador is to greet the gathered Church 
in Antioch (eig tò ovyyapfivar adtoic ёлі tò abtd yevouevoic). This dea- 
con however will not proclaim the cult of Augustus and sacrifices 
for Gaius’ birthday, but rather the progress of the martyr’s proces- 
sion. They are “to glorify the name (koi do&aoaı tò буора)” of Christ 
which is associated with both Ignatius' martyrdom and the peace of 
Christ's sacrifice of which that martyrdom is an image or тблос. 

Ignatius informs those who are “inflamed by the blood of God 
(буоСолорўсаутес £v aipati Heod).” that it is “for the common name 
(оло тоб Koıvod Övönartog)” that he goes bound (deden£vov) to the arena 
(Onpionaxfioon). “To suffer reproach for the name (буєідібєсвал)" is 
a common martyrological sentiment (1 Pet. 4,14). But here it is quali- 
fied by the adjective котубс and indicates that what he does is shared 
in common with all those churches through which his procession 
passes and which respond to his apellatio. 

Kowóv was, after all, the name of the “Commonwealth of Asia” 
(Kowóv тйс Асіас) that organised a provincial Imperial Cult and 
elected an archiereus/ asiarch. Menogenes is approved because he “acted 
also as an ambassador (пресВебсас te kai) to Caesar Augustus (прос 
tov LeBaotov Каїсара) on behalf of the Koinon of Asia (on£p te tod 
Kowvod tov 'EAANvov).”® Just as the object of that cult was the pax 
deorum, so too Ignatius’ cultic procession is involved with securing 
the рах Christi, and its ambassadors are concerned with that end. 
What “has been announced (блтүүёАл ної) to me,” just as the glad 
tidings were announced (edayyeAio®n) at Sardis of Gaius’ celebra- 
tion,* was that the Church in Antioch in Syria is at peace (eipnvebew 
thy &«Anoíav ınv бу 'Avuoxeto tfjg Хоріас). Furthermore, that peace 
was in accordance with the congregation's prayer (котй thv npooevyiv 
Зуб), just as the prayers (katevydc) through the sacred heralds (516 
тфу ієроктрокоу) at Sardis were for Gaius’ safety (on£p тўс owtnpias 
ато»). 


83 IGRR 4, 1756, X 1. 104. 
*! See footnote 84. 
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Smyr. 11,2 contains similar sentiments regarding the appointment 
of an ambassador to Philad. 10,1. The person that “your church is 
to appoint for the honour of God (eig tuv бєоб xeıporovficon thv 
&xkAnoíav орфу)” is here called “God’s ambassador (ӨғолресВотту),” 
a combined expression indicative of some office in view. “To rejoice 
with (svyxapfivaı)” the church of Antioch at peace (бт eipnvebovow) 
is also the purpose of the Smyrnaean Oeonpeofótng as it had been 
of the Philadelphian diaconal npeoBeto. But this passage adds two 
features important for our discussion. 

The first is that the character of that peace is defined. It is clearly 
a peace between members of a body politic. “Being at peace (eipnve- 
$ovciv)" means that “they have recovered their proper size (&xéAoov 
tò їбїоу цбуєвос), and their proper corporateness (tò tiov соротеїоу) 
has been restored (олекотестбЮт adtoig).” These lines emphasize once 
again how important to the community is what brings peace. 

The second is that it is his martyr's bonds that produce the prayer 
of the Christian cult that achieves this restoration of corporateness. 
It is the martyr in chains (Seopa) whose dvtiyvyxov (Smyr. 10,2; Pol. 
2; 6) is being prepared for the ready altar at Rome, and who is the 
victim occupying the central place in the procession that mediates 
through their prayer the peace of the Antiochene community. The 
prayer realising that end is to be accompanied by the appointment 
of a godly ambassador to complete it by an embassy that will go 
there to proclaim it: 


Your prayer went out (й npooevxn ouv AntjABev) to the church of Antioch 
in Syria (ёлї thy éxxAnotav thv бу "Avtioxeíq tfj; Хоріас), from whence 
bound with divinely glorious chains I salute all (60ev óe8euévog Өєо- 
npeneotatorg бєсроїс пбутас ёслбСорол) . . . so then, that your work may 
be completed both on earth and in heaven (iva обу 1£Aetov ору yévntoa TO 
Epyov xoi ёлі уйс xoi бу odpav)... appoint a godly ambassador . . etc. 


The reference here to ёлі үйс xoi бу обрамб reinforces the cosmic and 
cultic context of Ignatius’ martyr-procession. 

In his letter to Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, Ignatius requests the 
election (херотоуђсол) “of someone (nva). . . . who сап be called ‘God’s 
runner’ (öç боуйсєтол Beoöpönog кадеїсвол).? In order to appoint a 
веодрднос, Polycarp is instructed “to summon a god-pleasing coun- 
сії (copoóAiov ayayeiv Beonpenéotatov).”® (Pol. 7,2) It seems that 


® In IGRR 4, 1756 II l 32-33 Menogenes “completed (étéAece) his embassy in 
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Ignatius here is providing in the function of Qe05pép0c, a Christian 
version of the nnepoöpönog.®® This term refers to a very fast runner 
or courier, who because of imperial business was allowed to use the 
cursus publicus (ӧрӧџос̧ 6npuóciog). Ignatius’ companions were allowed 
to use the cursus publicus in his case as they were accompanying an 
official party with a prisoner in chains. It is therefore a further cor- 
roboration of Ignatius’ triumphalism that he reassigns those who 
accompany him in the role of a condemned criminals friends to the 
category of the official entourage of the bishop from the East ris- 
ing, like the sun, against the Emperor from the West. 

In Philad. 2,2 this term appears again, with reference to false teach- 
ers who have tried to take the Өкобронот captives (todg веодрброюс: 
оіҳроЛотібоосту), no doubt in a figurative sense, and so impede the 
progress of the martyr-procession.? They are “many plausible wolves 
(roAAoi yàp úkor &&iórioto),"*? guided “by evil pleasure (hõovf koxfi)." 
Clearly “these will have no place in your unity (GAA’ Ev «fj ёубттүт1 


a most well pleasing way (tijv npeoßnav edxpenéotata) worthily of the city (@510с 
tfi nóAeoc)." 

36 Zahn’s view (Ignatius р. 286 note 3), contradicted in Schoedel (1985), р. 278, 
would seem to be correct in view of the civic background in the city-states of Asia 
Minor that I have sketched here for both Ignatius and the Apocalypse. I cannot see 
why the use of 0co8póuo in Philad. 2,2 should deny that view since here the term 
is not used, as Schoedel says, “to Christians in general,” but to members of the 
Ignatian cultic procession which the particular churches to which he writes have 
undertaken both in spirit and through representatives to join. 

87 For tjuepoópóuoc see SEG 42, 1745 = Syll.’ 303 and Pausanius VI, 16,5 (Menacles 
of Elis... . tuepoópópuog of Alexander son of Philip). See also Livy 31,24: hemero- 
dromos vocant Graeci ingens die uno cursu emetientes spatium. For their connec- 
tion with the cursus publicus in imperial times, see H. Stephan, Das Verkehrsleben 
im Alterthum, in Historisches Taschenbuch (Ed. F. von Raumer) 9,4 (Leipzig: Brockhaus 
1868), p. 93: “Der cursus publicus war nicht für jedermann benutzbar; es bestand 
kein regelmássiger, fortlaufender Postengang mit vorher festgesetzten Abgangs-, 
Ankunfts- und Beförderungszeiten; vielmehr fand die Beförderung nur statt, wenn 
gerade Depeschen oder Reisenden vorkamen ..." See also Н.С. Pflaum, Essai sur 
Le Cursus Publicus sous le haut-empire Romain, in Extrait des mémoires. présentés par 
divers savants й L’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 14, (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale 
1940), pp. 22-61. 

88 Cf. Cicero's complaint against Piso’s administration of Macedonia as governor 
and his accusations the the latter had allowed obsessio militaris viae, (In Pison. 40): See 
also Pflaum (1940), p. 32: *La militaris via... dont il s'agit est La Via Egnatia, 
qui traverse de bout en bout la province de Pison. Cette route n'est pas seulement 
infestée par les invasions enemies, elle est marquée par des camps thraces . . ." 

® Note the use of the ager publicus by fraudulent persons mentioned in Justinian 
(Modestinus), Dig., XLVIII, 10,27,2: “Qui se pro milite gessit vel illicitis insignibus 
usus est vel falso diplomate vias commeavit, pro admissi qualitate gravissime punien- 
dus est." See also Pflaum (1940), p. 125. 
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du@v обу “Govor tónov)," that is the unity of nascent episcopal Order 
being reinforced by the procession of the martyr-bishop of Antioch 
and effecting peace in his home Church. Indeed they are like high- 
way robbers attacking the bishop whose legitimacy is vindicated in 
his martyr sacrifice as толос of the suffering God. 


Part C. ORDER IN CLEMENT, IGNATIUS AND THE APOCALYPSE 


In this and our last two chapters (4-6) we have examined three early 
Christian writers: Clement of Rome, the Seer of the Apocalypse, and 
Ignatius. Having established their background in Domitian’s reign, 
we have compared their developing views of ecclesiastical Order over 
against the developments in the Imperial Cult in his reign. Clement’s 
Christian background in Rome was clearly unrelated to that of 
Ignatius and the Apocalypse in Asia Minor. The Church Order of 
Clement, Corinthians was clearly not that of Ignatius’ Syria, when the 
former envisaged a church governed by a plurality of ёлїсколо1- 
пресВотерої as successors of the apostles, whereas the latter by a sin- 
gle bishop as a representation of God the Father. We saw, however, 
that, despite great dissimilarities, there were clear connections between 
the Apocalypse and Ignatius. We explained those dissimilarities in terms 
of a rapid historical development that separated the communities of 
Asia Minor іп A.D. 85-95 from those which emerged in 107-118. 

Despite the lack of connection between Clement on the one hand, 
and Ignatius and the Apocalypse on the other, we detected the Imperial 
Cult as background to all three writers. In Clement we found reflections 
of the ideology of that Cult, and to our picture we were able to add 
the iconography of the Apocalypse, and theology of Ignatius. In Clement’s 
doxology the values of imperial unity found expression, and the ends 
desired through that unity (eipnvn, öuovora, буїєта) were requested 
from the Christian God (4B 1.2.2). 

Clement's view of the ot&oıg of his community as &vóoiog revealed 
the fears, deep seated in his Imperial Culture, of an upsetting of cul- 
tic order that would lead to кіубомос for the social and political 
order (4B 3). As such he was reflecting the perspective of the late 
Republic and early Empire both exemplified by and formed in the 
program of the Res Gestae. The perceived extraordinary and porten- 
tous collapse of both the natural and metaphysical order required 
an extraordinary act of augury, the augurium salutis celebrated by 
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Augustus when he initiated his reformed, Imperial Cult (2A 5-6). 
Clement assured both himself and his circle that the Christian cul- 
tus, with its Order in terms of Apostolic Succession (4B 1.1-4В 1.2), 
could banish more truly and therefore effectively than the Imperial 
Cult both the political and metaphysical disorder that every good 
Roman citizen, whether in Italy or in Asia Minor, feared (4B 2.2 
and 4B 3). 

We saw regarding the Apocalypse that general relations between the 
Letters to the Churches and the Imperial Cult had been well estab- 
lished by Ramsay and Hemer (5B 1). We then documented further 
links between the Letters and the main text of the Apocalypse (5B 2). 
Inscriptional and numismatic evidence illuminated the cultic scene 
around the heavenly altar in which clear reflections of the Imperial 
Cult were revealed. Specific examples of such reflections were the 
tuvoóot and пресфотерої, the єїкбуєс and the imperial mysteries, the 
проєбріол as places of honour for notable spectators and the con- 
comitants of sacrifice such as фібЛол and white robbed worshippers, 
otepavnoópo: and стефамої уросої, etc. (5B 2.1-2.2.5). We saw in the 
praises of the prayers and the hymns of the Apocalypse typical themes 
(боба, єбхарістіо, кр@тос, сотпріа, Sdvapic, ісҳос, nAodrog and edAoyia) 
of ambassadorial panegyrics in connection with the Imperial Cult 
(5B 3.1-3.3). 

Having established the general background to the Apocalypse in the 
experience of the Imperial Cult in Asia Minor, we then returned to 
our specific thesis of the relationship between Church Order and 
the Imperial Cult as a contra-cultural relationship. We argued that 
there was a historical relationship between the communities of Asia 
Minor addressed by the Seer, and those to whom Ignatius of Antioch 
was to write some 10-15 years later (6A 1). In the light of that rela- 
tionship we were able to use Ignatius’ claims about Church Order 
in his contemporary situation to illuminate the historical situation as 
witnessed by the Apocalypse out of which those claims had developed. 
We saw that one typology of representation found in Ignatius was 
also shared by him with the Seer. The angels of the churches embod- 
ied the corporate personalities of the communities that they repre- 
sented as did the Ignatian clerics (6A 1.1.2). We saw also that the 
heavenly liturgy of the Apocalypse was replicated in both the Hippolytan 
horseshoe of the presbyterate seated liturgically around the bishop’s 
throne, and in Ignatius’ description of the presbyteral луєоротікос 
стёфауос at the Eucharist (6A 1.1). 
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In so far as those cultic scenes, whether of a heavenly or earthly 
Church Order, were reflections of the Imperial Cult, they were con- 
tra-cultural reflections (6A 1.1.2). In another kind of Ignatian typo- 
logy of Order, that of the threefold, clerical tror, we gave epigraphic 
and literary evidence from the iconography of the cult that estab- 
lished here also a contra-cultural relationship (6A 2.1-2.2). We estab- 
lished Ignatius’ conception of his martyrdom in terms of an imperial 
cultic procession (6B) in which as bishop he served as tónoc, as the 
bearer of the divine image and expositor of the Christian mysteries 
(ceBaotogávtnc/0sooópoc) in which diaconal npéofei played a par- 
allel role to that of their pagan counterpart in the inscriptions of the 
Imperial Cult (6B 2.2). In this parallel the imperial games played 
the role of the cult of those gathered for the Eucharist at Rome 
around the Bvoraothpiov Etoov (6B 1). 

Thus we have established a relationship between the development 
of Order both at Rome with Clement, or in Asia Minor with the 
Seer and Ignatius, which supports our contra-cultural thesis. The 
Christian group in each case, marginalised and denied status by the 
wider culture in view of its non-conformity with the state religion, 
constructs a counter culture which constitutes a system of reversed 
values and status, thus awarding its members significance and esteem 
denied to them by the wider culture. The construction of a Christian 
contra-culture, with its Order and Ministry, was a creative act pro- 
viding a solution to a social predicament. 

We shall now see how the process continues in the literature of 
the Church Order and Apostolic Succession in the late second and 
early third century as witnessed in Hegesippus and Irenaeus, and in 
Pseudo Hippolytus and the Clementines. We shall trace as the gov- 
erning principle a Neo-Platonic metaphysics of social order that 
severely modified if not replaced the earlier Stoic conception, and 
the negation by that metaphysics of anarchic, Gnostic individualism. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN MONARCHIANISM 


Severan Unwersalism, the Imperial Cult, 
and Christian Apologists 


The close of the second century and the beginning of the third was 
to see the final development of an ideology of imperial unity based 
upon a religious syncretism and expressed in the iconography applied 
to the emperor’s person. The Constitutio Antoniniana, drawn up by 
Caracalla, gave citizenship generally throughout the Empire to all 
inhabitants of towns and villages beyond the cities." The motive for 
the policy cannot simply have been the extension of taxation? or an 
attack upon the senatorial aristocracy.? One inscription makes it clear 
that the primary motivation was religious, and that it was an exten- 
sion of the Imperial Cult.‘ The emperor and his consort were to 
possess the religious function of effecting sacramentally the unity of 
the empire for which the extension of citizenship contained the hope. 
Caracalla appears on coins as the Lord of the world and the reflection 
of the divine light of the sun, permeating all things and creating uni- 
versal order.’ 

In this respect we shall see, in Chapter 8, that what Elagabalus 


! Justinian Ulpian, Dig. 1,5,17: “Idem (sc. Ulpianus) libro vicensimo secundo ad 
edictum. In orbe Romano qui sunt ex constitutione imperatoris Antonini cives 
Romani effecti sunt.” Cf. S.N. Miller, Caracalla, in САН xii, pp. 45-47. 

? F, Millar, The date of the Constitutio Antoniana, in JEgArch 48 (1962), pp. 124-131. 

* Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, (Oxford: 
Clarendon 1957), pp. 418-428. 

+ A.H.M. Jones, Another Interpretation of the Constitutio Antoniana, in Кот, 
26,2 (1936), pp. 223-225; |. Stroux, Die Constitutio Antoniana, in Phil 88 (42) 
(1933), pp. 272-295, inscription cited p. 294: toryapodv уо бо обто ре [yaAonpenüg 
xoi беосєВ|бс ббмаєвол tfj peyoAedtHt абтбу то ikavòv noteiv єї тосбклос роріоос 
60ói £àv breioeAdwanv єїс тоос ёно®с дудрологс [соуӨбоутос] sig tà tepà ту вебу 
Gvveioeveykoyn, cited also in W.C.H. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early 
Church, (Oxford: Blackwell 1965), p. 338. See also F. Ghedini, Giulia Domna tra 
Oriente ed Occidente: Le fonti archeologiche, in La Fenice, Collana di Scienze dell 
Antichita 5, (Roma: «L'Erma» di Bretschneider 1984), pp. 57-90, 122-160. 

9 See also A. Brent, Hippolytus and the Roman Church in the Third Century: 
Communities in Tension before the Emergence of a Monarch-Bishop, in Suppl. VCh 
31 (Leiden: E.J. Brill 1995), pp. 84-85. 
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attempted with such disastrous effects was an overtly dogmatic vari- 
ant on a general theme rather than a radical variation. The Sun 
God of Emesa was to be finally integrated into the iconography of 
the Imperial Cult, as the later development of the cult of Sol Invictus 
under Aurelian (270-275) was continued too by his successor Probus 
(276-282), whose coins exult his person as soli invicto comiti? But pre- 
viously, from Marcus Aurelius onwards, we shall find a general assim- 
ilation of certain oriental cults with the imperial iconography in order 
to service an ideology of imperial unity. The Severan policy of incor- 
porating all cultures within the one empire found religious expres- 
sion in the Imperial Cult, and the syncretistic association with it of 
such universalistic cults as Isis and Sarapis, of Mithras, and of the 
Unconquered Sun. 

In support of the imperial ideal was an important religious phi- 
losophy of a Platonism that was to develop into the Neo-Platonism 
of Plotinus, that stressed against Gnostic individualism the unity of 
Man, the Cosmos, and society, and the derived being of each from 
an ultimate principle of unity that was the highest good. The iden- 
tification of such deities with the Sun was reinforced by a Neoplatonic 
understanding of the ultimate principle of reality in the One reflected 
in diverse appearances. The corresponding political expression of that 
cosmic unity was in the emperor’s person and that of his consort. 
Thus the iconography of power and authority was duly assimilated 
to a religious iconography evocative of such underlying philosophi- 
cal assumptions. It is with the development of such syncretistic themes 
in the practice of the Imperial Cult that we shall be concerned in 
Part A, which will lead us, in Part B, to consider the underlying 
pagan, philosophical ontology. 

We shall trace the correspondence between the political sense of 
Hovapyia and the ontological significance of this term. Gnosticism 
was refuted by later Neo-Platonism by means of an ontology which 
reduced the cosmic chaos of Gnosticism to an order generated by 
an ultimate and final good first principle. There was a counterpart to 
this ontological refutation in political ideology according to which the 
chaos of individual kingdoms was reduced to a single united empire. 

In the context of a sociology of knowledge, we shall argue that 


9 RIC 5,2, р. 108 no. 829 and W.C.H. Frend, The Rise of Christianity, (London: 
Darton, Longman and Todd 1984), p. 440. 
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there was a relationship between the cultural perspective in which 
the philosophy of Plotinus was to flourish, and the imperial ideal 
that found expression in the Severan dynasty. Here we will identify 
a religious syncretism that was able to associate universalizable cults 
of the empire with the Imperial Cult. Thus Egypt and Syria with 
Asia Minor of the East, and Rome of the West, were united in the 
expression of a common imperial unity of all cultures and religions. 
We shall pursue a parallelism between such pagan social develop- 
ments and the development of Christian orthodoxy and Order in 
Part С. 

The writers and writings that we have discussed (Luke, Apocalypse, 
Clement, and Ignatius) between the late first and early second cen- 
tury and the age of Cyprian exhibited two sets of changes in both 
the conceptions of Church Order and Imperial Order that clearly 
ran parallel with each other. Those changes were to develop further 
between the end of the second century and the first fifty years of 
the third. In the case of Church Order, we will find the develop- 
ment of ontological ideas about the triune Godhead, paralleling polit- 
ical ideas of apostolic succession and episcopal Order, as guaranteeing 
the validity and ultimate unity of the Church. In the case of Imperial 
Order, povapyia, ог the ontological idea that all power within the 
universe is derived from a single ultimate source or origin, will be 
essential to the political povapyia of the imperial ideal. Both sets of 
ideas are related, we shall argue, in the context of the sociology of 
knowledge.’ The development of a sociology of knowledge by such 
writers as Berger and Luckmann? have strengthened and confirmed, 
in a variety of areas, the insights of Peterson, which we will seek to 
develop.” Within a sociology of knowledge paradigm, the essential 
philosophical principle of the monarchia or ultimate single first principle 
from which all reality must be derived is, despite the objections of 


7 I would not deny in employing a sociology of knowledge any ultimate claims 
to truth that theological discourse might additionally make. This was a distinction 
well made by P. Berger, The Social Reality of Religion, (London: Penguin 1973), 
Appendix 2. I would therefore support E. Osborn, The Beginning of Christian Philosophy, 
(Cambridge: U.P. 1981), chapter 2 in seeing a tension between Neo-Platonism and 
Christian revelation which both used and redefined this philosophy. 

8 Р. Berger and T. Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality, (London: Penguin 
1967), and Berger (1973). 

9 Е. Peterson, Der Monotheismus als politisches Problem. Ein Betrag zur Geschichte der 
politischen Theologie im Imperium Romanum, (Leipzig: 1935) = Theologische Traktate, (München 
1951). 
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Schindler and others, related to the political claims of monarchical, 
imperial rule.'° 

We shall argue that both pseudo-Hippolytus and the Clementines 
are influenced also by a metaphysics of unity that regards what is 
real and true as derived from some ultimate historical origin. Neo- 
platonism represented such a metaphysics to which Ammonius Saccas 
and Plotinus gave expression, and was quite distinct from the Stoic 
monism that preceded it. It was this metaphysic that also increas- 
ingly underlay such expressions of imperial unity that are found in 
the Severan iconography and the writers of the circle of Julia Domna. 
Here we find once again a reflection of imperial order in ecclesias- 
tical order such as we witnessed in Ignatius, and in the Stoicism of 
Clement Corinthians. We shall consider the correspondence between 
pagan political ideology and the development of Church Order. 

In C we shall consider the developing Monarchianism of the 
Apologists regarding the Godhead, and their denial of the concept 
of novapxia to paganism, and hence to the political monarchy that 
such an ontological concept was intended to legitimate. 

The final focus of this development will be the controversy between 
Callistus and the author of the Elenchos, which will be my next and 
final chapter (Chapter 8). There I will draw upon the valuable insights 
of Dal Covolo.'' The events of A.D. 217 were to witness the accu- 
sation against Callistus both of Monarchianism in the Trinity and 
the transgression of ecclesiastical boundaries in his attempt to con- 
struct a monarchical episcopacy. The development in ontology was 
indeed parallel with developments in political ideology and reflected 
them. Thus the contra-culture that is developing Christian Order 
continues as it began to reflect the images of the pagan culture on 
which it is parasitic. 

Let us begin, therefore, by considering how, in the course of the 
second century, Egypt and Syria were to make their contribution to 
the iconography and the theology of the Imperial Cult, as Asia Minor 
and the Greek city states had made theirs in the first century. 


19 A. Schindler (Ed.), Monotheismus als politisches Problem? Eric Peterson und die Kritik 
der politischen Theologie, (Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn 1978). 

"Е. Dal Covolo, I Severi e il cristianesimo: Ricerche sull'ambiente storico-isti- 
tuzionale delle origini cristiane tra il secondo e il terzo secolo, in Biblioteca di Scienze 
Religiose, 87 (Libreria Atheno Salesiano: Rome 1989). 
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Eastern ideas of monarchy were to prevail in consequence of the 
gradual development of the imperial ideology throughout the second 
century. Their formal adoption in the West under Diocletian replaced 
the continuing sham republican forms and imagery that until his 
reign masked a military despotism. But what was to triumph with 
Aurelian, Diocletian, and Constantine, the latter of whom at one 
point found the cult of Sol Invictus attractive,'? had a long gestation 
in the developing syncretism of the second century. The develop- 
ment of those political ideas was accompanied by the kind of philo- 
sophical picture of a monarchical cosmos that also had a long gestation 
before Plotinus, as we shall see in Part B. 

The development in the second century of an iconography of 
adopted Eastern deities such as Isis and Sol Invictus expressed the 
syncretism that was justified by such a new version of Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy read through Platonist eyes. But we can go further. It was 
not simply a general, personal interest in such Eastern religions, as 
we might infer from Apuleius, Metamorphoses, or Plutarch, De Iside et 
Osiride. Such developments were organised in terms of the ісопо- 
graphy of the Imperial Cult that incorporated the products of such 
syncretism, and its philosophic justification, into its own structure 
and rationale. 

Let us now look at the epigraphical evidence for the appropria- 
tion by the Emperor and his family of such developing themes both 
in religious practice and the philosophy of religion that gave them 
rational justification. 


7A 1. The recognition of Eastern cults before the Severans 


The ontological unity, transmitted through hierarchical gradation, to 
which Plotinus was to give expression, was paralleled by those cults 
such as Isis, Mithras, or Dea Caelestis that united the pantheon around 
a single divinity increasingly identified with Sol Invictus. The analogy 
of the sun, so useful to Plotinus in expounding the communication 
of reality from the One to the many, proved also useful theologi- 
cally in pointing to that with which the supreme deity was to be 


"2 A.H.M. Jones, Constantine and the Conversion of Europe, (Harmondsworth: Penguin 
1972), pp. 96-99. 
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identified and from which the subordinate relations of other deities 
introduced into the pantheon could be duly drawn. 

Let us now examine how, before the radical development that was 
the Severan Reformation, these universalistic Eastern cults came to 
commend themselves to the iconography of the Imperial Cult. 


7A 1.1. Isis and Sarapıs 

Isis was originally an Egyptian deity, but, like the Syrian Dea Caelestis, 
Cybele, or the Persian Mithras was, as Takacs points out, integrated 
into an existing Graeco-Roman model derived from the basic struc- 
ture of the Eleusinian and Dionysiac mysteries. They were to receive 
an interpretatio Romana, and Plutarch at least was to show how а dev- 
eloping Neoplatonism provided the framework of that interpretatio.'* 
But let us see first of all how an Isis theology established the parallel- 
ism that we are to claim with Neoplatonic ontology and the political 
ideology of imperial unity. 

The claims made by her worshippers for Isis within the pantheon 
of divinities are truly imperial. In her hymn, inscribed in the Iseum 
in Cyrene (103 B.C.) оп a marble tablet, she reveals herself as “Isis 
only ruler of the age (тороууос Есіс aidvoc uóvn) ... who holds the 
sceptre (скўлтр’ éyovoa).” She continues: “All call me Goddess most 
High (kaAodoı õh pe т@утєс омістпу Өєбу), the greatest of all gods who 
аге in heaven (лбутоу peyiotnv тфу ёу обрамб вєбу)."! In a first cen- 
tury hymn from Egypt she is addressed as *Queen of the Gods, 
endowed with wealth (xAovtodét1 BaciAeıa вєбу), Lady Thermouthis 
( Ерроббі &vacco), Mistress of the world (navtoxpé&tepia), Good Fortune 
(Tóyn Ayaðń), Isis of great name (ueyoAóvuue "loy, Most High god- 
dess (Anoi oyíotn), discoverer of all life (боћс єбретріа n&ong)." ^ de 
inscription continues: 


All kinds of works were your care (navtoiwv £pyov éuéAnoé сол), so that 
you grant to men life and good order (öpp’ avadoing &vOpónoii iov 
тє Kal єбуоціту te Grac), and have discovered and made known the 
laws (koi Өєсно®с котёбг1&ос) in order that righteousness might endure 
(W’ єбдікіт тїс блбрут) . - - For your sake (соб te ҳбріу) the celestial sphere 
and the whole earth are brought together (ovvéotny’ 6 nóAoc koi yata 
&naoa), and the rushing winds and the sun with its sweet rays (kai 


ІЗ S.A. Takacs, Isis and Sarapis in the Roman world, in EPRO 124 (1995), p. 2. 
" SEG 9,1, 192 l. 4-8. 
5 SEG 8,1, 548 I. 1-4. 
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nvowi буёроу xai 1А10с 0 удокофеууйс), by your power (of Suvdper) all 
the rivers of the Nile run full (NeiXov notopot nAnpodvraı бламтес)..."!6 


Isis now embraces other deities whose names are recorded as equiv- 
alent to her own. Both Plutarch and Pseudo-Hippolytus were to 
claim that Plato learned his philosophy from Egyptian priests, so that 
the true origin of that philosophy was Egyptian, even though, as we 
shall see, both Diogenes Laertius and Philostratus, within the circle 
of Julia Domna, were to claim a different origin ог üpxn. We see 
in this and other inscriptions the claim that all religion has its ulti- 
mately real historical origin in Egypt and Isis worship, of which all 
other religions are but less perfect reflections or even corruptions. 
The name of Isis is “greatly honoured by all (noAvtipntov лоро nào)" 
whether by Greek or by Barbarians, but each use their own expres- 
sions (pmvaiot idiaic). The Syrians call her Astarte or Artemis, the 
Greeks Hera, Aphrodite, Hestia, Rhea and Demeter. The Egyptians 
call her Thermouthis." “Great Isis ("їс peyiotn)” clearly merits her 
title “many named (xoAvóvupe)."!? 

Her powers, indeed the powers of the individual goddesses that 
she unites in her person, are not simply over the natural but also 
over the social order. “Great Isis” also is “she who delivers from 
war both cities and citizens (ёк поЛецо» рорёут те mOAEIG л@утос TE 
moAitac), themselves and their wives and possessions and dear children 
(adbtods кої &Aóxovc Kai ктўрота Kai piña тёкуо).”!9 Similarly we have 
from the Augustan age an aretologia of Isis from Cumae, inscribed 
on a stele, which lists the universality of Isis, and her rule over 
nature, society, and individual life, in some fifty six yó or yó eim 
claims, beginning Eioig &yo eim ў тбрамуос n&ong xópac, and which 
include the giving of laws? and her presence in the rays of the sun.”! 

We must therefore now look at how such a cult came first to be 
viewed with suspicion at Rome, and then to be accepted into the 
pantheon. 


6 SEG 8,1, 548 1 4-10. 
7 SEG 8,1, 548 І. 14-24. 
SEG 8,1, 548 І. 26 cf. also 549 |. 1. 
SEG 8,1, 548 І. 27-28. 

20 ІС. 12 suppl. р. 98: 14А = EG 4 p. 138: 4 буб vönoug бувропоїс ¿ðéunv Kai 
буороветтса & оббвєїс бомалол neradeivaı and р. 139: 52 èyó eim ў Өєснофброс 
KaAovpévn. 

21 ІС. 12 suppl. р. 98: 14A = EG 4 р. 139: 44 èyò Ev тоїс tod HAiov adyaic єїці. 
45 éyà парєдрєбо tfj tod HAiov nopsíq. 
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7A 1.1.1. The reception of Isis as political iconography 

In late Republican times, Isiac religious symbols began to penetrate 
into the private space of the villas of the wealthy senatorial aristoc- 
racy. From the time of the Social War, during the 80s B.C., vari- 
ous coins were minted showing Isiac symbols.” But in 58, 53 and 
48 B.C. senatorial action was taken against the cult.? Tiberius’ reign 
marked the repression of the cult of Ізі5. But nevertheless we find 
an inscription from Egypt (A.D. 23) in which Julia Sebaste is described 
as уёа “Ios (IGRR 1, 1150). Here clearly the Greek East that orig- 
inally petitioned Augustus to be allowed to offer him a divine cult 
continues a policy which the Emperor himself as yet only partially 
accepts. But from Caligula’s time the policy of aversion towards the 
cult of Isis had been considerably softened. Caligula appears to have 
either refurbished an existing Temple or commenced the building 
of a new one. 

The Vespasian myth recorded the healing of a blind and lame 
man sent by Osiris to Vespasian as the incarnation of Horus, to 
whom Isis had given birth.” Here we are observing a slow assimi- 
lation of the eastern cult of Isis and Osiris into the imperial ideo- 
logy, in which to be divi filius does not involve identification with the 
progeny of Venus alone. The devotees of Isis, into whose mysteries 
neither Caligula nor Vespasian were ever formally admitted, could 
readily assure the Emperor that Isis was noAv@vvnog and that iden- 
tification with the son of one goddess did not preclude identification 
with the son of another. 

Furthermore, such an assimilation could also be justified within 
the perspective of the Imperial Cult and its fundamental assump- 
tions. 


7A 1.1.2. The reception of Isis and the pax deorum 

On the one hand one can regard Isiac rites as a prava religio, not 
conducted more Romano, and non patrio sed externo ritu. As such those 
rites bear the marks of a superstitio such as Tacitus held Christianity 
to be (3C 2.3). Thus one could regard the worship of Isis and Osiris 
as a threat to the pax deorum that the Principate was to claim, through 


2 Takacs (1995), рр. 33-40. 

2 For a thorough discussion of these actions and their precise historical location, 
with an analysis of the sources, see Takacs (1995), рр. 56-70. 

^ Josephus, Antiqu., 18, 66-80; Takacs (1995), pp. 82-86. 

® Tacitus, Hist. 4,81; Suetonius Titus 5,3 and Takacs (1995), рр. 96-98. 
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its reform of republican religion, to have secured. This had been 
previously the position of the Senate regarding Isis in 58, 53 and 
48 B.C., as was to be the position of Tiberius. But on the other 
hand, and within the same set of assumptions, it can equally be 
argued that the suppression of less extreme religious groups such as 
Isiacs will itself upset the pax deorum. The extension of the pax Romana 
to Egypt and Syria through imperial rule requires also the exten- 
sion of the pax deorum to the gods who rule such places. 

The incorporation of kings into the empire as subjects and clients 
thus requires as its counterpart the incorporation of such deities as 
Isis into the Roman pantheon. The process was both gradual and 
dynamic, and no doubt assisted by such an emperor as Vespasian 
who considered that the peace that he personally had secured out 
of the revolutionary chaos was a peace in which Isis had played a 
critical and supportive role. As Takacs, to whose perceptive account 
I am here indebted, put it: 


. the Roman ability and readiness to accept and integrate foreign 
ideas and cults was linked with the all-encompassing notion of the pax 
deorum. Roman control of geographical areas entailed acceptance of 
the area’s deities. Since inclusiveness marked Roman paganism, the 
Roman pantheon contained indigenous as well as foreign deities. They 
could co-exist or fuse. The belief in the pax deorum and the resulting 
pax hominum encouraged this inclusiveness or openness.” 


Domitian rebuilt Caligula’s temple on the Campus Martius." In com- 
memoration of this restoration, Domitian had erected an Obelisk, 
which stands today in the Piazza Navona, with a picture of himself 
being crowned by Isis. As Takacs points out, the iconography was 
significant in that it reversed the tradition that Augustus had followed. 
According to that tradition, the ruler, whether Pharaoh or Emperor, 
stood before Osiris and Isis and gave them gifts.’ Here therefore 
we have an adoption by Domitian of the Isiac iconography, and its 
significance for the worship of the ruler cult, for reasons that arise 
from the logic and developing legitimation of Roman imperial power. 


26 Takacs (1995), р. 107. 

” R.M. Krill, Roman Paganism under the Antonines and Severans, in ANRW 
2,16,1, (1978), p. 33 following Suetonius, Domit., 1,2: “... Isiaci celatus habitu 
interque sacrificulos variae superstitionis .. .," mentions that Domitian dressed as an 
Isiac. Takacs (1995), pp. 99-100 disputes Suetonius account as “nothing more than 
a clever fiction." 

28 Takacs (1995), р. 100. 
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Previously, in the example of Vespasian, the adoption of these Egyptian 
rites had been for personal reasons alone, namely personal gratitude 
for Isis’ deliverance. Now they had become for Domitian part of the 
general logic of the cult for securing the general pax deorum in polit- 
ical matters. 

It was with Hadrian that the acceptance originally refused by 
Tiberius was finally given to Sarapis and Isis. 


7A 1.1.3. Isis and the official iconography of imperial. divinity 

The implications were accepted with their associated political ideo- 
logy that Tiberius, in his anxiety to preserve the appearances of 
Republican forms, had originally denied. It was not simply that 
Hadrian also honoured Sarapis, consort of Isis, with a Sarapeum in 
his Villa. Coin types now appear towards the end of Hadrian’s reign 
(A.D. 132-134) with Isis imposed on the star Sothis.? We have 
"Adventus" types from Alexandria in which Sarapis appears with 
modius on his head, and Isis with lotus on her head standing on 
the right. On the left stand Hadrian and Sabina facing them. Sarapis 
and Hadrian clasp their right hands over an altar, whilst Isis holds 
up a sistrum in her right hand, with Sabina holding an uncertain 
object.? The Imperial Cult was thus appropriating the iconography 
of a universal religion, of Isis noAv@vvnog, with a direct relevance 
to an ideology that saw divine power directly incarnated in the per- 
son of earthly rulers. Hadrian and Sabina were толо of Sarapis and 
Isis just as the emperor Elagabalus in his eixóv (A.D. 218) was to 
be associated with the tónog tod éxtywpiov Heod (Herodian У, 5,6-7), 
and Ignatius’ bishop had been тблос natpdc. 

This typology of a universal imperialism expressed in terms of a 
universal cult was to be continued in the next reign. We have a 
coin from the mint of Rome late in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
inscribed DIVA FAUSTINA, on the reverse side of which Isis is 
seated оп a dog holding a sistrum.*! Likewise with Marcus Aurelius, 
we find two coins of his empress Faustina II where on the reverse 
of coins depicting her bust duly draped and inscribed FAUSTINA 
AUGUSTA, we find Isis with a lotus on her head, holding a sistrum 
with peacock and lion at her feet, or alternatively with a veil floating 


? RIC 2, р. 444 no. 826 and Takacs (1995), р. 106. 
9 BMC 3, pp. 339 and 489, cf. р. 485 for Isis alone. 
зі BMC 4, p. 255. 
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above her head and with a ship with mast and sail spread.? Fur- 
thermore coins whose reverse space show both Faustina and Isis 
together make the identification of Faustina II with Isis more secure. 
There is no evidence that Antoninus and Marcus and their consorts 
accepted initiation into the Isis mysteries as Hadrian had into the 
Dionysiac. We have here rather an example of an interpretatio Romana 
applied to the iconography of the Imperial Cult.” 

The appropriation of this iconography was suggested by the general 
cultural background, and not initiated by an intentional policy of 
univeral imperialism backed by a supporting philosophical ontology. 
Commodus did not continue his predecessors’ iconography оп his 
coinage as such, but rather reverted to such legends as SERAPIDI 
CONSERVATORI.* There is clearly no identification here with the 
deity whose general protection 15 invoked. A similar account can also 
be given of the introduction of the cult of Cybele, at first experi- 
encing initial hostility, but destined finally to be incorporated into 
the Roman pantheon. Cybele too was identified with the emperor 
through his consort well before the age of the Severans when Dea 
Caelestis and Artagatis became finally part of the imperial pantheon. 
To the pre-Severan period we can also assign recognition of Mithras 
by the Imperial Cult under the title of Sol Invictus. 


ТА 1.2. Cybele and Magna Mater 

As early as 204 B.C. the rites of Cybele and Attis had been intro- 
duced into Rome with the foundation of the temple on the Palatine 
to Magna Mater. But the cult was confined to this temple alone, since 
at that time orgiastic rites were not considered part of normative 
Roman religion. However, even at that time there was an ambigu- 
. ity about such a religious policy. The bringing of a copy of Cybele's 
image (бфіёроџо) in response to а Sibylline oracle was part of an 
ideological strategy marking and legitimising the extension of Roman 
power and influence in the Greek East.” 


® BMC 4, p. 545 n. 1006 (= Н. Cohen, Description Historique des Monnaies, (Paris: 
Rollin and Feuardent 1884), nos C. 298, C. 299 and C. 304). 

33 Takacs (1995), р. 112. 

% Ibid. (1995), p. 113. 

35 Strabo 12, 567 (= ЕРКО 50 (1987) 1,55): ёліфауёс̧ 9' énoinoav "Popotot то 
iepóv, @фїдръно. évOévbe тїс Oeod petanepwyepevor котй tovc Tig ZıBbAANG xpnopobc, 
кавалер кої тоб 'AoKAnnıod тоб бу "Етабаюбро. See also E.S. Gruen, Studies in Greek 
Culture and Roman Policy, in Cincinnati Classical Studies, VII (Leiden: E.J. Brill 1990), 
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From the beginning, therefore, we witness Eastern deities being 
accepted but within the ideological framework of an interpretatio romana. 
As with Isis, there was an imagery in Cybele’s cult that well-suited 
Magna Mater in the role of a universal goddess from which all deity 
and thus all power and order could be derived, and, as it were, 
waiting for the emergence of an age that required such a system- 
atic legitimation of its imperialism. Diodorus Siculus (3,57,3) describes 
her as Queen (Baoweia) and eldest daughter of Uranus who becomes 
peyaAn uńtnp апа tnp Oeóv (3,59,8). 

Certainly these titles can be seen extensively in inscriptions, as the 
indices to Vermaseren EPRO 50 I-IV (1978-1987) will show. То 
take some examples, we find, dating from the Roman period at 
Pergamon, a dedication to Phila, daughter of Menander, who 15 
“priestess (nv iépewav) of the Mother the Queen (тїс Mntpóg тїс 
Bocietac)."99 In Pessinus in Galatia, in the second half of the sec- 
ond century, we have a reference to Cybele as unmp Өєфу.?” More 
relevantly for our purpose we find mention of someone who is “life- 
long priest (бій. Biov їєрёо) of the Mother of the Gods (Mntpdc 0càv) 
in an inscription to be dated either A.D. 70 or in the second half 
of the second century. The priest mentioned is also “six times high- 
priest of the August; in the Koinon of the Galatian Sebastenoi (t@v te 
ХєВастім ё©@%к1їс &pywepéo tod xowob ХєВастпубу ГаЛотіу), 9 and 
сєВостофбутпс of the imperial temple (tod vao). The same is true 
for Tiberius Claudius Attius who, at the end of the first century A.D., 
is addressed as біс &pyiepéa тӧу ХгВостфу tod xowo тм ГоЛотфу Kai 
ceßaotopavınv.” 


р. 10 who argues that the sending for the image of Magna Mater is a direct paral- 
lel with the obtaining of the Sibylline Books from the Delphic Oracle and their 
translation into Latin by Q, Fabius Pictor in 216 after the defeat of Hannibal at 
Cannae. “This sequence of adoptions and adaptations of Greek rituals, divinities, 
and oracular authority supplies the proper setting for the acquisition of the Magna 
Mater. It is not incidental that both the Sibylline Books and Pythian Apollo at 
Delphi play a role in empowering Roman officials to fetch her from Asia and insti- 
tute her cult at home. The event had its precedents and its parallels. It belongs to 
a growing series of thrusts by the Roman political and religious elite to expand and 
exploit connections with the cultural world of the Greek East.” 

5% EPRO 50 (1987) I, 352; cf. also 353-355. See also EPRO (1977) ПІ, 244 
(= CIL 6, 512) (A.D. 390 Rome): "Маші deum magnae Idaeae et Attidi meno- 
tyranno dis magnis." III, 476 (A.D. 241 Formiae): "sacerdos Matris Magnae Idaeae 
taurobolium.” 

? ЕРКО 50 (1987) I, 57, 1. 6. 

8 ЕРКО 50 (1987) І, 59, I. 5-9. 

* ЕРКО 50 (1987) І, 60 /. 4-7. 
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The last named person bears the gentilicium of the emperor Claudius 
who had placed the cult under the control of the quindecimviri and 
officially sanctioned admissions of more Roman citizens into the ranks 
of its priests.? Clearly being a priest of the Imperial Cult did not 
exclude one being a priest of Cybele as well. 

But in the reign of Hadrian, Cybele assumes a sure place in the 
iconography of divine imperial power. 


7A 1.2.1. Imperial adoption of Cybele’s iconography 
We find for the first time six examples on the coinage itself of Cybele 
towered and seated (sometimes on a throne), holding a patera and 
resting her arm on a drum with a lion at her feet (Plate 28). The 
first five have HADRIANVS AVGVSTVS in the legend but the 
sixth has SABINA AVGVSTA under her image that has a double 
diadem. (Plate 26)." In the following reign, we find an almost par- 
allel process with that of Isis. Faustina I, addressed in the legend on 
her coins as AVGVSTA, also has on the obverse Cybele towered 
and draped, seated on a throne with two lions at her side (Plate 29). 
The legend reads MATRI DEVM SALVTARI SC.” For Faustina 
IL, we have on the obverse of a coin her own portrait, draped with 
her hair elaborately waved and knotted, with the legend FAVSTINA 
AVGVSTA (Plate 30). On the reverse we find Cybele towered and 
draped, with a lion at her right side and with the legend MATRI 
MAGNAE (Plate 31). Lucius Verus, adopted brother of Marcus 
Aurelius, has a coin bearing his head on the obverse, with the reverse 
showing Cybele with the legend МАТКІ [MAGNAE] SC.“ His wife 
Lucilla also has similar coins.? Finally Commodus has coins that, as 
in the case of Isis, seem to retreat from final identification of the 
goddess with the imperial person and reverts to MATRI DEV CON- 
SERV AVG. ог МАТКІ DEVM CONSERV AVG (Plate 32).% 
We see, therefore, that, in the case of two universalistic cults, that 


Krill (1978), р. 31. 

4 BMC 3, р. 382 no. 1; р. 385 no. 1059; р. 386 no. 1060 (Plate 72,6), р. 396 
no. 1095 (Plate 75,7). 

* BMC 4, pp. 232-233 nos 1436-1440 (Plate 34,4). 

З BMC 4, p. 515 no. 836. See also p. 402 по. 132 and p. 403 no. 134; p. 534 
nos 932-934 (Plate 73,11); p. 542 no. 989 (Plate 74,9). For puellae of Faustina I see 

. 245 $. 
Ps BMC 4, p. 610 no. *. 

З BMC 4, p. 571 no. *; р. 577 no. *. 

% BMC 4, р. 755 no. 354 and р. 834 no. 680 (Plate 109,15). 
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of Isis and Sarapis, and of Cybele, the syncretism of both with one 
another is effected through the association of both with the divi Augusti. 
But neither Isis nor Cybele were destined to achieve their universal 
hegemony in their own name within which others might then be 
included. Neither Isis nor Cybele were to prove the force that effected 
the final syncretism into a pagan universal religion. It was a third 
force in the form of the cult of Sol Invictus that was to be finally 
victorious. 


7A 1.3. The cult of Sol Invictus 

The third syncretising force was the worship of Sol Invictus, which 
was eventually to succeed in producing, under Aurelian, the syncre- 
tism that the Severans, as we shall see, were to search for so inten- 
tionally and systematically. We witness the gradual appearance of 
this god which Halsberghe has identified, from the time of Hadrian, 
specifically with Sol Invictus Elagab which Elagabalus was to endea- 
vour to impose upon the empire іп A.D. 218." Whether at the ear- 
lier stages of its appearance it should be regarded as arising out of 
Mithraism, or whether it was identified with the Syrian Elagab from 
its first appearance, is not our concern here. Suffice it to say that it 
was this ingredient in a dynamic, syncretistic process that was to 
prevail, incorporating the aspects of Isis and Cybele along with the 
other deities of the Graeco-Roman pantheon with which they had 
been identified. But unlike Isis, Sarapis, and Cybele, no attempt 
before the Severans was made to express iconographically universal 
divine political power in terms of Sol Invictus. Rather Hadrian, from 
A.D. 129 onwards, after his victories in the East, “ceased to have 
himself portrayed with an aureole, which he now assigned exclu- 
sively to the sun god."* Halsberghe hypothesises that it was Hadrian's 
deference to the new cult from Syria that lead to his attribution to 
it of the iconography of the ancient Roman cult of Sol. It was this 
deference that lead to his dissociation of numismatic iconography 
from his own person. P. Aelius Amandus (A.D. 158) presents us with 
the earliest evidence when he dedicates his small marble altar Sok 
Invicto Deo.? But in this, as in a number of other inscriptions until 
the reign of Commodus, Sol Invictus was not associated with the 


“ G. Halsberghe, The Cult of Sol Invictus, in EPRO (1972). 
їв. Ја, (1972), p. 46. 
a CIL 6, 715. 
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emperor’s person or with that of his consort, as Sarapis, Isis, and 
Cybele had been.” It is only Commodus, before Septimius Severus, 
who makes invictus a component of the imperial title, and who had 
the sun god portrayed upon his coins.?! 

With the Severans, we witness a major shift in perspective in the 
construction of a syncretic universalism, intentionally propagated as 
an ideology of imperial power and supported by a philosophical 
ontology. 


ТА 2. The Severan Reformation 


We can mark such a conceptual shift by references to an anachro- 
nistic interpretation in the second century, represented by Dio Cassius 
who interpreted the Isiac rites in a way that would have appeared 
alien in the past period of time that he attempts to describe. His 
anachronistic error gives us a positive indication that a conceptual 
shift has taken place in his own time. Dio can only interpret past 
events in terms of a present that clearly is quite different from the 
past that he seeks but fails accurately to describe. 

Dio Cassius claimed that ill-omens followed the decree of the 
Senate in 53 B.C. that caused the destruction of privately built tem- 
ples of Isis and Sarapis. No doubt the Senate at the time had seen 
such omens as indicative of natura discors reflected in the social dis- 
order, and that the рах deorum required the removal of these foreign 
gods from within the pomerium. Similarly such portents occurred in 
48 B.C. following the murder of Pompey in Egypt. But, as Takács 
points out, “for Dio these actions were dreadful portents; in his world 
Isis and Sarapis had not only a place in the Roman pantheon but 
were closely linked with the imperial couple."? Dio began his career 
with his nomination by Pertinax for the praetorship (A.D. 193). He 
was finally to take up this appointment under Septimius Severus in 
whose reign his literary activity commenced. He thus marks a con- 
ceptual shift that we can associate with the imperial ideology as it 
developed within that reign. Similarly Suetonius, earlier than Dio 
(A.D. 119), holding office under Hadrian, makes Domitian into an 


5 For а full list and discussion of the epigraphic evidence, see Halsberghe (1972), 
pp. 45-49. 

>! Halsberghe (1972), р. 49 and footnote 2. 

? Dio Cassius 40,47 and 42,26 and Takacs (1995), p. 67. 
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initiate into the Isiac cult whereas, as we have noted, he simply 
made use of Egyptian iconography.? Не is not as positive about that 
cult as is Dio, but clearly can regard imperial association with it as 
possible, as was the case with the numismatic evidence that we gave 
regarding the iconographic identification of Hadrian with Sarapis 
and Sabina with Isis. 

But given the conceptual shift, how is this to be characterised? I 
will argue that the integrative force of the cult of Sol Invictus, in pro- 
ducing a universal solar monotheism embracing all other deities, 
enabled also divine power to be focused on the emperor's person in 
which a multicultural empire was to find its unity. 


ТА 2.1. Unity in dwersity as а comprehensiwe imperial ideal 

The attempt of Elagabalus to focus too exclusively on the rites and 
cultus of his own, Syrian sun god was a fundamentalist aberration 
from a general Severan policy that remained intact and was to grad- 
ually develop into its final triumph under Aurelian. 

Severus Alexander, successor to Elagabalus, may have demolished 
the latter's attempt to found a universal monotheism in a specifically 
Syrian cultural form. The fire of Vesta and the great stone of Magna 
Mater (Cybele) were returned from the temple of the Sun to their 
original locations, as was also his image (голос) to Emesa. But nev- 
ertheless, as the legend if not fact of the lararium makes clear: 


there soon emerged under Alexander a renewed attempt towards tol- 
erance of all cults combined under different aspects of a universal reli- 
gion. Under the strong influence of Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic 
concepts, individual cults came to be regarded as expressions of a truth 
proper to all religions. Each was but a different version of a single 
Supreme God.* 


But though Krill is undoubtedly correct in this assertion, I shall argue 
that he was quite wrong to see the development of Sol Invictus as an 
alternative to the Imperial Cult as the centre and focus of imperial 
unity.” The numismatic iconography, inter alia, will make clear that 
the Imperial Cult was as capable of absorbing Sol Invictus into its 


> Suetonius, Domit. 1,4 and Takacs (1995), р. 99. 

* Krill (1978), p. 41. See also J. Ferguson, The Religions of the Roman Empire, 
(London: Thames and Hudson 1970), рр. 47-56, рр. 211-233. 

55 Ibid. p. 44: “In the third century, the attempts to identify a single Sun god 
divinity amid the circle of so many other gods is seen as a new unifying imperial 
goal which emperor deification could no longer achieve." 
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iconography and ideology as it had been in the case of Isis, Sarapis, 
and Cybele. 

Let us therefore first of all examine the evidence for a distinctive 
Severan reformation in the iconography and political theology of the 
Imperial Cult. Then, secondly, we shall be in a position to consider 
the underlying philosophical perspective that had also developed and 
that legitimated the reformation. 


7A 2.1.1. The recasting of icons by the Severans 
Images of Septimius Severus previously had appeared with those of 
Julia Domna his wife and aunt of Julia Mamaea on the arch at 
Leptis Magna (erected 203), where they represent Sarapis and Isis. 
The portrait types follow artistic depictions of the cult statue of 
Sarapis at the Alexandrian Sarapeum. McCann has pointed out that 
there is here a “single, powerful image of the syncretistic Jupiter- 
Sarapis” in which the claim to deification “had never before been 
so comprehensively and boldly stated... Jupiter, the ruler of the 
upper world, and Sarapis the god of the lower world... are fused 
in the image of the cosmocrator which appears оп his coinage.”’® 
But although the Isis iconography is applied to Julia Domna, as 
we saw above, there is no application of the Sarapis iconography in 
isolation to Septimius Severus or his successors on the coinage itself. 
Rather the imagery of Sarapis as the sun god as counterpart to Isis 
his consort as moon goddess has been absorbed by a new develop- 
mental stage in the syncretism. The themes of косрокрбтор com- 
bined with Sol Invictus now incorporate into a universal monotheism 
other deities who are but aspects of the One. Sol Invictus can have 
no consort as Sarapis had done, since Sol Invictus syncretises both 
Isis and Sarapis, Zeus and Hera, and the rest of the pantheon into 
the new solar monotheism. We find a cult legend that clearly equates 
Zeus both with Sarapis and with Sol, and which recounts Avg ‘HAiov 
u£y&Aov Zapániðoç &petfj.?" Certainly Julia Domna was the daughter 
of Bassianus, who was sacerdos amplissimus Dei Soli Invicti Elagabali.* 
The cult of Sol Invictus, as Halsberghe pointed out in his seminal 
study, had a prior history in the developing syncretism of the early 


% A.M. McCann, The Serapis-Severus Portrait Type IX, in The Portraits of Septimius 
Severus, іп MAAR 30 (1968), pp. 155-168, quoted in Takács (1995), pp. 115-116. 

>” M. Totti, Ausgewählte Texte der Isis- und Sarapis- Religion, (Zürich: Olms 1985), 
13,22. 

?! Halsberghe (1972), pp. 49-51. 
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third century. A coin of Commodus portrayed the sun god with radi- 
ant crown in a scene that includes part of the signs of the Zodiac 
(Sagittarius, Capricorn, and two others)? The presence of these signs 
is indicative that we have here, not simply a continuity of solar 
themes found in earlier coinage, associated with the older Roman 
sun god, but with Sol Invictus Elagabal. Geta was portrayed on coins 
as the Sun and as son of Caesar as Sun. 

We have from Rome (A.D. 200-202) a coin of Geta, the reverse 
of which describes his relation with his father in the words Severi 
invicti Aug(usti), ри fil(u) (“the dutiful son of the unconquered Augustus”). 
The bust of Geta himself is not simply normally radiate but shows 
the crown of the sun.°' Аз Alföldi pointed out, this image was more 
than mere repetition of that of Commodus. Geta is not depicted 
with the normal luminous crown of an emperor, which is fastened 
to the neck by means of a net. Rather he wears the circle of rays 
of the sun-god and raises his right hand in blessing, not as Sol but 
as offspring of Sol. Thus the divine power, both political and onto- 
logical, flows from Septimius as Sol, to his son whom he crowns and 
through whom his blessing can flow. We are thus seeing a funda- 
mental shift of perspective towards an oriental theory both of divin- 
ity and of its associated monarchy. 

Caracalla is portrayed as Sarapis® on coins in which he is asso- 
ciated with Sol Invictus and which indicate that he is to be regarded 
as коброкрбтор.? Furthermore, he has left a statue that portrays him 


** H. Cohen, Description Historique des Monnaies, (Paris: Rollin and Feuardent 1884), 
Vol. Ш, p. 236 no. 70 and Halsberghe (1972), р. 49. 

% RIC 2 p. 267 no. 326 (Trajan, A.D. 114-117), bust of sol radiate; р. 360 nos 
166 and 167 (Hadrian, A.D. 125), showing sol radiate in a quadriga 

9' RIC 4,1 p. 317 no. 21 [Plate XIV,5] (Obv.): P. SEPT. СЕТА CAES. PONT. 
(Bust, draped cuirassed, head bear, r., (Rev): SEVER. INVICTI AVG. PII. FIL. 
(Bust with sun-crown, left, half-length, draped, cuirassed, with aegis, right hand 
raised). 

62 A. Alföldi, Die Monarchische Repräsentation im römischen Kaiserreiche, (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft 1970), pp. 225-226: “Geta ist der erste, der auf 
einer staatlichen Münzprägung als Sol ausgestattet abgebildet wurde: nicht mit der 
normalen kaiserlichen Strahlenkrone, die durch eine Masche am Nacken befestigt 
ist, sondern mit dem Strahlenreif des Sonnengottes . . . ist er gekrönt und hebt seine 
rechte Hand segnend empor, eigentlich nicht als Sol, sondern als Sprössling des 
Sonnenkönigs.” 

53 For Serapis see RIC 4,1 р. 256 no. 290 (Caracalla, A.D. 217) Serapis stand- 
ing front, head left, raising right hand and holding sceptre, and also p. 256 no. 
291 (a)-(c) . For sol alone, р. 256 no. 293 (a)-(f); no. 294 (a)-(c) Sol radiate mount- 
ing quadriga, left [see Plate XII,20]. 

ЗОРЕ. Cumont and L. Canet, Mithra ou Serapis KOZMOKPATOP, іп CRAIBL, 
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аз a Pharaoh.® In his visit to Alexandria in A.D. 215 he both 
sacrificed to Sarapis and paid tribute to Alexander the Great. But 
the syncretistic context in which these two events took place is indi- 
cated by: 


(i) the Sarapeum which he also built on the Quirinal with dimen- 
sions and location that indicated a parallelism with the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus,® and, 

(ii) the association of Sarapis on coins both with Helios and with 
Graeco-Roman divinities such as Zeus, Asclepius, Poseidon, and 
Dionysus.” 


We have a coin from the reign of Domitian with the legend HAIOC 
САРАПІС and other examples inscribed on stone and on amulets. 
We find dedications to Zebs "НМос uéyag Lé panic. But it is with 
Caracalla, as Abd el Mohsen el Khachab correctly points out, that 
a quite new identification with the Imperial Cult takes place as part 
of the iconography of imperial unity. Certainly xoouoxpátop occurs 
first in this reign. The origin of the term was undoubtedly in Mithra- 
ism, but here the reference was to a plural of косрокрӣторес̧, seven 
in number who controlled the seven planets. In consequence "НМос 
became the коснокр@тор par excellence and supreme. But the inscrip- 
tion discovered in the baths of Caracalla and published in 1912, 
reads in its restored form: eig Zeug Хброллс "НМос KoopoKxpatwp Aveikn- 
toc. Thus we have a witness to a syncretism that has absorbed not 
only Mithraism, but both Zeus and Sarapis into the universalism of 
Sol Invictus that embraces all divinities. Moreover the identification 
of this divinity with Caracalla is of uttermost important for the devel- 
opment of the iconography of imperial power begun by Septimius 
Severus and realised by Caracalla. 

We find moreover, as with his father, no attempt to invoke Isis 
specifically as the consort of Sarapis and to identify king and queen 


(1919), pp. 313-328 cited in Frend (1965), p. 327 and p. 344; Abd el Mohsen el 
Khachab, 6 KapákoAAoc косрократар, in 77 EgArch, 47 (1961), pp. 119-133; SHA 
Caracalla, 9,10; BMC 5, схххій апа CAH xii 356-357; See also J. Réville, La réli- 
gion й Rome sous les Sévéres, (Paris: Leroux 1886), рр. 30-35, 210-283. 

® Abd el Mohsen el Khachab (1961), p. 125. 

56 Takacs (1995), р. 117. 

# Abd el Mohsen el Khachab (1961), р. 127. 

58 Cumont and Canet (1919), рр. 316-317. 

© Cumont (1919), pp. 313-316. 
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as the incarnation of these deities specifically. Rather Julia Domna, 
Caracalla’s mother, derives her significance from Caracalla as косџо- 
кратер: she thus becomes identifiable with "НМос aveixntoc, and 
therefore with Sarapis. We have in the Alexandrian Museum an 
inscription that links the title of Julia Domna as mater castrorum with 
Caracalla’s newly combined titles. Julia is й ufytnp tov бу[:кўтоу] 
otpatonédov.”” 

The iconographic shift with its implied theology was to find sup- 
port in contemporary philosophy of religion. The origins of that phi- 
losophy, which was to develop into fully fledged Neoplatonism with 
Plotinus, were undoubtedly within the imperial establishment itself. 
Julia Domna was to prove to be the major influence in providing 
for the construction of a philosophy of nature and of history that 
would legitimate the ideology of the divine emperor in its specifically 
Severan form. 


ТА 2.1.2. A philosophy justifying the religious synthesis 

What also characterised the conceptual shift that it would be no 
exaggeration to describe as the Severan Reformation was a self-con- 
scious quest for a philosophy of religion that would legitimate that 
revolution. Several denarii depict Julia Domna, wife of Septimius 
Severus, as й фідбсофос. She appears draped with hair raised and 
coiled at the back, and with the legend ГУМА AVGVSTA. Isis 
prefigures on the obverse, with Horus at her breast and with the 
legend SAECVLI FELICITAS S.C. (Plate 33)."! 

In the literary sources Julia emerges as concerned with a philo- 
sophical circle that she gathered around her, whilst she herself 
remained actively engaged in the affairs of state. Dio records that, 
when Plautianus became hostile, *she began to study philosophy on 
account of this (й цім adth Ф1Лософеїу бій, tadt’ ђрбото) and to con- 
sort with sophists (кої софістоїс cvvnpépevev).""? She was in charge 
of Septimius’ correspondence and this lead to her holding receptions 


? Н. Gauthier, Le Livre des Rois d'Égypte, (Paris: Institut Français d'Archéologie 
Orientale 1917), V p. 204 no. 26: . . .тӧу косрокрбтора М(бркоу) АФ(йМом) Xeovfipov 
'Avtovivov Парбікбу Méyiotov Bpetavvixov Méytotov l'epuavixóv Méyiotov Eotvyfi 
Edoeßfj Zeßaotov tov фідосйраллу xoi ‘lovAiav Adpvav LeBaothy thy pntépa tov 
дм Пкйтом) стротолебам Kai бєбу Leov[fipov] h тбАлс. 

" RIC 4,1 р. 170 no. 577 (Plate 9,9); р. 178 no. 645 (Plate 9,18); р. 209 по. 
865. See also Takacs (1995), р. 116. See also BMC 5, рр. 166-167, nos 75, 76, 
77 (Plate 28,18), nos 78-82. 

? Dio Cassius 76,7. 
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for prominent men, “but she still rather conducted philosophical dis- 
cussion with them (GAA’ й pév Kai petà тобтау Ett uA Xov ёфіЛосбфел).7° 
Certainly her role in these discussions was not a passive one. Philostratus 
describes how he is instructed, as a member of the circle around 
her (net£xovri бё pot тоб пері оттуу кокЛоо), to correct (Heraypayaı) 
the documents of memoirs (tàç d£Atoug tov олоруцибтоу) of the life 
of Apollonius of Tyanna.^ It is with an evaluation of the cultural 
and philosophical life of the Severan age, in which Julia Domna and 
indeed her niece Julia Mamaea after her had such interest, and its 
contribution to the imperial ideology, with which we must now be 
concerned. 


Part B. PAGAN ONroLociEs: GNosTICISM AND NEOPLATONISM 


We must now retrace our steps from the early second century until 
the third in order to unravel the revolution in philosophical specu- 
lation that paralleled the Severan revolution in the iconography and 
theology of the emperor's divinity. We saw in Chapter 2 the rela- 
tionship between Stoic ontology and political order as reflected in 
the Imperial Cult. Stoicism legitimated augury (2A 2), and Augustus’ 
augural act had produced the рах deorum which older, Republican 
religion had failed to secure (2A 3). Imperial order, as Lucan had 
expressed it, was but the restoration of ópBóg Aóyog from a natura 
discors (2A 4). Gnosticism developed some of its central themes in 
opposition to Stoicism, and some of those themes were negated by 
Neoplatonism. It is to the analysis of these developments that we 
now turn. 


7B 1. Stoic monism, Platonic dualism, and Gnosticism 


A sociology of knowledge of any system of ideas examines how such 
systems shape, reflect and maintain social order. We need not here 
enter into the complex philosophical discussion of whether all real- 
ity is socially constructed in a way that precludes any transcenden- 
tal (in the sense of cross cultural) logic governing claims to truth. At 
very least, we can maintain that social order reflects epistemological 


73 Ibid. 78,3. 
^ Philostratus, Vita Apollon., 3. 
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order without also maintaining that social order totally conditions epis- 
temological order. 

The social construction of reality that was created and maintained 
by a Stoic world view ordered the ideology of imperial society in 
the first and second centuries. Nature and society were one in a Stoic 
monism in which the Aöyog бубійветос permeated all things which it 
bound together into a rational and harmonious whole. Ultimate real- 
ity was not to be found beyond nature or society in some form of 
Platonic dualism. Ultimate reality, giving purpose and design to the 
universe, was to be found indissolubly bound up with matter in the 
Stoic pantheism. Thus the metaphysical counterpart of the imperial 
ideal found expression in Stoic monism. A cosmopolitan empire 
embraced all lesser societies in a rational imperial order that gave 
them unity and purpose. The individual had no free destiny of his 
own, but Fata could determine all things according to the providentia, 
єїшариєут, or npövora of the Aóyog ёудіб етос. Thus the freedom of 
the individual was denied by the rational purpose of the whole, and 
individual purpose dissolved into the purpose of the universe as a 
whole. The consuls or the emperor, performing their political func- 
tions on the one hand, would reduce to order a turbulent populace, 
and performing their religious ones on the other would through the 
auspicia set right a disturbed nature by securing through the state's 
religious rites the fax deorum. 

Such a collectivist view of human significance and destiny had 
however been challenged from Augustus! time onwards, as we shall 
now see, by an intense interest in personal immortality. Such an 
interest itself represented the resistance of the individual against being 
assigned an identity that only had meaning as part of a collectivist 
whole. There is a possible sociological explanation of this interest in 
the Principate itself. In a post-Republican age in which all political 
alternatives to military autocracy had been ruled out by the per- 
ceived necessity of Tacitus' pax et princeps, the minds of individuals 
sought refuge in the inner life. The quest for human significance 
was in the form of the quest for personal salvation. We turn there- 
fore firstly to a consideration of some representative expressions of 
the quest for personal salvation that initially challenged the collec- 
tivist imperial idea but which in Plotinus were finally to be recon- 
ciled with it. 
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7B l.l. Individual immortality and the Gnostic quest 

The belief in personal and individual immortality is perhaps the most 
unambiguous social indicator of the existence of a belief in individ- 
ual freedom, and, indeed, the ultimate significance of the individual 
against the social group. The individual soul, according to both 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus, survived death, but it would not survive 
the еклбрасіс or universal conflagration.” All matter, which is, accord- 
ing to the Stoic monism, simply a modification of the refined pneu- 
matic substance of the ultimate divine being, would return to its 
divine source and therefore cease to exist even in limited indepen- 
dence. Personal immortality was therefore relative. 

It is interesting to note that Stoicism's subordination of personal 
immortality to the unity of the cosmic whole reflected what we can 
deduce about faith in personal immortality at the time of the late 
republic and early empire from epigraphic and other evidence. We 
can see in the iconography of the Vatican Mausolea expressions of 
a religious response to the denial of religious individualism. 


7B 1.2. Individual immortality: the art of the Vatican Mausolea 

As Toynbee and Perkins pointed out in.their monumental study of 
the iconography of the excavated Vatican mausolea, the traditional 
funerary inscription, Dis Manibus, reflected an earlier view, shared 
also by the early Greek mystery religions, that the soul shed at death 
its personal characteristics to become reabsorbed into the half-divine 
(Di), half human, amorphous shades (Manes). 

But from about the middle of the first century B.C. we find clear 
definition given to the individual soul after death, as in Cicero's 
Somnium Scipionis, where Africanus, dwelling amongst the blessed dead 
in the Milky Way, “revealed himself to me (se ostendit mihi) in that 
shape (ea forma) better known to me from his portrait than from his 
person (ex imagine eius quam ex ipso erat notior). Along with Vergil’s 
description of the underworld in Aeneid 6, this unconditioned view 
of personal immortality replaced that expressed in СІ, 6, 4, 29609 
(cinis sum, cinis terra est, terra dea est, ergo mortua non sum), which was 


7 Diogenes Laertius, Succ. 7, 1156-157. 

7% Plutarch, De Comm. Notit. 36,5. 

7 J. Toynbee, and J. Ward Perkins, The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations, 
(London: Longmans Green 1956), рр. 109-117. 

78 Cicero, De Rep. 6,10 quoted Toynbee and Ward Perkins (1956), р. 110. 
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far closer to amorphous survival with no clearly defined personhood 
amongst the Di Manes. 

Toynbee and Ward Perkins were then able to interpret such images 
from the myths of Dionysius or of Neptune, represented in the dec- 
orations on sarcophagi or in frescoes on tombs themselves, as expres- 
sions of the hope of unqualified personal immortality. The depiction 
of Marcius Hermes or Marcia Felicitas is of the essential self that 
survives death. The presence of Hermes on the Persephone Mosaic 
shows that the myth has become allegorised as the soul’s journey to 
the underworld and its rebirth to eternal life.? Hermes is depicted 
holding the wand that reveals him to be psychopomos: he raises souls 
in Hades from their slumber. 

The development of Gnostic mythology also reflects this process 
of the individualisation of the amorphous world soul, to which indi- 
vidual souls do not simply return in order to obliterate their indi- 
viduality, but rather to realize it more fully. 


7B 1.3. Gnosticism as a rejection of political collectivism 

In Gnosticism the universal world soul of Stoicism is fragmented and 
becomes embodied and imprisoned in individuals. Furthermore, the 
process by which this comes about is not one of the divine order of 
a created world in which дрвос Aóyoc finds its embodiment. Creation 
is a disaster. It is Sophia cast out of the Pleroma who creates 
Ialdabaoth or the Demiurge, and who holds the souls of the pneu- 
тайкої in bondage to the irrational and prevents their ascension to 
the unity of the Pleroma.?? 

Interpreted within a sociology of knowledge perspective, Gnostic 
metaphysics denies the goodness or rationality of the imperial ideal 
and opposes the subordination of the individual to the imperial whole. 
Souls are impregnated into matter by Sophia where they are impris- 
oned by the Demiurge whose belief that he is the sole creator of a 
rational and good order is illusion and therefore error. Metaphysical 
stance was translated into social organisation in that the pneumatikoi 
experienced ecstasy so that at least some Gnostic assemblies were 
charismatic and prophetic.! It was as we argued against an early 


? Toynbee and Ward Perkins (1956), pp. 114-117. 

9" See e.g. Hypostasis of the Archons, II, 95-97, in Nag Hammadi Library in English, 
(Ed.) J.M. Robinson, (Leiden: Brill 1988), p. 168. 

*' С. Filoramo, A History of Gnosticism. (Oxford: Blackwell 1990), chapter 11. 
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charismatic group that Clement of Rome addressed his contra-cultural 
construction of Church Order as a Christianised version of imper- 
ial Order (4B 3). 

We shall now see how the late second century developments in 
Hellenistic philosophy represent changes in the understanding of the 
political structure of the pagan empire. We shall then be in a posi- 
tion, in Part C, to trace how such changes in understanding were 
not without effect in shaping the continuing development of Church 
Order, as the latter interacted in terms of contra-cultural response 
to the changes in the surrounding pagan cultural ambience. 


7B 2. Plotinus, the One: imperial unity as Sol Invictus 


The need for Roman society to address this alternative construction 
of social reality that threatened to nihilate its conception of the good- 
ness and rationality of the imperial ideal, clearly predated the rise 
of Neoplatonism, at least in its final development by Plotinus (A.D. 
204—270). Indeed both Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus’ teacher,? Clement 
of Alexandria, Irenaeus, and Pseudo-Hippolytus all reflected a com- 
mon intellectual strategy of reducing the chaos of aeonic conflict and 
strife by means of a metaphysical order that was the counterpart to 
the social order that they supported whether in Church or in State.” 
Plotinus was to represent the final nihilation of a plurality of origi- 
nators (&pxovtec) as the creator of the material world when he insists 
on only three origins (брусі) or first principles, namely the One, 
Mind, and Soul: 


It is unnecessary to go in search for different origins (Єф' étépas фруйс 
iévox) but rather to have established this One, and then after the One 
(тб "Ем), Thought (Nov), which the One conceived first by thinking 
(uet’ сто Kai tò voodv лрфтос), then after Thought, Soul (eita Ҹоу 
ретй Nodv), for this is the order of Nature (otn yàp табло калі, фослу). 
No more than these nor fewer are to be found in the intelligible world 
(Ev тф уоттф). 
Enneads ЇЇ, 9,1,13-16 


® Porphyry, Vit. Plotin., 3,13-16. 

8 A. Brent, Hippolytus and the Roman Church in the Third Century: Communities 
in Tension before the Emergence of a Monarch-Bishop, in Suppl. VCh. 31 (Leiden: 
EJ. Brill 1995), pp. 492-501; /dem. The Circle of Julia Domna and Christian 
Heresiology, StEphAug 50 (1995), pp. 237-248. 
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But these йрхаї are linked in an unbroken chain of being. Their 
divergence is due only to the secondary character of Noög and Yoxń 
as part of a chain of being, derivative from the ultimate One as its 
first beginning. Their “generation” does not result in their possess- 
ing different natures. 

We may thus regard the rise of Plotinian Neo-Platonism as a 
symptom rather than a cause of a fundamental shift in intellectual 
perspective in terms of which society as well as the cosmos was now 
to be understood. That perspective was influenced by Gnosticism in 
the sense of a reactive influence. Gnosticism had fed off the rise of 
individualism that fragmented the world-soul of Stoicism and thus 
deprived that philosohpy of its ability to create a social reality that 
legitimated the political unity of the imperial ideal. The quest for 
personal immortality itself could be read as the individual seeking 
refuge in the inner life and its hopes and possibilities when all social 
and political alternatives were closed by a seemingly “inevitable” mil- 
itary autocracy to which there were no real constitutional alterna- 
tives. Neoplatonism, in its emphasis on an inner experience that lead 
the individual to unity with the origin or apxn of all Order, politi- 
cal or cosmic, thus sought to restore a reconstructed imperial ideal. 

We have seen that the iconographical expression of the political 
ideology of divi Augusti developed under the Severans into a syn- 
cretistic religious universalism expressed in terms of Sol Invictus that 
embraced Isis and Sarapis and their legitimations of political power 
through their incarnation in Egyptian kings and queens. Caracalla 
as косџрокрӣтор was a representation of Sol Invictus to whom Jupiter- 
Sarapis had given the globe of the world as a symbol of Aetemitas.** 
There were good Platonic reasons, which Neoplatonism was to 
develop, for using the Sun as an icon of the ultimate principle of 
reality. As a symbol of universalism the worship of the Sun could 
incorporate into a single syncretistic pantheon the attributes and 
virtues of the major deities of the Empire both East and West, just 
as the sun's light unites the disparate objects of the phenomenal 
world into an intelligible whole. Plotinus developed the Aristotelian 
theme of the first unmoved mover that is the highest Good: 


The sun too is a model (kai лорбёғлуро 6 Hog) since it is like а cen- 
tre in relation to the light (слер kai кёутроу фу прос тб Pac) it comes 


# Abd el Mohsen el Khachab (1961), pp. 128-129. 
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from and it depends on it (&утртпцёуоу прос adtov); for the light is 
everywhere with it and is not cut off from it (navtaxod уобу pet’ adtod 
кої оок @лотётитүтол); even if you want to cut it off on one side (xàv 
блотереїу &BeAnong ёлі Өбтера), the light remains with the sun (npög tov 
NAıöv ёст тб gw). And how is everything else directed towards it (тё 
бё бо лаута прос abtd пос̧;)? Soulless things are directed towards soul 
(Й tà цем булоо. прос woxiv) and soul to the Good through the intel- 
lect (ууй 82 прос оото бій моб). 
Enneads 1,7,1,25-2,1-3.9 


We find the social reality of the imperial ideal here reflected in onto- 
logy, in which the imperial centre moves the whole which depends 
on it for its unity and purpose. The development of concepts of 
political order, philosophical theology, and religious syncretism are 
thus proceeding pari-passu. But Plotinus was not without his second 
and early third century antecedents, some of whom we will now 
examine. 


7B 3. Plotinus? predecessors: Apuleius and Plutarch 


Plotinus was the product of a cultural milieu obsessed with the con- 
struction of order in any sphere, history, nature, society or philoso- 
phy, in terms of reality and goodness granted by a process of derivation 
from an ultimate origin. We shall examine specifically the Platonising 
of Aristotle's first unmoved Mover in Apuleius’ De Mundo, written 
around A.D. 140, and Plutarch's Platonic justification for the Isis 
myth (cire. A.D. 104). In the former we shall note specifically an 
assimilation of ontological structure with political structure. Here was 
not simply the seed-bed from which the Neoplatonism of Plotinus 
was to grow, but also the justification for the religious syncretism 
united into a solar monotheism of which imperial power was the 
political expression. 


7B 3.1. Plotinus? predecessors: novapxia and the De Mundo 

Peterson followed Jaeger in stressing the origins of the term povapxyia 
in Aristotle's Metaphysics 14. Clearly &pxń means both “rule” and “first 
principle,” and thus unites political philosophy with ontology. Peterson’s 
further example of the relationship between ontology and political 
ideology came from the pseudepigraphic Aristotelian text De Mundo? 


85 See also 11,3,18: шо àv Й ЙМлос, návta tà бл’ отой фото. 
** Peterson (1935), рр. 16-17. 
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This text is of great significance for understanding the intellectual 
background in which, as in Plotinus, Aristotle’s unmoved mover has 
been synthesised with the Neoplatonic One. Indeed, this pseudepi- 
graphic work has arguably Apuleius as its true author, and thus its 
date would be about A.D. 140, Apuleius having been born around 
A.D. 125.7 In chapter 6 the author asks how God as the unmoved 
first principle can move the world. He begins with the good Platonic 
principle that the individual nature of anything is not self-sufficient 
(оббеціа бё póc adth kað’ tavthv ёсту о®т@рктс) and is deprived of 
the means of its own preservation (£pnuwdeice тїс ёк tovtov cotn- 
ріас). God is therefore “the Preserver of all things that really exist 
(Хотђр u£v yap бутос and&vtwv oti) and the Begetter of all things 
throughout the world in whatever way they are composed (kai yevétwp 
tov ONWOÖNNOTE kata tovde tov KOopov соутеЛооџёуоу 6 бєбс; De Mundo 
6,20-22).” 

But how is God to be understood as moving the world if matter 
is eternal? God, as Aristotle had argued, could not act upon the 
world as an efficient cause. The author therefore assures us that God 
“does not endure weariness like a living thing that works by its own 
labour and toil (об unv adtovpyod Kai Enınövov (фо к@нотоу onopévov)." 
God rather “uses an unfailing potency (&AAG Svvaneı урфиємос atpbtw) 
through which he becomes master of even those things which seem 
far from him (8v Ag xoi «àv порра бокобутоу єїмал nepıyiveran; 6, 397b 
23-24)" 

But how is the operation of such a power or potency to be under- 
stood? Apuleius has already began to answer such a question by 
means of a political analogy as his mind conceives the operation in 
terms of mastery (tov nóppo бокобутоу єїмал mepryivetat). God occu- 
pies “the highest and first seat (тђу pèv обу буотбто кой лротпу Едром 
aùtòç ЄЛоуєу) and, as Most High, is enthroned on the highest sum- 
mit of all heaven (бототӧс̧ te... &xpotátn корофӣ тоб сбуломтос ёүка- 
віброрбуос odpavod).” According to Plato, the inability of matter 
to reflect or participate in the Forms led to its ambiguity and to 
its inability to be known. But Apuleius will now liken the distance 
between objects and God as the cause of a weakness and incom- 


” For a discussion and full bibliography, see A. Marchetta, L'Autenticità Apuleiana 
del De Mundo, (Rome: Japadre Editore L'Aquila 1991) cf. G. Reale and A.P. Bos, 
Il trattato sul Cosmo per Alessandro attribuito ad Aristotele, in Temi metafisici e 
problemi del pensiero, in Set 42 (1995), pp. 29-57. 
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prehensibility that is accompanied by confusion, which also has the 
sense of political disorder. He continues: 


Therefore the earth and the things on earth seem (бло үй kai тй ёлі үйс 
Eoıkev), in their great distance from the sustaining help that comes from 
God (év &noctáoet nAstotn tis ёк Oeod бута GoeAsiac), to be weak and 
incoherent (&o0evfi koi &xaté&AANAa єїмол) and filled with great distur- 
bance (koi zoAAfg ресто тароҳӣс). Nevertheless (об unv GAA), to the 
extent that the divine by its nature penetrates the whole (кабв' ócov éni 
nav бикуєїсдал лёфоке то Өєїоу), it happens in consequence that the 
spaces we ourselves occupy and those above us (kai ёлі tà Huds Opoiws 
ovpPaiver tä te опер Nuc) to a greater or lesser exent participate in his 
sustaining help to the degree that are nearer or farther from God 
(котё tò Éyytov te кой noppwrepw веоб HAAAov te Kai ttov GpeAciag peta- 
Aaußavovto). 
De Mundo 6, 397b 30-35 


Apuleius, for Plato’s reasons, cannot allow that God can work directly 
(adtovpyeiv) on earthly things when these are “neither beautiful 
(кадбу) nor well-formed (єбоупиом)." God's power “is seated in heaven 
(п Ev obpav@ Öbvanız tSpvpévn), and is even to those things that are 
in greatest separation from it (koi toig nAeiotov àqeotnkóow) ... the 
cause of the preservation of them all (sbunacıv aitiog уіметол соттріос; 
6, 398a 1—4)” 

But clearly Apuleius now has a problem. If God's power cannot 
“penetrate and flow through (dinKkovoa xoi porroa)” what is neither 
колбу nor єбсупиоу, how can the pia apxn preserve the whole? It is 
here, as Peterson pointed out, that the metaphysical problem becomes 
identical with a political problem. How does, for example, the Great 
King of Persia govern an empire? His rules and commands are 
unseen and unheard directly, and he himself 15 concealed within his 
lofty palace. It is through a hierarchy of officials that his unseen will 
penetrates. Peterson contrasted this picture with that of Aristotle for 
whom, in Metaphysics 12, the question whether there are many or 
one first principle 15 still а real one, just as for him the political 
question as to whether the political world should be one of a collec- 
tion of autonomous &pxaí in the form of autonomous city states, or 
whether these belonged in the one Empire of Philip and Alexander.® 


88 Peterson (1935), р. 19: “Für Aristoteles ist der kosmische Monarch der im 
Konflikt der Gewalten (&pxoi) als der Eine trotzig und plastisch Hervortretende, 
bei dem Autor der Schrift von der Welt tritt der Monarch dagegen grade nicht 
hervor, sondern er bleibt verborgen in den Gemächern seines Palastes, er bleibt 
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The sharpest analogy used by Apuleius is of the sentinels with 
light-signals: 


So great is the order, (тособтос бё у 6 кӧсџос̧) and most of all of the 
signal lights (кої бота ту фрокторіфу) which are set alight in suc- 
cession (Kata S1ndoxäg порсєобутоу) by each other (dAANAoıg) from the 
borders of the empire (ёк лербтоу tfjg бфруйс) to Susa and Ecbatana, 
(шеурі Lobowv Kai 'ExBotávov) so that the Great King gets to know the 
same day every new occurence in Asia (ote tov BaciAéo yryvdoxetv 
avOnpepov navra tà Ev тў’ Aoi колуооруобиємо). 
De Mundo 6, 398a 31-35 


God does not have need of others and so in this respect Apuleius 
admits that his analogy breaks down. But like a Monarch causing 
his commands to be obeyed, his power executed his will because the 
being who is pure act can realise the potency of all things in accord- 
ance with his design: 


It is of greater awe and more fitting in dignity (ceuvórepov дё xoi 
прелобёстєроу adtov цім) that God should have his throne in the high- 
est place (éni тїс дматбто ydpac іӧрӧсдол), but that his power, pene- 
trating throughout the whole universe (tijv ё ё0уошу бій тоб съртоутос 
xócpov dinkovoav), should move the sun and moon (Mov te xweiv Kai 
сєдЛупу) and rotate the whole heaven (xoi tov n&vta obpavov nepicyetv), 
and become the cause of preservation for the things on earth (оїтібу 
te yiveodaı «oic ёлі тїс уйс owtnpiac). God has no need of intervention 
and aid which comes from others (oddév yàp ёлітеҳуйсєос dei koi оппресіас 
tfjg лар’ ётёроу) as with those who rule us require many hands (слер 
toig nap’ huiv &pxovoi тїс noAvxeipiag) because of their weakness (бій 
thv doßeverav), but this is the most divine property (AAG тобто Йу то 
Өғлӧтотоу), to realise all kinds of Forms with ease and with simple 
movement (tò petà ростоутс Kai AnAfig кіуйсєфо navrodanüg dxoteAeiv 
idéac)... 
De Mundo 6, 398b 6-14 


We see, therefore, in the mid-second century, a clear reflection in 
Apuleius’ De Mundo of an Aristotelian cosmology that produces a 
theology that is highly anthropomorphic. The result of the anthro- 
pomorphism is to make Aristotle service a political philosophy that 


ungesehen und verhüllt wie der Spieler des Marionettentheaters. Sichtbar ist nur 
die Macht (ббмоціс), die in der Welt wirksam ist, doch die Gewalt, die dahinter- 
steht, ist unsichtbar. Diese eben angedeuteten Verschiedenheiten sind nicht nur 
darum lehrreich, weil sie Ausdruck einer anderen Zeit und einer anderen politi- 
schen Situation sind, sondern weil sie zugleich zeigen, dass die letzte Formulierung 
der Einheit eines metaphysischen Weltbildes von der Entscheidung für eine der poli- 
tischen Einheits-Móglichkeiten immer mit- und vorbestimmt ist." 
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celebrates an eastern imperial ideal. That ideal involves povapyia 
justified in terms of an ultimate principle in nature that gives coher- 
ence, movement, and finally, when suitably -Platonised, reality to the 
Whole. Apuleius finds himself making such Platonising comments 
when he envisages, as a result of the signal given by the unseen Ruler 
and Progenitor, all nature “revealing one thousand Forms (nupiag 
ібёос dvapaivoved) and again concealing them (te koi naAıv длокрот- 
tovco) from the one first principle (ёк prac брус). 99 Such a Platonis- 
ing we find in Plotinus where Plato’s ultimately real One in which 
the Forms are found has become identified with Aristotle’s first prin- 
ciple. Clearly the cultural background in which Plotinus and Neo- 
Platonism flourished was one that looked for an epistemological 
justification of imperial unity. 

We shall take Plutarch’s treatment of the Isis myth as our second 
example of Hellenistic philosophy legitimating religious universalism. 


7B 3.2. Plutarch’s Platonism in De Iside et Osiride 

There are no analogies between a Platonic ontology in the cosmos 
and divine rulers on earth in this treatise. Indeed Plutarch was a 
great sceptic regarding ruler-worship in his Life of Demetrius.°° Most 
significantly, in his Romulus, he denied the literal truth of Romulus’ 
assumption into heaven. However, he was prepared to conceive 
that virtue could make the emperor divine so that the good ruler, 
as the Living Logos (ёруоҳос Aóyoc), would incarnate vönog on earth. 
As he says: 


For God punishes (veueoQ yàp ò Gedc) those who imitate (toig @лтош- 
povuévoig) thunders (Вроутёс) and lightning bolts (kai kepavvoòç) and 
rays of the sun (xoi актімовоМас), but he is pleased with those who are 
zealous for his virtue and make themselves like the good and humane 
(todg ёё thy Apernv InAodvrag abtod Kai прос to каЛом Kai фідбувролом 
&qQopotobvtag Eavtods HSdpevoc). 

Ad principem ineruditum 781 A, 3 


“The ruler is the image of God who orders the world (üpxwv 8’ eikwv 
веоб тоб navra косуобутос)," but only because “law is the function of 


89 De Mundo, 6, 399a 30-35: бтам обу ò лбутоу үєрфу TE koi yevétop, ббратос 
Ov GAA nAnv Лоусиф, onunvy лас фосєї petaEd odpavod TE Kai уйс eepouévn, 
Kıveitaı л@ёсо. evderexas бу кбкЛоїс Kai népaow idiots, noté рёу d—-aviCopévn, noté 
бё фолуорёут, роріос ібёос dvagaivovede TE кої лому блокролтохса ёк шӣс бруйс. 

% Plutarch, Demetrius, 10,2-4; 11,1; 12,1; and 13,1-2 cf. G. Chesnut, The Ruler 
and the Logos, іп ANRW 11,16,2, pp. 1321-1324. 
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the ruler (vönog 8’ йруоутос épyov)," and in turn “justice is the end of 
law (бікт . . . vouov téAog есті)."??! But in giving a cosmic significance 
to Isis and Osiris in terms of a Platonic ontology he was unwittingly 
participating in the movement that, some ninety years later, was to 
lead to the place of Isis and Osiris in Severan universalism. His modi- 
fication of the theology of ruler-worship was not to be successful. 

Plutarch identifies Osiris with Sarapis as the consort of Isis. He 
reads their names *both as belonging to one God and to one power 
(бифо 5’ Evög веоб Kai pric 6ovópuenc)."?? Plutarch however firmly held 
that both Osiris and Isis had been originally purely mortal rulers, 
albeit heroic ones, whom legend had exalted after their deaths. Yet 
he will attribute significance to the Isis myth and cult as an allegory 
of Platonist philosophical truth. 

The end of the religion of Isis is “the knowledge of the first and 
sovereign and intelligible god (n тоб npátov xoi коріо» Kai vontod 
yvGoic) which the goddess (Isis) beseeches us to seek since he exists 
beside her and associates with her (ду fj Qed¢ napakakei Сттеїу лор’ 
abti xoi pet’ adtijg бута Kai ovvovta).” Her shrine, the Iseion, by its 
very name, “promises both knowledge and understanding of what 
exists (émayyéAAetar кой yv@ou xoi eino tod бутос)" since it is the 
shrine of “those who know the real (еісорёуоу то бу). 

The creation and constitution of the world for Plutarch is a mix- 
ture of opposing forces (ueuevyuévn yàp h todde тоб Kdopov yéveot koi 
6061061; £5 évavtiwv). For proper Platonic reasons however, all pow- 
ers are not equal, but final control is with the better (o uiv ісосдғуфу 
боудџеоу, GAA тїс BeAtiovog tò xpátog ёстіу). The bad (tiv gadAnv 
бомарл) “is always fighting against the better (kai прос thv PeAtiova 
dei босроҳодсау).” There is however a principle of order, both in 
the soul and in Nature when in harmony, and this is Intelligence 
(voto) and Reason (Aóyoc) as the Ruler (nyeu@v) and Sovereign (коріос) 
of all that is Good (tov брістоу лбутоу). That principle of univer- 
sal Order Plutarch identifies with Osiris as the soul of the world. 
The order of the world is therefore “the efflux of Osiris (&xoppoi) 
and his reflected image (kai eixcv)."?* 


91 Ad princip. inerudit. 780 Е, 3. 

® De Is. et Osir. 376 A, 61. 

38 Ibid. 352 A, 2. 

% Ibid. 371 A, 49: èv цім обу тӯ yoxi voög кой Aóyoc б tàv брістам лбутоу HyYELOV 
Kai кбріос "Осіріс боту, бу Sé үй Kai луєбиоті Kai Фботі Kal obpav Kal ёотроц то 
тетаурбуду Kai коӨєстпкӧс̧ Kai Dytaivov буроло Kal красесї Kai nepıödoıg "Ooípióog 
блорроћ Kai єїкфу Eupaıvonevn. 
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If Osiris is voðç in yuyn, from where has the body of the world 
come? Following the myth, we could say that it comes from Horus 
who is the offspring of Osiris and Isis, although often Plutarch speaks 
as if this could be Osiris himself.” Typhon frequently dismembers 
the body of Osiris, though his soul, and therefore the soul of the 
world, remains indestructible. It is Isis who puts the dismembered 
body back together again. Plutarch allegorises as follows: 


Isis is in fact the female power of nature (й үйр ?*loig ёст цім tò тїс 
фосєос 05Av) and is receptive of every form of generation (кої ёєктікӧу 
anaong yevéceoc), in accord with what she is called by Plato the gen- 
tle nurse and the all-receptive (кобо тівпут кої navdexhg опо tod ПАбтоуос̧), 
and by most people she has been called countless names (оло бё тфу 
NOAA@V popióvupuog KerAntaı), since, because of the force of Reason, 
she turns herself into this thing or that and is receptive of all manner 
of'shapes and forms (бій: то nácog то тоб Aóyov трелорёут uopoàg ёёҳесдол 
кой ібёос). 
De Iside et Osinde 372 E, 53 
The world here, seen under the aspect of Isis, receives the Forms 
from уобс or Aöyog that is Lord Osiris. 

At another point, in a method that proceeds by a variety of analo- 
gies and not by a hermeneutic that is systematic theology, Isis is 
seen as the means by which the vobg or Aöyog is restored to a world 
that has become dismembered and chaotic. It is Horus, their mutual 
offspring, on whom she impressed the eternal forms of things as he 
represents in the allegory matter that cannot maintain its eternity. 
As Plutarch says in explanation of Isis wandering to collect and 
reassemble the dismembered body of Osiris: 


. for that which really is and is perceptible and good (tò yàp бу Kai 
vontov koi буоббу) is far stronger than destruction and change (фдорёс̧ 
Kai petaPoAfic креїттбу ёстіу). The images from it with which the sen- 


sible and corporeal is impressed (0с 8’ дл’ абтоб тб оіобттђу Kai сюратікоу 
eikövog ёкн@ттєтол), and the relations, forms and likenesses which this 


% In 373 A, 54 we are informed that the world or Horus оок оїбїос 008’ &тоӨйс 
ооё’ &фбортос, ВАА’ бетүєућс̧ фу but also that, in 374 E, 57, роводоуобої thv 
"Осірібос woxhv aldıov єїмол кой ёфдортоу, то бё oôpa noA xig болбу кої афоуібеу 
tov Тофома ... Horus would therefore be from a Platonic point of view, а far bet- 
ter representative of the world of matter bearing the Forms but dismembered by 
Typhon. But Plutarch could not change too arbitrarily the myth in favour of his 
philosophical theology, and was exploring analogies rather than engaging in sys- 
tematic theology. See also C. Panagopoulos, Vocabulaire et mentalité dans les 
Moralia de Plutarque, in Dialogues d'histoire ancienne 3 (= Annales Littéraires de l'Université 
de Besangon, 1977), рр. 197-235. 
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takes upon itself (kai Adyoug кой єїдт Kai оролбтптас dvaAapPaven), like 
impressions of seals in wax (кавалер év Knp@ oppayidec), are not per- 
manent and lasting (обк dei diapévovow), but disorder and disturbance 
overtakes them (GAAG xatadanßaveı бё &taKxtov абтас Kai TapayHdes), 
being driven hither from the upper reaches (évtad0e. тїс Ava убрас 
фледпЛошбуоу) and fighting against Horus (kai paydpevov прос tov *Qpov), 
whom Isis brings forth as the image, perceived by the senses, of the 
perceptible world (öv° Iig єїкбуа tod vontod кбоцо» aioðntòv бута yevve). 
De Iside et Osiride 373 А-В, 54 


The details of the mythology whose imagery Plutarch wishes to fol- 
low does not exactly license the philosophical account that he wishes 
to derive from it by means of allegory. Perhaps we might follow 
Plutarch’s Platonic logic to its proper conclusion, as we shall argue 
Neoplatonism did, with some modification to the mythology. Horus, 
whom Isis brings forth from their union, is the image not so much 
of the perceptible world, but rather the ғікфу aioßntög of which she, 
as the mother of Horus, is the ғікфу vontóc. Isis now becomes truly 
an єїкфу of Osiris-Sarapis, “of the sovereign and intelligible first prin- 
ciple (tod тратою Kai коріо» Kai vontod).” 

Clearly Plutarch was developing an ontology that reflected a view 
of social order to which his resistance to the absolutism of a divine 
emperor was otherwise opposed. But the quest for a social order 
controlled and legitimated by a first principle from which all power, 
goodness, and order were ultimately derived, and represented by 
Osiris, is clearly reflected in his speculation. Resistance to that order 
was of a power, personified as Typhon, which was “the bad that is 
always fighting against the better (thy padAnv ... прос thv BeAtiova 
феї Svopayodoav).” 

Certainly Isis behaves, in the preceding quotation, like the nature 
that we saw in Apuleius’ De Mundo,” “revealing one thousand Forms 
(uvpiag iéas dvagaivovoa) and again concealing them (te koi naAıv 
&nokpórtovoo)." Osiris clearly represents the Ruler and Progenitor 
of All (6 лбутоу fyyeuóv te Kai yevétwp) who actualises in nature the 
variety of potential Forms from the one first principle (ёк jiàg @руйс). 
Half-real matter for a Platonist is always intractable in terms of the 
Forms, but Plutarch’s language has a far closer fit than Plato’s to the 
social world of Roman imperialism. Osiris as first principle and Isis 
as the єїкфу vontixóg are far more active and directive in maintain- 


7 Apuleius De Mundo 6, 399 а 30-35 (7B 3.1). 
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ing order, like Aristotle’s first principle, than Plato originally conceived 
his transcendent world to be. Thus Plutarch’s reflections interconnect 
with a religious and philosophical culture out of which Neoplatonism 
was to develop, and which was to represent also the philosophical 
basis for the Severan iconography of divine imperial order. 

But how was the development of both Church Order, and the 
Christian theology that was likewise to reflect social order now to 
proceed? We shall see that the counter-culture developed here too 
as the reversed image of the pagan culture that it confronted. 


Part С. SociaL ORDER AND THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 


Plutarch had claimed the wise men or софої of the history of Greek 
philosophy as witnesses to the religion of Isis, and its justifying onto- 
logy. “The most wise men of the Greeks bear witness (uaptvpodoww 
бё Kai тфу 'EAAQvov oi софітотої), Solon, Thales, Plato, Eudoxus, 
Pythagoras (ZóAov OaA‘ic ПЛблом Еббобос Поваубрас)... who came 
to Egypt and consorted with their priests (eig Atyuntov афікбиємої Kai 
ovyyevópevoi toig lepedow).””” There was more to this claim than 
simply an appeal to the authority of the past in order to substanti- 
ate a religious claim. 

The world of the late second century, of Irenaeus and the Hippolytan 
school no less than Hellenistic historiographers such as Diogenes 
Laertius or Philostratus in his Vita Apolloni, was concerned even 
before Plotinus came to Rome (c. 244 A.D.) with the quest for a 
single historical &pxń for the true philosophy or the true religion. 
Plotinus and even Ammonius Saccas can thus be seen as products 
of the quest for a single àpyfj ordering not only the cosmos, but 
human history and human society. The most valid philosophy or 
religion will not simply be the most ancient, but the one from which 
all other philosophies or religions are derived whether as logical 
developments or as logical corruptions. 

Both Diogenes Laertius and Philostratus were to deny Plutarch's 
claim for Egypt as providing in Isis worship, or rather in the onto- 
logy of which it was an allegory, the ultimate historical &pyf of phi- 
losophy as the criterion of its truth. For Diogenes philosophy had 


Ibid. 354 Е 10. 
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to be a wholly Greek phenomenon and the софої quite independent 
of such non-Greek influence. For Apollonius the Egyptians were to 
be quite unworthy and the true &pxń was to be found in the Indian 
gymnosophists. We shall show a similar concern for the üpxn of the 
Christian community and its theology in expressions of the theory 
of the apostolic succession that characterised the later second and 
early third century (7C 1). 

We shall seek (7C 2) to place the theological development of the 
Trinity, as finally derived from а povapyia or first principle, in the 
contra-cultural context of the growth of a pagan, Neoplatonic onto- 
logy that restored cosmic order in the face of the chaos of a Gnostic 
world view. The growth of Christian theology, we shall argue, no 
less reflected the social order of the Christian community as had the 
growth of a theological justification of imperial order. 


7C 1. Irenaeus and Pseudo- Hippolytus: биадохаї &nootóAov 


Irenaeus produced his episcopal succession list for Rome, and argued, 
from this one example, that all valid churches had valid doctrine 
that ultimately was derived from the apostle or apostles that initi- 
ated the succession. All heresy was derived from the doctrine of 
Simon Magus and his successors.” These had dindoxai or successiones 
in teaching office that, despite apparent variety and conflict, made 
them dependent upon and derived from this common origin. It was 
insufficient to simply attribute their origin to distinct Hellenistic philo- 
sophical schools, though this was more historically accurate. A sin- 
gle origin that was not apostolic was essential for the intellectual 
credibility of an argument in the context of a culture obsessed with 
social, cultural, political and ontological unity. 

Pseudo-Hippolytus and his group within that collection of groups 
that formed the Roman éxxAnoia of the late second and early third 
century pursued an argument formally similar to that of Irenaeus.” 
But Pseudo-Hippolytus perfected the more embryonic Neo-Platonic 


98 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., 1,23, 1-2; II, Praef. 1: “... et progenitoris ipsorum doc- 
trinam, Simonis Magi Samaritani, et omnium eorum, qui successerunt ei, manifes- 
tavimus... omnes a Simone haeretici initia sumentes .. . et differentias ipsorum et 
doctrinas et successiones adnotavimus ..." Ш, Praef: “Agressi sumus autem nos, 
arguentes eos a Simone, patre omnium haereticorum, et doctrinas et successiones 
manifestare . . ." 


^ Brent (1995), Hippolytus, chapters 6-7. 
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argument of the latter that justified or refuted ideas in terms of trac- 
ing their ultimate historical origin. Contrary to Irenaeus, the heretical 
schools do not go back to Greek philosophy, as Simon Magus applied 
it to Christianity, but to the Greek philosophers themselves, whose 
ultimate origin is in the snake worship of the Naasenes. 

Plato erred when, according to Timaeus 22 b 4, he derived Solon’s 
teaching from an Egyptian priest. He did not inquire further for the 
true àpxń which he would have found to be the serpent-worship 
characterising all pagan religion. Furthermore the Hippolytan school, 
in its chronographic concerns shared by Julius Africanus and des- 
tined to be continued by Eusebius, reflected the quest for an ulti- 
mate origin by means of which the teaching of Moses and Abraham 
could be shown to be older than either Greek philosophy or pagan 
religion and thus more real. This was the conclusion that the par- 
allel lists of Olympiads, Roman Consuls, Patriarchs etc. were intended 
to establish.' 

As such, the concerns of Christian writers such as Irenaeus and 
those of the Hippolytan school reflected a historiography that they 
held in common with such imperial writers as Philostratus or even 
Diogenes Laertius, who formed part of the circle of Julia Domna, 
to whom the former dedicated the Vita Apolloni shortly after her 
death (A.D. 217). Philostratus is determined to show that the ulti- 
mate origin of philosophy is not in Egyptian religion but in the 
Indian gymnosophists. Laertius will deny such an extraneous origin, 
and will argue instead that philosophy was a purely Greek phe- 
nomenon whose origin was in the golden age when the twelve wise 
men lived. "?! 


7C 1.1. Diogenes Laertius and philosophical origins 

Laertius uses the concept of біабохй to demonstrate the cultural 
purity of Hellenistic philosophy, as does Pseudo-Hippolytus regard- 
ing purity of orthodox doctrine handed down by those who share 
in the teaching and hierocratic біадоуй of bishops. In order to demon- 
strate the validity of conflicting schools of Greek philosophy, Laertius 
has to come to terms with the existence of basically four біабохаї, 


100 A. Brent, Diogenes Laertius and the Apostolic Succession, in JEH 44,3 (1993), 
pp. 367-371; idem. (1995), Historiography, р. 343; idem. (1995), Hippolytus, pp. 262-265; 
493-495. 

101 Brent (1995), Historiography, рр. 238-240. 
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Platonism, Stoicism, Aristotelianism, and Epicureanism. No Latin 
exponent of these writers such as Seneca, Cicero, or Lucretius are 
mentioned or summarised. The four d1ad0xai effectively come to an 
end in the mid-second century B.C. Hellenistic philosophy from that 
time until Diogenes’ own is treated by him as a finished product 
that can be taught and admired in all its uncontaminated Hellenic 
purity. But in the intellectual culture that was to nurture a nascent 
Neo-Platonism, such diversity as four Öiadoxat, with no account of 
their essential unity from which they could be historically or logically 
derived, was highly unsatisfactory. And so Laertius was to make an 
already highly artificial and schematised account even more so." 

He reduced the four біабоуаї to two àpxaí that began them, and 
these two were respectively the work of Thales and Pherekydes. But 
then he uses the literary device of epistolary pseudonymity to unify 
the various seven, eleven or twelve wise men, inhabiting the Urzeit 
of Greek civilisation and representing the combined wisdom of the 
софої of which the фіЛософої are clearly the фідої. Thales writes to 
Pherekydes and vice versa. Pherekydes on his death-bed writes to 
Thales that he is sending his writing for the latter to publish it “pro- 
vided that you together with the other wise men approve of it (od 
бё Ту бокшостс cvv toig GAAOIg софоїс) and not otherwise (Succ. 1,122).” 
There is thus suggested a common agreement between Thales and 
Pherekydes about their work to which all the софої consent as ап 
expression of the one true philosophy. Thus the pseudonymous lit- 
erary device suggests that the two йруаї are in agreement, and that 
agreement has its ultimate historical origin in the unity established 
by the exchange of letters between all the софої іп the Urzeit of 
Hellenistic civilisation.'?* 

We thus see amongst the immediate precursors to Plotinus the 
development of a firm ontological presupposition that amongst the 
diversity of phenomena reality must be, contrary to Stoicism, not an 
immanent but a transcendental One. This general assumption, whilst 
not articulated in terms of the precise metaphysics of Neo-Platonism 
before Plotinus, was nevertheless reflected in the historiography of 
ideas at the end of the second century. 


'% Brent (1993), рр. 372-375; Brent (1995), Historiography, рр. 240-243. 
193 Succ, 1, 43-44 and 122. 
"Я Brent (1993), рр. 240-243; Brent (1995), Historiography, pp. 372-376. 
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7C 1.2. Historiography within the circle of Julia Domna 

We saw (7A 2.3) that Julia Domna, as ў фідбсофос, founded a philo- 
sophic circle that produced an ideology that justified the Severan 
Reformation. Such an ideology was propagated by the iconography 
of Sol Invictus and Koopoxpatwp, in which a universal religious syn- 
cretism could justify the goal of imperial unity embracing the diverse 
cultures of the empire. 

We now see that her school was interested not simply in a cos- 
mic povapxia but a historical povapyia too. Diogenes Laertius and 
Philostratus, on the pagan side, the former a member of the circle 
of Julia Domna almost as certainly as the latter, produce different 
answers to their common quest for the true philosophy as the his- 
torically original philosophy from which all others are derivative 
reflections. Their differences are not about the method of deter- 
mining what is of ultimate value but simply and substantively what 
is the particular origin of ultimate philosophy undiluted by dimin- 
ishing reflection and derivation. 

Diogenes answered that philosophy derives from the софої of the 
golden age of Hellenistic culture, whose testimony was of one pheno- 
menon vouchsafed by their epistolary exchanges and agreements. 
Philostratus has, also from within in the circle of Julia Domna, replied 
that the true philosophy was from the Indian gymnosophists and 
not from the Egyptian priest to whom Plato attributes his philoso- 
phy in the Timaeus. Pseudo-Hippolytus, who addressed one work on 
the Resurrection to Julia Mamaea and another to a certain Severina, 
may also have been, like the Christian writer and architect of the 
Pantheon, Julius Africanus, a Christian member of that circle.’ 

Pseudo-Hippolytus too is aware that Plato in Timaeus derives his 
philosophy from an Egyptian priest which in turn he has now derived 
from the universal pagan religion, reflected in every pagan cult, the 
snake worship of the Naasenes.'” The true test for validity of doctrine 
is its ultimate derivation from the apostles through an uncorrupted 
succession of teachers. In this respect Pseudo-Hippolytus is closer to 
Diogenes Laertius than to Philostratus. Both agree on a golden age 
of uncontaminated truth by twelve софої or twelve apostles, before 


10 Brent (1995), Historiography, рр. 237—248. 

1% М. Sordi, Il Cristianesimo e Roma, in Storia di Roma XIX, Istituto di Studi 
Romani, (Bologna: Cappelli 1965), p. 240. 

107 Plato, Timaeus, 19 Е 8-22 B 4 and Brent (1995) Hippolytus, рр. 262-265. 
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extraneous and foreign accretions had set up their counter claims in 
the form of either Hellenistic religion (for Laertius) or heresy (for 
Pseudo-Hippolytus). Such a quest to locate the true faith in an ulti- 
mate historical origin also, I have argued elsewhere, lay behind the 
epistle of Peter to Clement and Clement to James in the Clementine 
Homilies. The purpose of their exchange of letters is formally simi- 
lar to that of Thales and Pherekydes in Diogenes Laertius. The 
Petrine and Jacobean traditions are shown by this use of the device 
of pseudonymity to constitute a common origin or @руй.'® 

A Monarchian historiography as well as a Monarchian ontology 
were both present in the cultural soil from which Neoplatonism was 
to grow and flourish. Historiography and ontology both contributed 
fundamentally to the legitimation of a process of religious syncretism 
that was seeking to order the chaos of cultural diversity by means 
of the religious cult of a divine emperor. A coherent syncretism could 
be achieved by charting the origin of the diversity of cultures in an 
ultimate source or фруй from which that diversity was derived. This 
was the historical Monarchianism justifying Severan universalism. 
Here we have found a direct relationship between the political icono- 
graphy of the emperor's person and the later Neoplatonist ontology. 

But on the Christian side, the doctrine of the Trinity, and the 
quest for an expression of the unity of the Godhead in terms of 
hovapxia against Gnosticism, accompanied the development of Church 
Order that was to result in a monarch-bishop. To the details of this 
case we must now turn. 


7C 2. Monarchian theology, Gnosticism and Imperial Order 


We emphasised the growth of Middle Platonism and Neoplatonism 
as a response to the dismemberment of Stoic holistic hylomorphism 
by Gnostic dualism. Just as the former was the ontological reflection 
of imperial unity, so the latter, in its emphasis on the disorder of 
creation and the individual character of redemption, was, in its por- 
trayal of cosmic chaos, the ontological reflection of the denial of the 
imperialist social construction of reality. 

The growth of the threefold Order, originally with Ignatius a typo- 
logy but, in the second and early third century to develop into a 
hierarchy with a monarch bishop at its apex, likewise was a denial 


"* Brent (1993) pp. 377-380; Brent (1995), Hippolytus, рр. 492-500. 
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of Gnostic individualism. It is not without significance that the exam- 
ple of a Gnostic liturgy that we have is indeed a charismatic liturgy.'® 
We have argued that Clement directed his view of Church Order 
against such a charismatic community (4B 3). 

Furthermore, the claimed orthodoxy that created against Gnosticism 
a system ruled by monarch bishops was itself Monarchian in theo- 
logy. Although Ignatius did not believe in monarch bishops as such, 
his nascent Trinitarianism does exhibit tendencies suggestive of the 
later Monarchians. We have, furthermore, argued that his view of 
the significance of the procession of the martyr bishop does show 
ecclesiastical order as a reversed, contra-cultural reflection of impe- 
rial order in the Imperial Cult (6A 2). The admittedly fourth cen- 
tury Apostolic Constitutions, celebrating the bishop as sole ruler, also 
claimed a subordinationism in the Godhead that required one source 
and origin for its first principle, in other words a dynamic form of 
povapyxia.''? Between the claims of Ignatius and the Apostolic Constitutions 
we have Callistus’ revolution in ecclesiastical order that we shall 
argue mirrors that of the contemporary Severan emperor, Elagabalus 
in imperial order (Chapter 8). 

Let us for the moment begin by examining Irenaeus’ attack on 
the plurality of creators, and its implication for a universe of order 
that is essentially good. Here we shall find a parallel development 
to the pagan precursors of Plotinus, in which a plurality of powers, 
whether in nature or in society, is seen for the sake of order to be 
reducible to the one. Plotinus, as we have already seen, was to argue 
this case against the fundamental Gnostic ontology in Enneads II, 
9,1,13-16 (7B 2). 


7C 2.1. Irenaeus and the косџрокрӣторс 

It was, as we saw, the image of Caracalla as косџокрбтор, through 
whom shone the divinity of Sol Invictus, which, in philosophical terms, 
was now identified as vodg ог Aóyoc, the ultimate and first principle 
of order which was the One and the Good. But in asserting the 


109 K, Koschorke, Die Polemik der Gnostiker gegen das kirchliche Christentum, 
in Nag Hammadi Studies XII, (Brill: Leiden 1978), pp. 67-71; idem., Eine neugefun- 
dene gnostische Gemeindeordnung, in СТАК 76 (1979), pp. 30-60. 

10 ЕХ, Funk, Die Apostolischen Konstitutionen: Eine litterarhistorische Untersuchung, (Minerva 
GmbH., Frankfurt/Main 1970) (Rottenberg 1891); G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum 
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image of the лоутокрбтор in these terms, the imperial ideology was 
negating Gnosticism in which, as Irenaeus in his Christian response 
makes plain, there were a plurality of лоутокрдторес responsible for 
the created order of evil darkness, chaos, and enslavement. 

The author of the pseudo Pauline letter to the Ephesians had re- 
ferred to such a Gnostic mythology when he spoke about the Christian 
struggle “against dominions (прос үйр &pxóc), against authorities (трос 
ліс Ебоюсіос), against the cosmic rulers of this darkness (прос totg 
кобнокр@тороес TOD okótovç тобтог)."!!! Clement of Alexandria attrib- 
uted such a sentiment also to Plato when he said: ПАбтоу бу тф 
EBS6u@ тїс MoArtetag thv бутобво ђрёроу voxtepwiv кёкАлкеу бій tods 
косрокрбторос otar тоб oxótoug tovtov.!!? Irenaeus witnesses the 
Valentinian conception of the Demiurge as one such xoopoxpótop 
who believes that he alone is the creator: “I am God and beside 
me there is no other ('Eyó Oeög, nAnv ёро oddeic)” as in Isaiah 45,5 
and 46,9. The Demiurge creates the Поутокрбтор (...Aéyovot tov 
бё Kocpoxpátopo ктісра tod Дтилооруо?б). 

One may note that the Valentinians made the косуокрбторес into 
a single power, as did the iconography of Caracalla. But the Valentinian 
косрокрбтор has his origin as one of the spirits of evil (tà nvevnarıka 
tfjg поупріас) from the sorrow (ёк tfjg Abang) that causes the cosmic 
catastrophe that is the creation of the world. His substance is the 
same “spiritual substance of evil (thy avevpatichy тїс novnpias bró- 
стасту)? as the daemons, and is identified by Irenaeus with the devil 
(tov блаВолом . . . бу Kai Косџокрбтора xaAo001).!? Furthermore, he is 
the inherent spirit of evil in the material world (tov de Koouoxpótopa 
бу tÔ ко’ ибс кӧсџо).!'* Cerdo, likewise, in succession to Marcion, 
called the lesser god коснокр@тор.!!? Caracalla’s iconography has 
cleansed the power of the xoopoxpátop, flowing throughout the 
world as the Sun, from all associations of grief and evil, and of 


'!! Eph. 6,12. I am indebted for many of these references and their discussion to 
Cumont and Canet (1919), pp. 234-235. 

12. Strom. 5,14. 

ИЗ Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1,5,4 (= Frag. graec. 1, 536-543): 'Eyó Oedc, пАђу ¿oñ 
ovdeic, ёк дё tfjg AdaNs tà nvevpatikà tig лоупріос ё1бскоосі yeyovévar: б0єм Kai 
tov бійВодом tiv убуєсту Eoxnkevon, бу Kai Косрокрбторо KaAodot, кой tà болбу 
кой лбсоу thv пуєоротікђу tfi лоупріос блдотасту. .. . Aéyovot tov бё Косрокрбтора 
ктісра tod Anpiovpyob. 
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uncontrolled subordination. The power of the emperor as Sol Invictus 
is a benign and good ordering of the imperial whole. 

Later Neoplatonism was to order the seven planets, called the 
косџокрӣторес̧, within the monarchy of Sol Invictus as Plotinus had, in 
Enneads П, 9,1,13-16, reduced all other powers to the status of deri- 
vative being of the One. Pursuing the same project with the same 
ontological purpose, Proclus will later admit the seven cosmocrators 
as the seven planets into his Neoplatonist scheme. “The planets are 
called ‘cosmocrators’ (ol yap каЛобуємої ràávnteç косрокрбторес)” but 
they are no longer rebellious aeons fragmenting the pleroma through 
their ignorance. Rather, “each of the cosmocrators (ёкостос t&v koc- 
рократброзу), being а monad (uovàg àv), is arranged together as part 
of a common assembly (tà nAndeı ovvtetaypévn).”!' 

The arrangement is the work of King Helios. As Proclus says: 


The king of all visible things (6 pv yàp tov ópotóv návtov Васідебс 
[1Ал0с]), imitating the creative powers through rays of the light (xoi 
tac ónpiovpywàg Svvdpers бій тоу TOD фотос бктіуоу KTOHIHODHEVOG), is 
accompanied as his bodyguard by the cosmocrators (оло лбутоу dopv- 
фореїтал тфу косрократбороу).!!? 


And behind King Helios stands the Demiurge from whom his pow- 
ers in imitating noumenal order are derived and subordinate. It is 
quite clear that Helios is considered one of the cosmocrators, but 
the supreme one, since “for the sake of the genesis of this (phe- 
nomenal) world (Évexa тўс тобто» үғуёсғос̧), he begat (&royevvà) both 
sun (kai Mov) and the other cosmocratores (kai totg ФАЛоос косрокрӣ- 
topac).”!'® Thus clearly Ше косџокрӣторес are assigned by the demiurge 
their subordinate role in the operation of the whole, through a due 
gradation. The Demiurge as King Helios is the noumenal Sun, and 
- supreme cosmocrator. The phenomenal sun reflects the noumenal 
Sun through which the other cosmocrators mediate movement and 
being to the phenomenal world. The Demiurge is опе (0 дпшоюорубс... 
фу eig) but he endows with assimilative power (tijv афорототікйу 
Sbvanıv бутібєїс) the new creators with him (toig pet’ adtov убоїс 
ónpiovpyoic). These are therefore but the means of reflecting power 


!5 E. Diehl, (Ed.), Procli Diadochi, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, (Teubner: Leipzig 
1903/Amsterdam: Hakkert 1965), III p. 58, 8 and 18. 

п7 W, Kroll, (Ed.), Procli Diadochi, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii I (Teubner: 
Leipzig 1899/Amsterdam: Hakkert 1965), pp. 220, 25-28. 

"8 Proclus, Comm. in Platonis Timaeum ЦІ, pp. 95, 31-33. 
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derived from him. He commands them to imitate his own power 
(nıneiodan thv avto боуошу) with regard to their own creative activ- 
ity (лері thy adtwv убуєсту). “Hence (abté0ev) he appoints the cosmo- 
crators as guards (тойс косџрокрӣторос фоЛакос бфістпсї) over the 
intervals of time (тфу apıdu@v tod xpóvov) and as the guard of night 
and day (kai thv фоЛако уоктос xoi ђрёрос̧).”!! The Demiurge being 
one, he injects the assimilative power similarly into those new demi- 
urges with him, when he commands them to imitate his own power. 
Thus the cosmocrators (oi косрокрбторес) are those who are moved 
(tpendpevor) by the noumenal Demiurge who is “exceedingly King 
Helios (біафербутаж ò Bacdeds “HAtoc).”'2° As Proclus says: 


. it is also clear (Ф koi бом), that indeed time is not, since it has 
numerical property, the sole participant in movement (wg ёра © xp6vog 
обк ёстіу 0 цетеубиєуос uóvov Kai @р1Өн©с dv тс kıvcewg), even though 
the cosmocrators maintain the order appropriate to it (npög aùtòv тбблу 
ої косрокрӣторєс̧), but the unseen God and eternal in essence (&AAG 
cóc бфоућс Kai Kat’ обсіам aidvioc) is the source of power (évepyév) 
for all their movements (лєрї лбсос tàç кіуйсєіс) and the entire rota- 
tion of the universe (kai tijv SAnv тоб кӧсрох теріобоу), and he uses as 
his own individual means these gods themselves (ópyávoig 68 xpwuevog 
бос нєрїкөтёро1с нётро1с ExvTOD тобтоїс toic Веоїс).!?! 


Thus the disordered universe of both polytheism and Gnosticism 
is finally ordered, and its analogical monarchical political power 
legitimated. 

Both Plotinus and his pagan predecessors can clearly be regarded 
as sharing a common cause with Irenaeus in reducing the disordered 
world of Gnosticism to a single first principle from which other divine 
entities could proceed by ordered emanation or procession. For 
Plotinus and his predecessors the process of emanation was one by 
which an essentially good ultimately reality shared its being with the 
cosmic order without thereby experiencing diminution. For Plotinus 
no more than the One (tò "Ev), the thought (Мобс) that proceeds 
from the thinking One, and Soul (Фох) are to be found in the intel- 
ligible world (év «à vontà). Among the three there was a direct gra- 
dation of being, a subordination of lower to higher until finally 
phenomenal nature could become the phenomenal zopáóevyua of 
the noumenal or vontöv. 


"9 рі. р. 2,10. 
що [hid р. 227,28. 
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For Irenaeus and some of his predecessors there was a Godhead 
made of two or three persons, who were joined together with the 
common title of Коріос. Against the Gnostics he asserts at one point 
that Scripture knows only two divine beings assigned this name: 


Neither the Lord (ote офу 6 Kópioc) nor the Holy Spirit (оёте nvebua 
äyıov), nor apostles (оёте блботодої) would have ever expressed with 
accurate theology that he was not God (tov ок бута Өєбу корішс £OcoAó- 
упобу note) unless he was not truly God (єї un йу óc Өєбс), nor would 
they have used the term ‘Lord’ for someone (оёте ёкоріоАёктпобу tiva) 
on grounds of his own personal nature (25 idiov простою) unless he 
was the God and Father of all that exercised sovreignty (ФАА Й tov 
корієбоута лбутоу Өєбу natépa) and his Son who received the sover- 
eignty from the Father of all creation (kai tov vióv adrod tov thv корієїду 
ХаВбуто napà тоб notpóg сотої ráonç тїс ктісєос) ... Since therefore 
the Father is truly Lord (&An8&c обу Коріо» óvtog тоб matpdc), and the 
Son is truly Lord (кої tod viod &An8óg óvtoc Kvpiov), the Holy Spirit 
naturally indicated them by the title of ‘Lord.’ (eikxötwg tò nveöna то 
булом тї тоб Коріо» простуоріа éonunvev abtodc). 
Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., 6,1. 


Thus Irenaeus reduces the gnostic pleroma to a Godhead of two 
persons to which he will add elsewhere the Holy Spirit as а third.'” 
If it should be argued that a Godhead of two or three persons will 
replicate the chaos of gnostic creation, clearly here Irenaeus claims 
a unity of purpose in a divine plan, elsewhere described by him as 
oixovopia. But note how this unity is conceived in terms of a polit- 
ical analogy. Father and Son have created all that there is as a well- 
ordered and good creation, and not chaotic and evil as was the 
creation that was the outcome of the battle of the aeons over Sophia’s 
expulsion. The Son is united in purpose with the Father. His sov- 
ereignty and therefore divine title (коріос), shared with the Father 
(tov корієбоута лбутоу Ocóv лотёро), is by delegation (tiv kopsiav 
ХаВбута nape tod natpdc). Irenaeus’ ontology, like that of Plotinus, 
is reflecting imperial order against Gnostic бтабіа. 
Elsewhere Irenaeus will follow 7n. 14, 10-11 and assert: 


Through the Son who is іп the Father (бій тоб viod oov tod Övrog èv 
16 потрі), and who has in himself the Father (kai Exovrog Ev валюті tov 
natépa), he who is God is manifested (6 àv ефомеробт вебс), with the 


12 Adv. Haer. III, 24,2; IV, 7,4, and 34,3 in which no clear distinction is drawn 
between the Christ as Verbum and Sapientia, and the Holy Spirit as Sapientia, cf. 
Brent (1995), Hippolytus, pp. 215-218. 
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Father witnessing to the Son (тоб ratpög paptuphoavtos tà vi@), and the 
Son proclaiming the Father (xoi тоб viod KatayyeiAavtos tov matépa). 
Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., ПІ, 6,2,48 


But without the theology of persons in the Godhead (лрӧсоло) which 
Tertullian and Hippolytus were to develop,'? such an account of 
the unity of the Godhead seems far closer to the Monarchianism 
that both of them opposed, as Simonetti points оці. In Ochagavía's 
telling phrase, for Irenaeus the Filius was visibile patris. ^ 

Let us therefore examine further the thesis that a Monarchian 
ontology was reflected in the order of the Christian community that 
accepted such a theology, with particular reference to some of Irenaeus’ 
predecessors. 


7C 2.2. Ignatius of Antioch: nascent Monarchianism 

We have already argued a contra-cultural parallelism between Ignatius’ 
conception of the bishop’s office, and his confrontation with the 
imperial power focused upon the Imperial Cult itself (6А 2).?9 We 
shall now see that in Ignatian theology we possess a nascent Monar- 
chianism in the Godhead that also flows over into his conception of 
Church Order. However, we do well to emphasise that the Monar- 
chianism is a nascent one. 

Dassmann, using the insights he had gained from what today 
would be described as Peterson’s sociology of knowledge, originally 
connected Ignatius of Antioch’s modalistic tendencies with his argu- 
ment for an episcopal monarchy.'” I have argued elsewhere against 
the view that Ignatius envisaged a monarch bishop as later emerged 
in Rome, and in the Syria of the Didascalia. Ignatius’ concept of the 
threefold Order I have argued earlier to be far more influenced by 
typological analogies shared with pagan worship between divinities 
and their sacral representatives rather than on any direct relation- 
ship between a developed doctrine of the Trinity and subordination 
within ecclesial Order (6A 2). 


735 Tertullian, Adv. Prax., 7 and 9 and Hippolytus, CV. 14, 2-3. For my com- 
ments on these passages see Brent (1995), Hippolytus, pp. 252-258 and pp. 530—535. 

?* М. Simonetti, Il problema dell'unità di Dio da Giustino a Ireneo, іп RSLR 
22.2 (1986), рр. 229-237. 
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"6 See also A. Brent, Ignatius of Antioch and the Imperial Cult, in ИСА 52,1 
(1997), pp. 30-58. 

"7 E. Dassmann, Zur Entstehung des Monepiskopats, іп JbAC 17 (1974), p. 74. 
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I have argued in detail elsewhere that Church Order for Ignatius 
is not monarchical, as a comparison with the Didascalia Apostolorum 
will show. His threefold Order is a three-fold typology rather than 
a three-fold hierarchy.'?? The Laity are instructed to submit, for the 
sake of reflecting the divine oixovopío or plan of salvation, to Bishops, 
Presbyters, and Deacons. But neither the Presbyters nor Deacons 
receive instructions to submit to the Bishop, but are regarded as nat- 
urally doing so, in the symphonic chorus that they form together 
(6B 2). The Order of the Church is a result of the liturgical incar- 
nation, in the life of the community, of the words and actions of all 
three Orders, and their re-enactment of the way in which the Father 
Bishop, sends the diaconal Son, in the context of the Presbyteral 
spirit-filled council of the Apostles. 

Yet undoubtedly Ignatius has tendencies towards a Monarchian 
version of the Trinity that is not consistent with his more Trinitarian 
view of Order. It was the former that was both to develop and to 
prevail in the anti-Gnostic writers of the second century. Furthermore, 
I shall argue that when Trinitarian Monarchianism developed in its 
final form, it provided a contra-cultural reflection of divine imper- 
ial order, and its consistent reflection in the social construction of 
reality by the Christian contra-culture produced monarch-bishops, 
united by mutual inter-communion and recognition. The ерізсо- 
patus... una, centred on the See of Rome, was thus to form the 
contra-cultural counterpart to the person of the emperor as source 
of imperial order. 

Ignatius of Antioch had spoken of “Jesus Christ who proceeded 
from the one Father (tov бф’ &vóg natpóc проєдббута) and who returned 
to him who was one (kai eig Eva бута Kai ҳхорӯсоуто).”'° It was clearly 
such themes that were to develop further in the cultural matrix of 
the second and early third century from which, as we have argued, 
Neoplatonism was to arise. Here there is clearly Order in terms of 


128 A. Brent, Cultural Episcopacy and Ecumenism, Representative Ministry in 
Church History from the Age of Ignatius of Antioch to the Reformation, with spe- 
cial reference to contemporary ecumenism, in Studies in Christian Mission 6, (Leiden: 
ЕЈ. Brill 1992), рр. 67-73; Idem. History and Eschatological Mysticism in Ignatius 
of Antioch, іп ETAL 65,4 (1989), pp. 316-320; Idem. The Relations between Ignatius 
of Antioch and the Didascalia Apostolorum, in Second Century, 8,3 (1991), pp. 130-134; 
Idem. Ecumenical Relations and Cultural Episcopates, in ATAR 72,3 (1990), рр. 
266-269. 

129 Ignatius, Magnes., 7,2. Cf. also Magnes. 1,2: .. . “vwo єбуорол . .. "доб kai 
matpdc. 
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derivation from an ultimate origin that we have witnessed also in 
the metaphysics and iconography of imperial order. 

The Church in Ignatius is portrayed as deriving its ordered life 
from the order of the Godhead. The risen Christ was “united with 
the Father in Spirit (nvevparıkag tvouévog тф потрі)" as he appeared 
to “those around Peter in the flesh (ag саркікбс)." The group that 
founds historically the Church “immediately touched him (xoi єбвос 
abtod fiyavro) and believed (kai éxiotevoav), since they had become 
mingled (кравбутес) with his flesh and spirit (tfj capri abtod xoi tà 
пуєбусті). "39 Ignatius now describes a procession in the structure of 
the community that mirrors the ontology of the Godhead. 

Ignatius’ language, in Rom. 6,1, as we have seen (6B), reflects the 
imperial ideal, and to the Imperial Cult his own martyrological pro- 
cession represents his contra-cultural counterpart. Furthermore, as 
counter image of the imperial ideal we read: 


For Jesus Christ (kai yap Тпсо®с Хрістос), our indivisible life (tò @бї@крї- 
tov nuöv Су), is the mind of the Father (tod notpóc й youn), even as 
the bishops who are found at the earth's ends (0с xoi ої ёлісколо1, oi 
Kote tà пёрата брісббутєс) are in the mind of Jesus Christ (бу ‘Inood 
Xptotod yvayn eiciv). 

Ignatius, Ephes., 3,1. 


Ecclesiastical authority thus comes from the indivisible life (тб ддійкрі- 
tov tiiv Civ) of the ultimate One Father from whom Christ Jesus 
came and to whom he returned. Such authority is therefore derived 
from divine, unifying power that gives them their authority in the 
community, just as Neoplatonist political theology was to claim for 
Caracalla the косџокрбтор and his successors. 

Just as the Lord did nothing without the Father due to their union 
(Лусрбуос фу), nor without the apostles who shared that union as we 
saw with “those around Peter,” so the community is to do nothing 
without the bishop who represents the Father, nor the presbyters 
who represent the apostles.'*! The unity of the Godhead must be 
reflected in the unity of the community. Social structure reflects onto- 
logical structure. Thus: 


130 


Ignatius, Smyr., 2-3. 

'"! lbid. Magnes. 7,1: orep обу б коріос &vev tod лотрос оббім ёлоіцсєу, ђуорёмос 
wv, обте ба” Eavt0d оёте бій TOV блостоЛоу · обтос рпёё DHEIG йуєо TOD ériokónov кої 
тфу пресВотёроу unó£v прасоєте. 
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Be subject to the bishop and each other (олотбүпте tô ériokóno кої 
GAANAotc), as Jesus Christ to the Father according to the flesh (бос 
"Incoog Xpictóc тб потрі котй сарка), and the apostles to Jesus Christ, 
and to the Father and Spirit (koi oi &zxóotoAot tà Xpiot@ xoi тб потрі 
kai nveönarı), in order that there may be a unity of flesh and Spirit 
(Wo. Evmoig Й варкікій te кой nvevpatiKn). 

Magnes. 13,1 


Ignatius sees in the person of the bishop an expression of divine 
order that is єбтабіа: 


It is clear that it is necessary to look upon the bishop as the Lord 
himself (tov оду ёлісколоу Лоу S11 о отобу tóv коріом Sei просВАєлету). 
Onesimus himself praises strongly your good order in God (abtéc èv 
обу "Оуйсщоє блерелолуєї Фуфу thv £v Bed єбтабіам). 

Ephes. 6,2 


The good order of society thus reflects the ontology of the Godhead. 

Furthermore, the ontology that legitimates social order must, in 
order to justify its assumptions, reject the divided and chaotic view 
of creation propounded by Gnosticism, with an early version of which 
Ignatius clearly deals. The star of Bethlehem “was manifested to the 
aeons (égavepáOn toig aio)” and “all magic and every bond of 
evil disappeared (ліса payeia Kai nic deonog npavilero; Ephes. 19,3).” 
The escape from a world of war, division, and passion is union with 
the threefold typology that mediates the unity of the Godhead for 
“where there is division and wrath (об òè nepionög ёстіу Kai ӧрүй), 
God does not abide (бебс où katoıkei.). The Lord forgives all that 
repent (n&ow обу ретауоо®сту diet 6 Kbptoc) if they turn in repentance 
to the unity of God and the council of the bishop (ёбу petavonowot 
eig бубтпта Өєо? xoi соуёбр1оу тоб ёллскблох; Philad. 8,1)." 

We have seen how, in Ephesians 13, the pax deorum that underlies 
the imperial peace is realised instead for Ignatius ev ti Oopovoia Фуибу 
tig niotews. “Nothing is better than peace (ovdév ёстіу dpewwov eipfivng, 
in which all war of earthly and heavenly things is abolished (ev f 
TAG тоАєнос каторүғітол Exovpaviwyv Kai énvyetov)." (6B 2.4) We now 
see how specifically that order is created for Ignatius through the 
procession of Son from the Father that continues in the threefold 
typology of Bishop, Presbyters and Deacons. We have noted, more- 
over, how that procession from the One Father that returns to the 
One Father (7С 2.2) is indicative of a general intellectual culture. 
The unity of nature, history, or society is derived from an ultimate 
reality in relation to which they are but modes or gradations of the 
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real, good, and One. It was a yearning that we have argued Plotinus 
was to satisfy in a finished ontological system that found its prior 
expression in pagan and imperial as well as Christian reflections on 
the structure of reality and its reflection in social order. 

A consequence for Ignatian doctrine was that the unity of God 
needed to be emphasised, with gradations allowed through the per- 
sons of the Trinity that lead in turn to their legitimating expression 
in Church Order. Ignatius often speaks as though Father and Son 
were but graded manifestations of a single reality. Jesus Christ, the 
“one physician (eig iatpdc)” is уєумтугбс and, pace the Nicene Creed, 
also &yévvntoc.? As we have considered in another context (6B 1), 
Ignatius speaks of the Ephesians as dvaCwnvphoavtes бу aipati веоб 
(Ephes. 1,1). In Rom. 6 he wishes to be a шиттїс “of the suffering 
of my God (тоб nadovg тоб Beod pov).”! The author of the Longer 
Recension, who may have been himself an Arian, corrected the for- 
mer, though not the latter of these expressions in a subordination- 
ist direction. 

We see, therefore, a Monarchian tendency in Ignatius, not wholly 
reconcilable with his justification of ecclesiastical Order, but which 
many of his successors developed in such a direction. Let us now 
turn our attention to three other second century writers who tell us, 
before Callistus, nothing directly about Order but clearly participate 
in an intellectual culture that seeks an ultimate ontological origin in 
its metaphysical quest. 


7C 2.8. Monarchianism: Athenagoras, Justin and Tatian 

As Simonetti has pointed out, there was a strongly Monarchian strand 
in the Christian apologists of the second century.? Aeon specula- 
tion of Gnostics such as Valentinus and Basilides was strongly rejected. 
The emphasis on the unity of God is often attributed to the Judaic 


3 Ephes. 7,1, cf. J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers. Part І S. Clement of Rome, 
2, IE: S. Ignatius. S. Polycarp, (London: MacMillan 1889), pp. 90-94. 

133 See also Rom. 3,3: дублту 'Inooo Хрістоб тоб вєоб pov cf. Simonetti (1986), 
pp. 202-203. 

"я. Pseudo Ignatius, Rom. 6 retains the phrase, but in Rom. 3 it is omitted alto- 
gether. In Ephes. there are extensive alterations, see Ephes. 1: амаботорісаутес Ev 
ainarı Хрістої and 7: іатрос de ђифу ёст ó uóvog &AnBwog Өєбс, 6 &yévvntoç xoi 
anpdortos, 6 тфу GAwv Корлос, тоб бё povoyevods лотђр Kai уєууйтор. EXonev iatpòv 
tov Коріом Либм Ocóv Чпсоду tov Xpiotóv, tov лро сіфуфу oiv povoyevf] xoi 

yov. 

13 Simonetti (1986), рр. 446-447. 
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background of Monarchian groups. On the one hand, dynamic 
Monarchians considered Jesus a mere man endowed with extra- 
ordinary powers at his baptism, and were characterised later by 
Epiphanius as Ebionites. On the other, modalistic Monarchianism 
turned the persons of the Trinity into phases or modes of the divine. 

However much the Judaic background may have emphasised the 
unity of God, that unity, even within Judaism, came to be expressed, 
in the works of Philo and others, in terms of Hellenistic philoso- 
phy.'”® By the middle of the second century the embryonic doctrine 
of the Trinity begin to assume modalistic features in other writers 
in addition to Irenaeus. 


7C 2.3.1. povapxto and the Godhead in Justin and Tatian 

Tatian (A.D. 165), echoing Justin," expresses the relation of the 
Logos to the first principle, which he calls in the following passage 
both аруй and о лротос navtds: 


By his mere will the Logos sprang forth @eAnpatt бі тїс &nAótQ toc сотої 
mponnd& Aóyoc) and the Logos, not proceeding in vain (6 ёё Adyog od 
Kata Kevod хорђсос), he became the firstborn work of the Father (Épyov 
протбтокоу TOD лотрос уїметол). The latter we know as the first princi- 
ple of the world (todtov iopev тоб kóopov thv @руйу), and he came into 
being by partition (yéyove ӧё котй pepiopóv) and not by section (об кот’ 
блоколцу). For that which is cut off as a section (tò yap anorumndev) is 
separated from its origin (тоб xpdtov navrög Kexwpiotat), but what is 
divided into parts (tò бё pepio8év), requiring distinction for the sake of 
a plan of arrangement (oikovoniag убріу tijv Guxipecw просЛоВбу), is 
not bereft of the origin from which it came (оок évdeé tov б0єу eiAnn- 
тол NEROINKEV). 


Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, 5,7—10. 


In this passage, as I have argued elsewhere, Tatian is far closer to 
the Monarchianism of the later Callistus, to whom Hippolytus in the 
Contra Noetum was to make the conciliatory gesture of denying that 
the Adyos &copxogc was t£Aetoc vióc before he (it) became Aóyog бусаркос 
through incarnation in the Virgin."? In Tatian the Aóyog is a cre- 
ation (Épyov лрототокоу), albeit inseparable from its creator (od кат! 


"9 Philo, De spec. legib I, 13-31 and Peterson (1935), рр. 23-24 and pp. 107-108. 
137 Justin Martyr, Dial., 61,2 where od Kat’ dnorounv óc £AattoÜfjvoi tov Ev 
"uiv Aóyov parallels closely this passage. See M. Marcovich (Ed.), Tatiani, Oratio 
ad Graecos, in PTS 43, (1995), p. 1. 
в Eg. C.N. 4,8 and 15,7. For other references and a full discussion, see Brent 
(1995), Hippolytus, рр. 210-240. 
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dnoxonnv) like a burning torch that creates a second one by contact. 
It is the image of the burning torch that Tatian, like Justin before 
him,'*? now employs: 


For even as many fires are lighted from one torch (бслер yàp ano nıüg 
бабос бублтетол рем порі подо), but the light of the first torch is not 
diminished because it has been lit from many torches, (тйс дё npótng 
бабос бій. thy Eayw тфу noAAGV Sadav обк EAarrodtzau то PHC), so also 
the Logos proceeding from the power of the Father (ото xoi б Adyog 
проғАӨфу ёк тїс тоб notpóg Svve&pews), does not deprive the one who 
gave him birth of rational speech (обк &Aoyov nenoinke тбу yeyevvnKöto). 
Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, 5, 11-15. 


Notwithstanding the parallel with Justin, we have seen that Apuleius 
also, in De Mundo 6, 398a 31-35, made use of the image of the 
transmission of light signals to explain the transmission of the divine 
power that directs the universe ёк nıüg фруйс. In the previous pas- 
sage too there is a similar preoccupation with cosmic unity in terms 
of derivation from the one first principle. The Logos proceeds from 
the Father as tod xóopov thv йруйу without being cut off from tod 
TPOTOV лоутос. 

But Tatian shared a quest for a unified cosmos with the follow- 
ers of Isis, and indeed with Marcus Aurelius who, as we have seen, 
identified Faustina with the religious iconography of a unified nature 
expressed in a unified imperial order (7A 1.1.3). The Isis hymn from 
Andros spoke of “the sign of your monarchy, O Queen (capa 1eàc, 
déonowa, uovapxeíac),"' and Tatian sought such a unified order 
which he found in the Judaeo-Christian tradition. In the perplexity 
that lead to his conversion, he read the Old Testament Scriptures, 
though they appeared “barbaric.” He claims: 


I was persuaded by these (kai por neıoßfivan то®толс ovvéBn) because of 
(бій те)... the easily intelligible account of the creation of the world 
(тйс тоб navrög лођоғос тб ғ0котбАлултоу), the foreknowledge of the future 
(kai tv peAAdvtwv tò npoyvaotıröv),... and the monarchical doctrine 
of the universe (koi ту бАшу tò ромаруткбу). 

Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, 29, 11-15. 


139 Justin Martyr, Dialogus, 61,2: xoi блоїом ёлі nupds OpHpev @АЛо утубиєуду, ook 
ёЛоттоорёуоо éxeivov eB od й dvayic yéyovev. 

10 W, Peek, Der Isishymnus von Andros und verwandte Texte, (Berlin: Weidmann 1930), 
p. 15,6 (= Totti (1985) no. 2, 6), cf. Peterson (1935), p. 21 and p. 105. 
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Indeed, Tatian disregards the strong, pagan currents that were con- 
tributing to such a pagan doctrine both in the political ideology of 
imperial power, and in the developing, justifying metaphysic that 
Apuleius and Plutarch exhibit. Tatian proceeds to attack pagan cul- 
ture for failing to exercise the principle of founding the religious 
order of the cosmos on a single first principle from which all is 
derived (uovapyia). As he says: 


You Greeks are the sort of people (толобтої тїуёс éote Kai буєїс, à 
"EAAnvec) whose words are fluent, (paoi рёу стородої) whose ideas 
are bizarre (ууфуту 8’ Éyovteg @АЛОкотоу). You practice the rule of the 
many rather than of one (kai thv лодокотромілу naAAov їлер thv povapyiav 
éEnoxnoate), and are used to following the daemons as if they were 
strong (каватер ісҳороїс уош!Соутес бйсфадіс toic Saipoor ka taxoAovOeiv). 
Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, 14,1-3 


In adopting a polytheistic framework he argues therefore that the 
Graeco-Roman world is, inconsistently with the imperial ideal, attack- 
ing the povapyta. His claim hardly did justice to the work of Apuleius 
and Plutarch, let alone those who constructed the iconography of 
the imperial coinage and presided over the development of the 
Imperial Cult. 


7C 2.3.2. Political structure and the Trinity in Athenagoras 

Tatian does not explore the relationship of ontological povapyia to 
political роуарҳіо, as opposed being simply parasitic upon the broader 
culture in which the two concepts were intertwined. Athenagoras 
conversely does not use the word povapyia, but we find the concept 
of derived authority from a single &pyn clearly drawn in ontology by 
analogy with political structure. 

Athenagoras begins by addressing the emperors Marcus Aurelius 
and Commodus (A.D. 176-180) as “philosophers.”'*' But in the 
course of his address he attacks the worship of images (єїкбуєс) on 
the ground that the names of those who sculpted them and thus 
brought them into existence are known. “If they are gods (ei toivuv 
cot), why were they not so from the beginning (ti оок йоам && &pxfic)? 
Why are they more recent than their makers (ті бё eiow veótepor tev 
nenoukótov)??!*? He then uses an argument to Marcus Aurelius and 


н! M. Marcovich (Ed.), Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis, in PTS 31, (1990), insc. 
12 Athenagoras, Legatio, 17, 34-35. See also E. Osborn, The Emergence of Christian 
Theology, (Cambridge: U.P. 1995), pp. 125-129; pp. 174-178. 
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his son Commodus in which he uses an analogy between the grades 
of imperial power and relations between Father and Son: 


May you find it possible to examine by your own efforts also the heav- 
enly kingdom (£xoıte 8' àv abtoi dp’ ёоотоу Kai thv énovupáviov Bacıdeiav 
£&etäleıv); for as all things have been subjected to you, a father and 
a son (®с yap ouiv латрі Kai vid navra Kexeipwtat), who have received 
your kingdom from above (&ve8ev tiv Bacıkeiav єїдпфбсту), for “the 
king’s life is in God's hands («Baothéws yàp wort Ev xewi Beod»),” as 
the prophetic spirit says (qnoi tò лрофтүтїкбу пуєбна), so all things are 
subordinated to the one God and the Word that issues from him whom 
we consider his inseparable Son (обтос̧ évi тб Өєф xoi tà лар’ adtod 
Aóyo, vi voovuévo @нєрїстө, navta опотётактол). 


Legatio 18,10—14 


Hence it is the inseparable Son proceeding from the true and цій- 
mate àpyf that guarantees both cosmic and political order which 
paganism, with its variety of myths in chaotic discorder, cannot. He 
goes through a number of pagan myths'* of which he gives a Platonic 
critique, and on the following principle: 


Each of the beings endowed with divinity by them (Ekaotov yàp tv 
teBeoAoynu£vov), must Бе perishable on the grounds that it has a begin- 
ing (0с thy аруйм Exov, xoi фбортом 8£ov єїмол). For if they, not existing, 
have come into existence (ei yap уєубуаєту оок óvtec), as those who the- 
ologize about them say (бос oi лєрї aùtóv веодоуобутес Aéyovow), they 
do not exist (обк єїсім). For either something does not begin its exist- 
ence (Й yàp бүёутүтбу ті), and is eternal (koi gotw біблом), ог it come 
into existence (Й yevntóv), and is perishable (кої фбортбу got). 
Athenagoras, Legatio, 19,1. 


Athenagoras therefore is able to present an apologetic four de force. 
He can suggest that the true metaphysics of order, reflected in the 
derived power of Commodus from his father, Marcus Aurelius, can- 
not find support in the theologoumena of paganism. The divine unity 
of imperial society reflects rather the relationship between Father 
and Son in the Christian Godhead. It was a Platonising solution that 
Plotinus was later to find persuasive, though with a different and 
pagan account of the unity of the cosmos and its derivation from 
the One. 

Our conclusion must be that iconographic expression of universal 


"35 Chronos, Zeus, Hera, Rhea, Osiris, and Isis all come under his censure in 


chapters 20-23. 
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power from one universal source or origin, such as we have seen 
with Marcus Aurelius and Faustina II (7A 1.1.3) in connection with 
the Sarapis-Isis motif on their coins, has failed to impress Athenagoras. 
He clearly does not share the convictions of Plutarch or Apuleius 
on the povapyia of Isis, and the universality of the one goddess with 
many names. But the ontology of the Christian Godhead with which 
he replaces such a quest for a theology of imperial unity equally can 
service an imperialist political ideology. The spirit of the author of 
Luke-Acts, and his message to Theophilus and his circle clearly con- 
tinues in the second century. 

Certainly Athenagoras’ language of derivation is to find echoes in 
later Neoplatonism. He does not distinguish a Trinity of persons, 
and in the following passage nvedpo is not distinguished from Aóyoc, 
vobc, or copia. Each is descriptive of the nature of the Son: 


For as we say, God, the Son his Logos and Holy Spirit (wg yàp Өєбу 
ope, кої oiv tov Adyov adt0d, Kai nvedpa було) are united in power 
(évobpeva pév Kate ббуасулу) but distinguished in rank (Sia1podpeva бё 
котй тббіу) as the Father, the Son, and the Spirit (eig tov natépa, tov 
хібу, tò nvedua) since the Son of the Father is mind, Logos, wisdom, 
and the Spirit is effluence of God, as light from fire (бті уобс, Aóyoc, 
coqgía ó vióc тоб лотрёс Kal &nóppota тоб вєоб ós PAs бло лорбс, тб VEDA). 
Legatio 24,2. 


Once again, the analogy of derivation, of light from the fire, is rem- 
iniscent of the political analogy of the Aristotelian order of the cos- 
mos as Apuleius expressed this, in a Platonic form, in Де Mundo 6, 
398a 31—35, and indeed used also by Tatian (7C 2.3.1). It is significant 
however that not merely the concept of тббіс but also that of блорроіа, 
both found in this passage, are used in a political context.!* 

In the Hermetic fragment entitled Kópn Köonov, Isis begins her 
sacred discourse. The earth entreats her that to maintain order and 
goodness amongst the elements it contains: “if not yourself (kav об 
ceavtöv)... a certain sacred effluence of yourself (savtod tiva tepav 
ànóppowav).”! We learn then that Hermes is to come as “another 


'4 For a useful summary of references to uses of dröppoıa and cognates, see 
J. Amann, Die Zeusrede des Ailios Aristeides, in 7BA 12 (1931), p. 75 and Peterson 
(1935), pp. 23-25; 110-111. 

15 A.D. Nock and АЈ. Festugiére, Corpus Hermeticum IV: Fragments extraits 
de Stobée, IV, in Collection des Universités de France, Association Guillaume Budé, (Paris: 
Société d'Edition «Les Belles Lettres» 1954), Fragment XXIII (= Stobaeus, I, 41, 
44), 62, 19-90. 
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effluence from my nature (tépa yàp Ev dp Iv тїс HSN THis Eufig ånóppora 
фосєос) who shall also be the holy examiner of all that is done (0с 
öh xoi болос ёстол t&v лротторёуоу énóntngo) . . ."!*6 

But the anöppoıa does not end with Hermes alone. When Horus 
asks his mother by whom the terrestrial sphere is to be ordered, Isis 
replies by “the one who becomes emperor from time to time (0 кото 
калрбу yevopevos Bacıkevg.).” She continues: 


For, my child, the gods give birth to emperors (yevvou үйр, Ô тёкуоу, 
Васідеїс) who are worthy of their earthly progeny (ої беої énaSiouc тїс 
énvyetov yovfig). And rulers are emanations of the emperor (kai eio ої 
&pyovtec tod BacıA&wg блӧррозол), and the ruler amongst whom is near- 
est to him (фу ò uàAXov Exeivo nÀnoíov) is also more royal than the 
others (обтос koi tóv AAV Восідлкотерос). For the sun, as it is nearer 
to God (6 pév yàp ЙАлос̧, кадо Eyyıöv ёсті тоб Oeo), is greater and more 
powerful than the moon (тйс oeAnvng extpeiCov xoi Svvaptkatepos) . . . 
Corpus Hermeticum, Fragment 24,1—2 


Thus we find the divine order of what is elsewhere described as Isis? 
povapxto pervades through existence to divine monarchy in the earthly 
political sphere. The emperor here, like Caracalla as косрокрбтор, 
is the source from which all other divine political power emanates 
to the йруоутєс. A view of the world as orderly emanation derived 
from a Platonised Aristotelianism once again presupposes a refuta- 
tion of a Gnosticism that made the aeonic &pyovtes tod Koouod the 
source of cosmic disorder and imperfection. 

Athenagoras finally describes the Holy Spirit, whom he identifies 
with the Son who is уобс, бофіа, and Adyos, as we have seen, in 
the following terms: 


The same Holy Spirit that empowers (kaitoi Kal ото тб £vepyodv) those 
who proclaim prophetically (roi ё ёкфоуобол лрофптпкфс) we say is the 
effluence of God (буюу nveöna блбрроїм eivai papev tod веоб) which 
flows forth from him (блорреоу) and returns (koi énavagepdpevov) like 
the rays of the sun (0с бктіуо nAtov). Who then would not be amazed 
(tig obv обк Gv &nopficau) if he heard of men called atheists (акобсас 
aBEoug KaAovpévovc) who bring forward God the Father, God the Son 
and the Holy Spirit (тос &yovtac Beòv патёра koi vidv вєбу koi пуєдна 
&ywv), and who proclaim both their power in their unity (беткубутос 
abtOv Kai thy бу ti буфоєі Sbvapiv) and their diversity in rank (xoi thv 
тїї tåker Staipeci). 
Athenagoras, Legatio 10,4—5. 


"^ Corp. Herm., Frag. XXIII (= Stobaeus, I, 41, 44), 62, 19 21. 
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Certainly Athenagoras’ language here can be paralleled in pagan 
Monarchianism as it sought to explain all divinity as derived from 
a single аруй. Aelius Aristides, his pagan contemporary, speaks of 
Zeus as the &pyn and the divinity of the other gods as derivation 
(anoppon).'*” Thus though Athenagoras does not use the term povapyia, 
he is nevertheless involved in the same conceptual world as Tatian 
and, as we shall see, Theophilus, who clearly did. Political power 
and derived authority is clearly seen by analogy with the rays of the 
sun, Just as in the Corpus Hermeticum and in the coinage of Caracalla. 
'Anóppota as a term for emanation or derivation in nature is applied 
to the pagan political structure in explication of the concept of an 
empire of unity in diversity. 

Clearly therefore Athenagoras’ analogy between the derivation of 
authority by emanation or effluence within the Godhead and the 
derivative relationship between his son Commodus and the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius was sustained by both the pagan religious back- 
ground and the supportive Platonism that gave that background its 
intellectual credibility. There was also a pagan povapyia in accord- 
ance with which divine political power overflowed from the one 
Emperor and through the one Empire, just as in nature all was sub- 
ordinate to the ціа йруп. 

Let us finally look at the concept of povapyia as it frequently 
appears in Theophilus, who might well have been employing the 
concept of povapyia in an argument similar to that of Athenagoras 
who strongly implies the term even though he does not use it. 


7C 2.3.3. Theophilus and the pagan quest for the povapyia 

We have seen how Tatian used the term povapyia against pagans 
on the grounds that in their polytheism they were denying a con- 
cept, both ontological and imperial, to which they were otherwise 
committed. Theophilus will now challenge the ability of pagan reli- 
gion to be able to use philosophy to produce its required ontologi- 
cal povapyia. 


147 Aelius Aristides, Eig Ata, 7,9: Ze... ‚ npótepov adrög tavtòv eG & Exvtod énoi- 
noev Kai oddév просебейбп ё étépov eic ті eivat, GAA’ adtd todvavtiov пйута elvan on’ 
ікеїмо» йрбато. Kal оок ёст Xpóvov eineiv: обі yap xpövog Av по note, бт Hull GAO 
ртёёу · 6qpiovpyo yàp Epyov odSév got1 лресВотєроу. odtw Sh &pyt иёу &návtæv Zeug 
te kai ёк Лос т@уто; 7,15: dote kai Bedov doa фоЛа блорроїм тїс Aug тоб rávtov 
патрос Suvdpews Ékacta exer. (= В. Keil, Aelii Aristidis Smyrnaei, opera quae supersunt 
omnia, (Berlin: Weidmann 1897), II, pp. 339-347). 
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Justin Martyr had claimed that the basic philosophical agenda in 
the second century consisted in inquiries (Gntfjoetc) about the ulti- 
mate first principle (лері povapytac) and about the divine foreknowledge 
(проуоїас). З Certainly Theophilus (A.D. 180) is concerned with the 
novapxia as such. But though he is committed to the basic quest for 
the pia йруй, both religious and philosophical, which he shares with 
his pagan contemporaries, he nevertheless denies their particular solu- 
tion to the quest, common in the late second century, to both Pagan 
and Christian. 

It is in the light of his failure to fulfil the second century agenda 
of discovering an ultimate first principle that Plato, according to 
Theophilus, is to be judged. By denying the creation of matter that 
exists therefore eternally alongside an uncreated God, Plato presents 
an account that fails to demonstrate the povapyia: 


But if God is uncreated (єї бё 6 вебс &yévntoc) and matter is uncreated 
(кад Ал фубуптос), then, according to the Platonists God is not the 
Maker of the Universe (обк ёт. 6 вєбс nointng tàv bav ёстіу Kath тос 
IIAatovikotc), and, as far as they are concerned, the unique sover- 
eignty of God is not demonstrated (0d8é phy povapyia Өєо? Seixvuta, 
doov тб Kat’ абтобс). 

Theophilus, Ad Autolycum, 2,4—6. 


It was not however simply the secondary, philosophy of religion that 
had failed but the primary religious discourses themselves. He labours 
to demonstrate the contradictions of the poets, since “nevertheless 
they introduce a multitude of gods (лАђу koi nAndüv Өєфу eionyayov) 
or else spoke of one single ultimate origin ( koi povapyiav einov).”!* 

But why should the first cause of the universe be clear to pagan 
poets without divine revelation such as the prophets possessed as 
they were moved by the prophetic spirit? Theophilus’ explanation is 
that sometimes the poets, shaking off the daemon possession that 
persuaded them otherwise, “made statements (eimov) in agreement 
with those of the prophets (&xóAov8a xoig профіїтолс) in order to bear 
witness to themselves (бо eig цартбріом éavtoic) and all men (te кої 
n&ow будролотс̧) concerning the monarchia of God (пері te Өєо? povap- 
xiac) . . 27150 

ae does not bring out any explicit political analogies with 


ча justin Dial. 1,3: тї yàp; ody ої фійбаофої лєрї Beòv tov novo пообутол Adyov, 
exeivoc Beye, кої лері povapyiac олтоїс Kai mpovoiac ai Gnrfjoet yivovtan Екбототе; 
й об тобто Epyov боті фіЛософіос, &&etóáGew лєрї тоб Beiov. 

' Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolyc., 2,8,6. 

' Ad Autolyc., 2,8. 
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the ontology of цомаруіа. But we have seen that Tatian does so, 
whilst sharing the general perspective of the search for the one ulti- 
mate origin. That quest, we have emphasised, in the Weltanschauung 
of the second and early third century, was not simply to do with 
physical nature but with human society and history as well. Between 
Tatian and Theophilus, and clearly sharing their common ontolog- 
ical perspective, came Athenagoras, who whilst not using povapyia 
explicitly, is well aware of the political analogy drawn from the onto- 
logy of the ultimate cause or first principle.?' I have argued that 
their common apologetic project cannot be divorced from their syncre- 
tistic, pagan religious and philosophical backgrounds. The analogies 
of light, the sun’s rays, of emanation and derivation, are exemplified 
both by general religious philosophy and by the specific iconogra- 
phy and claims of the Imperial Cult. 

Neither Justin, nor Tatian, nor Athenagoras, nor Theophilus, de- 
scribe in any detail the organisation of their communities. Theophilus, 
writing in the late second century, was one of the episcopal succes- 
sors of Ignatius of Antioch. However, there is no discussion of Church 
Order and its relation to a wider theology of the Godhead, as was 
the case in Ignatius of Antioch. We have been able to study their 
views on the Christian Godhead and its monarchical order as a 
reflection both of pagan ontology and of imperial order. We have 
not however been able to examine how imperial order, and specifically 
imperial order expressed in the Imperial Cult, was also expressed in 
Church Order, as we were able to do in the case of Ignatius. 

But concurrent with the Severan reformation, particularly in the 
form into which Elagabalus was to try unsuccessfully to press it, we 
witness also an attempted revolution in Church Order in which 
Callistus was involved as prime mover. We witness also a Monarchian 
theology in Church Order propounded by the advocate of a monarch- 
bishop over all the house-churches of the fractionalised Roman com- 
munity. We are, come these events, in a better position to study the 
relationship between a Monarchian theology and a Monarchian 
Church Order, and its contra-cultural relationship with an imperial 
order that has developed in a formally similar way. 

It is to a consideration of this relationship that we now turn for 
our final and concluding chapter. 


9! J. Badewien, Die Apologeten und Tertullian, in Schindler (1978), pp. 32-33, 
fails to grasp the relation of all three Apologists to a conceptual backcloth that they 
clearly shared. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE EMERGENCE OF IMPERIAL AND 
CATHOLIC ORDER 


Elagabalus and Callistus: 
A Monarchian Episcopate for an Imperial Monarchy 


In A.D. 218, following the assassination of Caracalla the year before, 
Varius Avitus Bassianus as emperor assumed the title of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. He took the additional title of Elagabalus, the 
name of his favoured deity, and attempted to introduce into Rome 
the cult of Sol Invictus Elagabal, that is to say the cult of Sol Invictus 
in its specifically Syrian form, as the universal religion of the Empire. 
That attempt, characterised by the imposition of the specific ritual 
and priestly dress of the form of a cult that was alien to Roman 
culture, failed for that reason. It is important however to emphasise 
that it was not a failure of the process of syncretism itself, however 
much this might be suggested by the damnatio memoriae of Elagabalus 
himself, but the failure of a kind of fundamentalism in its own way 
inimical to such a syncretism. 

Parallel with these events, we have, described in Pseudo-Hippolytus, 
Refutatio, IX, 6-13,2, an attempted religious reformation of the Roman 
community by Callistus, in which we have a movement towards 
monarchical episcopate accompanied by an advocacy of цоуаруіа 
in the godhead. Callistus appeared to Tertullian as behaving like a 
pagan Pontifex Maximus in trying to become episcopus episcoporum.' In 
doing so he, as putative bishop of Rome, was but making similar 
claims to those of the emperor Elagabalus, as Pontifex Maximus of a 
syncretism that found its final expression in the Baal of Emesa as 
Sol Invictus. As a Monarchian theologian, he was looking for the ulti- 
mate principle in the godhead from which all lesser beings or persons 
were derived, just as Elagabalus could find that principle in Sol Invictus. 
Both emperor and putative pope were reflecting, in their own way, 


_ | A. Brent, Hippolytus and the Roman Church in the Third Century: Communities 
in Tension before the Emergence of a Monarch-Bishop, in Suppl.VCh. 31 (1995), 
pp. 511-512. 
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ideals of imperial unity in the societies over which they claimed to 
have the right to rule absolutely. We must now examine the rela- 
tionship between these parallel events in the light of my thesis that 
the dynamic and parallel development of Imperial and Christian 
Order be understood dialectically and interactively in terms of a socio- 
logical theory of counter-culture. 

Let us begin with Elagabalus and his place in the development of 
the Imperial Cult. 


Part A. ELAGABALUS AND UNIVERSAL MONOTHEISM 


We have seen in the case of Isis and Sarapis, and of the image of 
Sol Invictus with which that worship had been associated and whose 
iconography Septimius and Caracalla had also employed, a clear con- 
fluence and absorption of a polytheism into an ordered monotheism 
(ТА 2.1-2.2). The worship of Cybele too had reflected similarly the 
divine imperial power (7A 1.2). Elagabalus, whose religious practices 
cannot be considered normative, did himself join the ranks of that 
priesthood, was castrated and infibulated, and placed the statue of 
Magna Mater in his own favoured sanctuary of the Baal of Етеѕа.? 
But Antoninus Pius before him had introduced the /aurobolium into 
her cult that was performed expressly pro salute imperatoris as well as 
on occasions pro salute totius domus divinae? We have already witnessed, 
even before the Severans, examples of the assimilation of cults for- 
merly sanitised into the immediate circle of cults offered on behalf 
of the emperor (7A 1.2-1.2.1). 

We witnessed a syncretistic process on the part of the early Imperial 
Cult in which other hitherto independent deities were assimilated 
with the worship of the emperor and related to this in a new way. 
One example of that process was to describe the various deified 
Virtues by the addition of variants of augustus, so that the divine 
Virtues became part of the collective personality of the emperor 
(2B 3). Another example was the reception of an emperor such as 
Hadrian into the cult of Dionysus so that he becomes а véog Дібуюстос 
(6B 2), but more than simply an ordinary initiate. But what is new 


2 Herodian, У, 5,1-МІ, 1,3; Dio Cassius, 78, 31,2-79, 21,2; SHA, Heliogab.; cf. 
G.H. Halsberghe, The Cult of Sol Invictus, in EPRO 23 (1972), pp. 62-78. 
з СП, 8,8203. 
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in the second century is clearly both the adoption of universal eastern 
deities and their cults, and their association with the imperial image 
in order to express imperial unity more comprehensively. 

In support of Elagabalus’ reforms, there had been a recognition 
of the Syrian Artagatis, a goddess associated with a number of Syrian 
Baals such as Hadad. Furthermore there was also Mithraism, whose 
synthesis with the cult of Sol Invictus should not, as Halsberghe has 
argued, blind us to the separate existence of this cult with claims to 
one pedigree in traditional Roman religion.* The ambiguity also con- 
tinued when the emperor was both high priest and object of high- 
priestly action of cult offered by and to the same person. Thus the 
events of the reign of Elagabalus were to witness, not a defeat, but 
a setback to the development of the solar monotheism towards which 
the Imperial Cult was moving, in combination with other major reli- 
gious movements with which it had associated itself. 

Although a marriage to a Vestal Virgin lead to great outrage in 
a Roman cultural context in which there was clearly no compre- 
hension of such Eastern and Syrian justifications, his third marriage 
did not. His marriage to Annia Faustina was marked by the trans- 
lation of the image of the goddess Dea Caelestis from Carthage and 
North Africa in order to enter his Elagabalium, and become part of 
the cult of Sol Invictus. However, a temple to that cult had existed 
on the Palatine since 204 B.C., with some of the constraints con- 
nected with its worship having been removed by Claudius. Elagabalus 
clearly had tried too hard to expedite a process of syncretism that 
was already progressing, albeit without the accompaniment of child 
sacrifices and castrated priests. 

There was clearly a widespread use of syncretistic iconography to 
reinforce imperial ideology. Septimius and Caracalla had used a vari- 
ety of images from various cults duly syncretised. Elagabalus’ mistake 
had been paradoxically to deny that syncretism in practice through 
the imposition of the ritual of his one, favoured cult, and by subor- 
dinating other deities to his own rather than acknowledging that all 
were, as it were, consubstantial and co-eternal with each other. In 
this respect his mistake may have been theological as well as politi- 
cal. He simply had not realised that the Baal of Emesa was simply 


* Varro, De Re Rustica, 1,1,5; Dionysios of Halicarnassus, Antiqu. Rom., 11,50,3; 
Tacitus, Annal. XV,41,1; 74,1 and Halsberghe (1972), chap. 2. 
7 Halsberge (1972), pp. 84 88. 
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one more image or aspect of the one light beyond them all, just as 
dead and deified emperors stood for the collective and not individual 
imperial virtues. The conspiracy that swept. him away in A.D. 222, 
launched by Julia Mamaea his aunt and her son Severus Alexander, 
his cousin, was not to halt the syncretistic development that was to 
lead to a solar monotheism reflected in a universal monarchy.* 
Our thesis has been that the authority structure of Christian com- 
munities that were to form the Great Church developed, as contra- 
cultures develop, in dialectical relationship to the authority structure 
of the wider culture in which they arise. We must now ask how the 
developments in the Imperial Cult witnessed in Elagabalus’ pagan 
empire found their reflection in the Christian Roman Community 
of Callistus and his anonymous opponent, the author of the Elenchos. 


Part В. CarLıstus, MoNARCH BisHOPS AND MONARCHIANISM 


We have already emphasised how the process of theological reflection 
within early Christian communities at the end of the second cen- 
tury paralleled such pagan developments (7C). A similar, parallel 
process of syncretism reflected in Church Order was also proceed- 
ing. I have already mentioned the Clementine Homilies, in which 
Jacobean and Petrine traditions flow together into a unity expressed 
cryptogramically in the pseudonymous letters with which this work 
begins (7С 1). But with the documents in which Callistus prefigures, 
we are in a position to evaluate specifically developments in the 
authority structure of the Christian community that directly parallel 
the Elagabalan reformation. 


8B 1. Callistus" revolution in Church Order 


Callistus, as I have argued in detail elsewhere, was not a Pope in 
the later sense but presided over a group of house churches with 
loose bonds of intercommunion between the presiding ёлісколос- 
пресВ'терос of each individual community.’ The presbyters, like their 
counterparts in the Jewish synagogue, did meet formally for discus- 
sions, a heated example of which is found in El. IX, 12,15-16.? 


5 Ibid. Chapter 5. 
? Brent (1995), pp. 388-457. 
з Ibid. pp. 424-431. 
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They did have at their head a chairman-secretary, who, as Lampe 
also argued,’ supervised the distribution of letters from external 
Churches amongst the house-churches, and who was responsible for 
writing replies where necessary on behalf of all the groups. Clement 
of Rome had been such a figure, and, if not identical with him, also 
the Clement of Hermas Vis. II, 4,2-3, who had such a function 
entrusted to him (émitétpaxtat) as his ministry.'° 

The purpose of Callistus’ reformation was to reduce the semi- 
autonomous congregations to a monarchical whole with himself as 
monarch-bishop at the centre. His method in executing the revolu- 
tion was to exercise a policy of leniency in matters of discipline. 
Callistus was prepared to admit to his house-church those who had 
been excommunicated for various sins from other house-churches in 
Rome. Those house-churches had always, as Ignatius’ Romans, insc. 
(th ExKAnota . . . ўт) Kai трок@Өтүтол бу ton yoptov ‘Popaiwv), or for 
that matter Paut’s Romans 16, make clear, regarded themselves together 
not as separate churches but constituting the one church of Rome. 
A mark of this unity was intercommunion marked by the exchange 
of the fermentum between themselves. 

A group such as the Quartodecimans had been excommunicated, 
and the means was presumably that the other congregations ceased 
to exchange the fermentum with them." Marcion and Valentinus had 
left, with their followers, of their own accord." It is against such a 
backcloth that we must understand Callistus’ strategy. His offence, 
in the eyes of the author of the Elenchos, was not that Callistus was 
an anti-Pope erected against his own lawful papacy. This author 
never claims to possess himself what Callistus had only thought, 
according to him, that he now possessed as the object of his ambi- 
tions and the reforms which he initiated.'? Callistus had rather bro- 
ken the disciplinary convention of not communicating with those 
whom another presiding presbyter of another house-church has excom- 


9 P. Lampe, Die stadtrómischen Christen in den ersten beiden Jahrhunderten, 
in WUNT 2,18 (1989), cf. Brent (1995), pp. 388-412. 

© Hermas Vis. II, 4,2-3 and Lampe (1989), pp. 335-337 cf. A. Brent, Pseudonymity 
and Charisma in the Ministry of the Early Church, in Aug 27,3 (1987), pp. 347-376 
which appeared at the same time as the first edition of his book. See also Brent 
(1995), pp. 410—434. 

!" Eusebius, H.E. V, 24,15 and Brent (1995), рр. 412-415. 

? Brent (1995), pp. 418-421; Lampe (1989), pp. 331-332. 

З El. IX, 12,15: vouiGav тетоутуквує об ёӨтүр&то without here specifying tov тїс 
ёлісколӣс Өрбуоу as in ІХ, 11,1. See also Brent (1995), р. 419 апа р. 427. 
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municated. It was this convention that clearly constituted the “cus- 
tomary boundary (dpoc)” that Callistus was overstepping.'* 


8B 1.1. The charges against Callistus 

The once or twice widowed clergy that Callistus allowed to remarry 
twice or three times had previously clearly communicated with the 
house-group of the author of El. Callistus clearly asserted they suffered 
no impediment such as that imposed by what was to become the 
New Testament demand that a bishop or deacon be “husband of 
one wife (nıäg yovouxóg &vdpa).”!> Unions between patrician ladies 
and household slaves or freedmen were allowed by him. Somewhat 
casuistically, Pseudo-Hippolytus claims that this lead to the commit- 
ting of mortal sin after baptism. 

The mortal sins of adultery and murder were, he claims, encour- 
aged. “Adultery (noıyeia)” he apparently claims is committed by a 
widowed clergyman when he remarries, or is indeed an apt descrip- 
tion of “fornication (nopveia)” when committed contrary to Roman 
law with a slave. Murder (poveio) results from abortions which 
some patrician women sought in view of capital legal sanctions 
following the conception of a child from such a union." Callistus 
was also apparently to be held responsible for Elkasite second bap- 
tism in that he had created the climate in which mortal sins could 
be absolved after baptism, and thus even second baptism itself be 
justified.'® 

Callistus’ strategy of relaxing discipline proved a very successful 
one. It achieved his main objective of centralising ecclesiastical power 
on himself and his successors, such as his predecessors, including 
Clement, had never wielded in their secretary general’s office over 
other house-churches. It is of course paradoxical that the loosening 
of discipline should have had this end but, vis à vis the other 
énioxonoi-npeoPvtepot, it undoubtedly did. Callistus was making no 
threats. His were simply acts of forgiveness and reconciliation. Like 
Tertullian's adversary, whom we believe was in fact Callistus him- 
self, he could quote often Romans 14,14, and add that “the sons of 


М EL IX, 12,20-21 and 25, cf. Brent (1995), pp. 417-418; рр. 432-436. 
5 Ibid. 12,21-22 and 1 Тіт. 3,2, cf. Brent (1995), p. 518. 
lë Ibid. 12,24—25 cf. Brent (1995), рр. 520-523. 
Ulpian, Dig., I, 9,8, cf Brent (1995), р. 521, particularly references in footnote 


її ЕІ IX, 12,6 and 13, 1-4. 
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God ought to be compassionate and peacemakers, giving in return 
just as Christ has given to us, not judging that we be not judged." 
Faced with a growing community composed of excommunicants from 
other house-churches who now flooded into the school of Callistus, 
what could the other éníokonot-npeopotepo: possibly do? 

They could refuse to exchange the fermentum as an act of excom- 
munication, thus placing themselves in the wrong and making them- 
selves righteous minorities. Or they could simply acquiesce in the 
new situation. If they took the latter course however, their author- 
ity was considerably diminished since they were handing over to 
Callistus the right to determine the discipline of the community and 
the conditions of communion. If they took the former course, in an 
increasingly minority position, they would also suffer diminution of 
authority if Callistus’ group continued to grow. And if indeed he 
happened also to be, like Clement in Hermas Vis. II, 4,2-3, the par- 
ticular éníckonoc-npeofótepog with the entrusted ministry of writing 
to external churches in the name of the Roman Church as a whole, 
then his growing central authority would also be, by default, rein- 
forced by this position as he would be, in the eyes of external 
churches, the best known clerical figure. 

Such then were the events of the ecclesiastical reformation taking 
place contemporaneously with the reformation of the Imperial Cult 
by Elagabalus and its political repercussions. But there are two ques- 
tions related to our overall concerns that we now need to ask. 


1. What broader justification did Callistus give for his policy of 
reform, and how does this further illuminate how he saw the pur- 
pose of his reformation? 

2. How did those reforms and their rationale reflect the reforms of 
Elagabalus and their purpose? 


I shall now argue that the answers to both these questions are inter- 
related. We can only expose Callistus’ true purpose by reading this 
off against the broader cultural and political events of his time, par- 
ticular those represented by Elagabalus, which gives his acts purpose 
and motive. 


З Tertullian, De Pudic., 2,2 where, together with Rom. 14,14 (= El. IX, 12,22), 
are quoted Mat. 7,1 and Lk. 6,37; cf. Brent (1995), рр. 517-525. 
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8B 1.1.1. Callistus? broader justification 

We are dependent primarily on Callistus! opponent, the author of 
the Elenchos, whom, as we have seen, uses extreme casuistry to pro- 
duce a biased account of his claims. But we can also, I believe, use 
Tertullian who both in the Adversus Praxeam, and in his attack on the 
"edict" of the episcopus episcoporum and pontifex maximus, is in fact attack- 
ing Callistus. The main grounds against such an identification were 
always that an early third century pope could not issue universal 
edicts so that Tertullian's attack had to be upon a purely local bishop. 
But, as I have argued in detail elsewhere, my identification does not 
depend on Callistus having functioned as a pope in the later sense. 
A factionalised community at Rome in tension between its various 
house churches, and raising such questions as absolution for mortal 
sin after baptism and clerical remarriage, could not fail to draw it- 
self to the attention of a similar church in North Africa divided by 
a Montanism that had not yet broken completely from the great 
Church.? Tertullian himself does mention the contesseratio hospitalitatis 
brought by a Christian travelling from one Christian community to 
another such as frequently occurred between Rome and North Africa. 
The conditions of absolution as of ordination would impact upon 
such signs of intercommunion present at this early period.?! 

Let us look therefore at what Callistus was claiming. He was claim- 
ing that the Church would be a mixed congregation such as the ark 
of Noah in which clean and unclean animals were combined together. 
Another proof-text for his policy was the Parable of the Wheat and 
the Tares.” From the author of El.’s more puritanical position, 
Callistus can be made to say that the clean and unclean should exist 
both together in the Church. But no doubt Callistus would have 
had another reason. His was a policy of comprehending a wide diver- 
sity of views and positions within a common unity. In that respect 
he reflected the general Severan political policy that we have outlined, 


? See D. Rankin, Tertullian and the Church, (Cambridge: U.P. 1995), pp. 35-36 ff. 
for a cogent restatement of the argument that in De Anima, 9,4 Tertullian is describ- 
ing a Montanist prophetess having private visions during the normal, catholic 
Eucharist and only rehearsing these when the Montanist group within the catholic 
congregation meets afterwards by itself. Cf. U. Neymeyr, Die christlichen Lehrer 
im zweiten Jahrhundert: Ihr Lehrtátigkeit, ihr Selbstverstándnis, und ihre Geschichte, 
in Suppl. VCh 4 (1989), pp. 129-131. See also Brent (1995), рр. 538-539. 

2! "Tertullian, De Praesc. Haer. 20,7-9 cf. Brent (1995), рр. 505-509. 

? El. IX, 12,22-23. 
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if not the more radical and forced imposition of that policy repre- 
sented by his contemporary emperor Elagabalus. 


8B 1.1.2. Callistus and Elagabalus’ reformation 

We have argued that contemporary imperial policy was reflected in 
an ontology of povapyia. Callistus defended a Christian form of 
Monarchianism that we have seen to be present in the apologists, 
and employed by them in conscious awareness of the relationship 
between politics and ontology. Consequently they could imply that, 
if a justification of ontological uovapxía was incoherent, then so 
would be the principle of political povapyia. Callistus argued, accord- 
ing to his opponent: 


Of that he says the Son himself is also the Father (бті дё кої tov абтбу 
vióv єїмол Aéyet Kal matépa), no one is ignorant (оббеїс фумоєї). For he 
speaks as follows (Aéyev yàp обтос̧): when then the Father has not been 
born (te pév oov un yeyévnto 6 ratńp), he is justly called “Father” (6wooc 
патђр Tpoonyopevto). But when he is pleased to experience birth from 
the virgin (öte бё түодбктүсє убуєсту ёк лардёуоо броцеїмол), the Father, 
being begotten (yevvndeig ô nathp), becomes himself Son of himself, and 
not of someone different (vióg éyéveto оотбс Exvtod, ody Etépov). Thus 
he thinks (о%тес yoðv докеї) he has established the monarchia (novapxiav 
ovviotav), asserting that Father and Son subsist as one and the same 
being (ëv кої tò adtd фбскоу флбрує natépa Kai vidv), becoming not 
different the one from the other (ywópevov обу Etepov ёё &tépov), but 
the same from himself (ФАА adtov Ё éavtod). 
Elenchos IX, 10, 10-11. 


We see here what was no doubt Callistus’ own expression of his aim, 
namely povapyiav ovviotav. It is impossible that such an expression 
could be or ought to be dissociated from the conceptual web that, 
by the end of the second century, formed the backcloth to the dis- 
cussion of cosmic and social order, Pagan or Christian, imperial or 
apologist. Such a term came already value-laden, and we have seen 
how Tatian can accuse the Greeks of denying роуарҳіс in an impe- 
rial and political sense because their polytheism cannot support their 
ontological case for a single origin (7C 2.3.1). We have seen how 
for Athenagoras the earthly kingdom of father Marcus Aurelius and 
his son Commodus is a reflection of the heavenly kingdom of Father 
and Son (7C 2.3.2). In establishing the povapyia against the alleged 
ditheism of the author of El. and his group, Callistus was following 
the pattern set by writers such as Tatian against polytheism.” 


El IX, 12,15-16. 
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There are, however, several points to be made in demonstration 
of the more than accidental relationship between Callistus’ refor- 
mation and that of Elagabalus. We see in the following examples 
clear reflections of the latter in the former. 


8B 1.3.1. Pontifex Maximus and episcopus episcoporum 

When Tertullian attacks Callistus in these terms, he is clearly com- 
paring the latter's activity and claims with those of the reigning 
Roman Emperor. Pontifex Maximus is clearly a pagan title for the 
Emperor as High Priest of the Roman Pantheon in which the Imperial 
Cult was increasingly emerging as central. The bishop of Rome was 
not as yet given this title. Furthermore, Tertullian mentions an edict 
of this bishop which clearly the bishop of Rome would not be able 
to deliver in Carthage. It will not do, however, on this account to 
substitute a shadowy Agrippinus as local bishop of Carthage in order 
to fill this role. Tertullian wishes to represent at all costs the Roman 
bishop as behaving like the contemporary emperor, and so he uses 
highly metaphorical language in which Callistus is represented as if 
he were an emperor doing such things.” 

We emphasised in connection with the theology of Ignatius of 
Antioch the essentially pagan background of his regarding bishops, 
priests, and deacons as єїкбуєс of the saving mystery of the incar- 
nate godhead (6A 2.1). In this respect he reflected the position in 
the East where “priests and priestesses personified the deity whom 
they served."? It is in such a context that Halsberghe locates the 
marriage of Elagabalus with the Vestal Virgin Aquilia Severa. She 
represented Vesta as he represented Elagabal. 

The palladium of Minerva-Athena, taken out of the temple of the 
former, was transported to Elagabalium on the Palatine. Vesta's shrine 
contained no image of herself. Thus the marriage of priest and priest- 
ess was in fact regarded by him as a theogamy. Their children would 
be the representatives of combined divinities, and Sol Invictus would 
thus exhibit the divine essence also of Vesta-Minerva. “I did this 
(todt’ énoínoo) in order that, of course (iva бї Kai) godlike children 
(Qeonpencic тоїбєс) might be born from me the high-priest and from 
this high-priestess (ёк te ёро tod &pyiepéog ёк te тоотт\с тўс фрушереїас 
үєууфутол).?6 His justification for this act to the Senate was that “a 


+ Tertullian, De Pudic. 1,1-2 cf. Brent (1995), рр. 504-505. 
29 Halsberghe (1972), р. 90. 
2% Dio (Xiphilinus) 80, 9,3. 
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marriage of a priest and a priestess was a thing of reverence (cefáo- 
шоу єїмол убшом ієрёос te Kai iepeiac).”?”? Thus Elagabalus justified his 
marriage to the Vestal Virgin Aquilia Severa as a theogamy that 
united through their sacred and divine offspring the combined divini- 
ties of Sol Invictus and Vesta-Minerva. A line of divine priests incar- 
nating the essences of the male and female divinities into a unity or 
hovapyxia would thus result. In that justification, the claim for both 
to be apytepeds and üpxıepeia now combined was clearly present. 

Such a controversy is mirrored too in the dispute between Callistus 
and the author of El. Callistus is claiming the ultimate right to 
absolve over presbyters of the other house groups. And for the first 
time in the history of the apostolic ministry images of àpyiepateia 
now become important. I have argued elsewhere that the notion that 
James’ authority was sacerdotal, and that the episcopal succession 
lists were modelled on those of Jewish High Priests is misconceived.” 
But in the literature of the Hippolytan community, in particular, 
that composite work published under the title of the Apostolic Tradition, 
Aaronic and sacerdotal images of the bishop's office begin to fuse 
with Mosaic images that had characterised that office as essential 
one of a teaching succession. That fusion is one of the consequences 
of the Callistan reformation.? 

Certainly the author of El. insists оп a plurality of successors to 
the apostles. As he says, referring to himself as one amongst others 
in the Roman community by use of the collective “we”: 


We have become their successors (Ôv Пиєїс бійдодої тоухбмомтес), and 
we participate in the same grace of both high priesthood and teach- 
ing, (тйс те а0тӣс убрітос цетбуоутєс арулератеіас te Kai SiSaoKaAiac), and, 
being reckoned as guardians of the Church (kai.ppovpoi tfjg ёккАл\сїөс 
AeAoyiopévor), we neither let our eye slumber (обк бфбоЛийс уостб- 
Couev), nor do we keep silence about orthodox discourse (obSé Aóyov 
брбом cwonüpev). . .. 
Elenchos 1, prooem. 6 


In the confluent currents of imagery, Mosaic and Aaronic, Callistus 
is claiming that at the head of the tradition must stand not simply 
a single Moses who could have been Christ, but a sacerdotal rep- 


7 Herodian V,6,2. 

?' A. Brent, Diogenes Laertius and the Apostolic Succession, in JEH 44,3 (1993), 
рр. 367-389; Brent (1995), pp. 477-481. 

? Ap. Trad. 3 and 7 cf. Brent (1995), pp. 471-492. 
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resentative of Moses (Christ), who, like an Ignatian bishop or indeed 
like Elagabalus stood as an icon of the divine being that he repre- 
sented. But according to Pseudo-Hippolytus, all the presiding éxioxonot- 
пресВотерої could be said not simply to participate in the priesthood 
but in the high priesthood (tfjg te абтйс Xapırog petéyovtes йрулер- 
ateiac te koi дідаскаМас). Callistus could not simply make himself 
the supreme teacher by claiming that such an office needed to be 
consecrated in the person of a single apxıepeoc. 

But Elagabalus was clearly claiming the indivisibility of the àpx- 
wpateia. The povapyia required the &nóppoi from a single &pxń, 
Sol [nvictus. 'To secure a single hierocratic iconography, children must 
be produced (Beonpeneig пойбєс) who were icons of Sol Invictus incor- 
porating Vesta-Minerva. Callistus likewise is concerned with povapyia 
in which one source of power within the godhead corresponds to 
one source of authority over the fractionalized Roman community. 
Не will secure this, as had Caracalla, by pointing to the &pyiepateia 
as flowing through him as his high-priest, as opposed to existing as 
an abstract principle in which all could generally and without gra- 
dation participate. For him, as for Ignatius, there could be only one 
High Priest and therefore, when the sacerdotal is imposed upon the 
Mosaic, one leader emerges over the npeoßótepor from whose spirit 
their authority was derived.*° 

The title episcopus episcoporum, which goes with the title Pontifex 
Maximus, reflects clearly Tertullian's criticism of what was happen- 
ing specifically within the changing pattern of authority within the 
Roman Church. But that such a title can be seen to be part of the 
common Pagan and Christian program of the early third century, 
in which the real character of historical movements and ideas could 
be established with reference to their ultimate historical origin, can 
be seen from its use in the Clementine literature. Here James in 
called episcopus episcoborum in the pseudonymous letter of Peter to 
him." But, as we have argued, in Diogenes’ historiography, the two 
successions are fused into one by means of a fictional epistolary 
exchange. A fictional exchange of letters is also the literary device 
which the Clementines share with Diogenes Laertios. The exchange 
of letters express the validity, whether of Christianity or of Greek 


3 Brent (1995), р. 473. 
3! Petr. ad lac. insc. cf. Brent (1995), рр. 512-513. 
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philosophy, by reference to an ultimate historical &pxn, ап Urzeit in 
which the exchange took place and such a unity arose (7C 1.1). 
Once more we find ourselves at the centre of discourse about ulti- 
mate origins that is clearly controlling both Christian and Pagan 
ontology and the corresponding ideology of both Imperial and 
Christian Order. 

Callistus therefore appeared to Tertullian as behaving like a pagan 
Pontifex Maximus in trying to become episcopus episcoporum. In so doing 
he, as putative bishop of Rome, was but making similar claims to 
those of the emperor Elagabalus, as Pontifex Maximus, of a syncretism 
that found its final expression in the Baal of Emesa as Sol Invictus.? 
As a Monarchian theologian, Callistus was looking for the ultimate 
principle in the godhead from which all lesser beings or persons were 
derived just as Elagabalus could find that principle in the cult of Sol 
Invictus. Both emperor and putative pope were reflecting, in their 
own way, ideals of imperial unity in the societies over which they 
claimed to have the right to rule absolutely. 

Let us now turn to the second way in which Callistus is seen to 
be associated with the events of his time, and to reflect imperial pol- 
icy in his ecclesiastical policy. 


8B 1.1.2.3. Social values of Callistus and Pseudo-Hippolytus 

The highly contrived piece of casuistry by means of which the author 
of El. convicts Callistus of absolving the mortal sin of murder reads 
as follows: 


For he even allowed women (кой yàp кої yovorgiv énétpewev), if they 
should be without husbands (єї &vavöpoı eiev) and they burned due to 
their youthful age for a man (kai ђАлкід ye te eig &vópa ёккоїо1уто), they 
[being] of noble rank (ai єм d&iq), if they were unwilling to degrade 
their rank (ei tijv ёоотфу дбіам fjv un ВобЛотуто кодолреїу) through legal 
marriage (бій тоб vopipws yaundfivar), to take someone whom they 
should choose as a bed partner (£xew éva, бу àv aipnowvraı, cóykovtov), 
whether household slave or free (ete oikétnv ette 2Аєббером), to treat 
this person (кой тобтом кріуєту) as in place of a husband (буті дудрос) 
even though she was not married by law (tiv un vóuo yeyaunnevnv). In 
consequence (ғу) women who were so called believers began to try 
(ipEavto énuxeipeiv ai motai Aeyönevaı) even to bind themselves round 
with medicines against conception (&tokíoig фарийкоїс Kai tà перібес- 


?' For the use of these terms in the cult of Sol Invictus, and their association with 
the Emperor, see Halsberghe (1972), p. 77. 
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реїсдол) in order to abort what they had conceived (npóg tò tà ovA- 
ХарВаудиєма kataBéAAew) because they were unwilling either to have 
a child from a slave (бій tò uite ёк бобЛо» Воолесдол Exeıv тёкуоу) or 
from a social inferior (unte 65 edteAodc), because of their noble and 
superior birth (810 thv о®тф@у edyéverav Kai олёроүкоу обсіам). 


Elenchos TX, 12,24-25 


As Preysing pointed out, the author here reveals a clash of social 
values between Callistus’ group and his own. His critique assumes 
a senatorial and patrician perspective on Callistus’ activity.? For the 
leader of one group of what is an illegal sect to accuse the other of 
not following pagan law on matrimony seems bizarre, but that is 
precisely to what the criticism amounts: Callistus had sanctioned a 
union involving a woman tiv un vouw yeyaunnevnv, that is to say 
pagan marriage law. No doubt, as Dóllinger pointed out, Callistus 
would have replied that there were no distinctions after baptism 
between “male and female, bond пог free.” 

The writer clearly attributes the quest for &tóxwx фіриака to the 
proper repugnance of “ladies of noble rank (ол ¿v &€iq)” not to dilute 
their "noble and superior birth (thy отеу ebyévexv Kai onépoykov 
ovoiav)” with progeny “from someone socially inferior (5 ebteAotdc).” 
Undoubtedly this represents the patrician repugnance that he feels 
and which he attributes to the ladies in question. But for them child- 
birth in this situation was not necessary a question of repugnance 
towards offspring from a partner who was edreAng, which means lit- 
erally “of depleted value”, nor indeed a desire to avoid degrading 
their rank (mv... d&iav... кодолреїу). Rather the quest for abor- 
tions, and hence the goveia of their unborn children, was because 
they as women of senatorial rank lived under the threat of capital 
punishment for cohabitation with a slave (oik&rng).”” Certainly mar- 
riage with a freedman was illegal, as the author claims.” 


З К. von Preysing, Der Leserkreis der Philosophoumena Hippolyts, in KTh 38 
(1914) pp. 421-445. 

з Gal. 3,28 cf. I. von Dóllinger, Hippolytus und Kallistus, oder Die römische Kirche in 
der ersten Hälfte des dritten Jahrhunderts, (Regensburg: Joseph Manz 1853), р. 254. 

3 In Justinian, Dig. I, 9,8, Ulpian, the contemporary of the author of El., states 
that a matrona was subject to the death penalty for sexual relations with slaves. 

% Justinian, Dig. XXIII, 2,42: “Modestinus, Bk 1 De ritu nuptiarum: Si senatoris 
filia neptis proneptis libertino vel qui artem ludicram exercuit cuiusue pater materue 
id fecerit nupserit, nuptiae non erunt," which clearly denies the validity of the mar- 
riage of ол èv 061 (= senatoris filia) to an ёАє®Өєрос (= libertinus) or even a free ebteA fic 
(vel qui artem. ludicram). 
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Certainly Elagabalus would have no claim to share the value- 
system of Roman patrician society. Indeed, the Severan dynasty itself 
was founded on the perfidy of the murder of Pertinax, whose name 
Septimius Severus born with ostentatious pride as his own, by Didius 
Julianus who lead a senatorial reaction that clearly failed (A.D. 193). 
Julianus’ credentials with the Senate were high due to his having 
been prosecuted several times during the reign of Commodus." But 
the notion that, with appropriate theological justification, senatorial 
ladies should marry their slaves or freedmen, despite patrician hos- 
tility, would not have appeared as scandalous as before, in the social 
environment of the imposition of Sol Invictus Elagab as the final form 
and definition of the Imperial Cult. Certainly such marriages would 
not be more scandalous than the action of the Emperor as Pontifex 
Maximus of the Imperial Cult of Sol Invictus marrying a Vestal Virgin 
also with a new and radical theological justification. 

Certainly the senaculum mulierum, established Бу Elagabalus, men- 
tioned in an otherwise dubious source but confirmed by excavations, 
was indicative of a social policy in which social roles and status were 
becoming fluid.? The writer of the SHA mentions, moreover, the 
predecessor of this senaculum being held on certain festivals (sollem- 
nibus... diebus). Its prior function was to provide kinswomen of the 
emperors who had married husbands who were not nobilitati with 
“ornaments of consular marriage (consularis coniugii ornamenta).” The 
purpose was that “they should not lose their consular rank (ne inno- 
bilitatae remanerent)" in consequence of such marriages. The author of 
El. would clearly have upheld this previous function in his desire 
that oi бу a&ia did not degrade their rank (tijv &&iav кодолреїу). But 
clearly new rules, the purpose of which it is difficult to discern, were 
now being developed. Upholders of traditional senatorial values might 
well criticise Elagabalus for transgressing established norms (pou of 
Roman, pagan society, just as we have seen the author of El. to 
have done in the case of Callistus and Christian society. 

We must now consider a third piece of evidence for how, in the 
minds of contemporary observers, the events of Callistus’ career par- 
alleled those of Elagabalus. 


” A. Birley, Septimius Severus, the African Emperor, (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode 
1971), p. 154. 

8 SHA, Elagab., 4,3 cf. А. Pasqui, Regione VI. Antico edificio riconsciuto per la 
sede del senaculum mulierum, іп NScavAnt, Ann. 311, 5,11 (1914), рр. 141-146. 
See also Halsberghe (1972), p. 70. 
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8B 1.1.2.4. Callistus’ martyrdom and the fall of Elagabalus 

Both the martyrdom of Callistus and the violent end of Elagabalus 
took place in the same year (A.D. 222). There is no need to see 
Elagabalus as a definite supporter of Christianity, on the shallow 
basis of the SHA, and on the very dubious notion that his consort 
and former Vestal Virgin, Aquilia Severa, was in fact the Severina 
to which one work on the Statue of the Hippolytan community was 
dedicated.? Most of the references to dedications point to Julia 
Mamaea and her circle, in the next reign, that of her son Severus 
Alexander, after Elagabalus’ downfall in which she was directly instru- 
mental. Certainly the Hippolytan community addressed Julia Mamaea 
with respect." But it was otherwise with the reforms of Elagabalus, 
and with what Callistus partially against the background of those 
reforms proposed for the Christian community. 

That a later martyrology will describe the events of the latter's 
death in similar terms to those of Elagabalus show that the general 
impression on the minds of contemporaries and later was that the 
two figures were in some way associated. It is my argument that the 
sociological thesis that I have pursued and invoked throughout this 
monograph can explain the association without any conscious and 
intentional links on the part of the individuals participating in the 
action. Christian communities form contra-cultures to the pagan host 
culture, in part imitating both its social and its ontological con- 
struction of reality. But in part they also reconstruct the host cul- 
ture, so that their dependence on that culture is concealed but none 
the less necessary. 

There was, according to Allard, a historical core to the late Асіа 
Martyrii Sancti Callisti. There is at all events clearly a relationship 
_ between the descriptions of the manner of their deaths, suggesting 
a clear folk memory that these were the products of similar histo- 
rical events at a similar moment which were in some way related to 


39 SHA, Elagab., 3,4 cf. M. Sordi, Il Cristianesimo e Roma, in Storia di Roma 
XIX, Istituto di Studi Romani, (Bologna: Cappelli 1965), p. 238 

40 For the identification of this with a work mentioned in Theodoret, and in 
Anastasius Sinaitica, see Brent (1995), pp. 84-85 and p. 331. For Julia Mamaea's 
role in the downful of Elagabalus, see Halsberghe (1972), рр. 101-103. 

+1 P, Allard, Histoire des Persécutions pendant la premiere moitié du troisième siècle (Septime 
Sévère, Maximin, Dèce), d’après les documents archéologiques, (Paris: LeCoffre 1886), рр. 
188-190 cf. H. Dal Covolo, I Severi e il cristianesimo: Ricerche sull'ambiente 
storico-istituzionale delle origini cristiane tra il secondo e il terzo secolo, in Biblioteca 
di Scienze Religiose, 87 (Libreria Atheneo Salesiano: Rome 1989), p. 16 and pp. 64-65. 
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each other. Callistus is martyred by being “thrown through the win- 
dow of a house (per fenestram domus praecipitari) and with a stone tied 
to his neck (ligatoque ad collum eius saxo), submerged in a well (in puteum 
demergi), and rubbish piled upon him (et in eo rudera cumulari)."?? 

After Elagabalus is slain by the praetorian guard on Alexander 
and Mamaea's instruction, his mutilated body is dragged through 
the streets." This, one source informs us, is: 


in order that the soldiers might throw it into the sewer (ut id in cloa- 
cam (= cloaca maxima) milites mitterent). But when the cloaca by chance 
failed to take it (sed cum non cepisset cloaca fortuito), they attached а weight 
that it should not float (adnexo pondere ne fluitaret), and threw it into the 
Tiber from the Aurelian bridge (per pontem Aemilium . . . in Tiberim abiec- 
tum est), so that it could never be buried (ne umquam sepeliri posset). His 
body had also been dragged around the Circus (tractum est cadaver eius 
etiam per Circi spatia) before thrown into the Tiber (priusquam in Tiberim 
praecipitaretur). 
SHA, Elagabalus, 17, 1-3. 


The idea that the cloaca maxima could not take his body seems strange, 
but clearly required the second stage of throwing the body into the 
Tiber direct. The Epitomist to Cassius Dio claims that the body was 
thrown directly into the Tiber (ёс tov notapov EveßAn@n), but men- 
tions the unsuccessful attempt to escape by hiding in a chest (ÉueAAev 
ёс тоЛЛоу EnßAndeig екдрбмол)." It is Herodian, however, who gives 
us the simplest and most likely original account, namely that, after 
Elagabalus and Soaemias were drawn and mutilated: *he was thrown 
into the sewers (ёс tobs буєтоїс aneppip®n) which run down into the 
river Tiber (тоїс ёс tov OdPptv notapov péovtac)." ^ 

In attempting to reconstruct the true relationship between the 
accounts of the martyrdom of Callistus and the assassination of 
Elagabalus, we can be certain only of equivalences or near equiva- 
lences in both descriptions. Both Callistus and Elagabalus are “thrown 
( praecipitari/ praecipitaretur/ дтерріфбт)" into a well or sewer (in puteum/ 


* Acta S. Callisti Papae Martyris Romae, 8, in Migne P.L. 10, col. 120. 

З SHA, Elagab., 17, 1-3: “Post hoc in eum impetus factus est atque in latrina 
ad quam confugerat occisus. tractatus deinde per publicum; addita iniuria cadav- 
eri est...” cf. Dio Cassius LXXX, 20,2: коі aï te kepaAai блеколтоау, Kai tà 
GHpata yvuvoðévta tò èv npártov бій, náong тїс moAewg godpn.. and Herodian V, 
8,9: тй бё софрата тоб te 'Аутоуіоо kai тїс Хоолиїбос паредовам oópetw тє Kai 
буоВрібємм xoig BovAopévoic: &rep éri подо бій náong tfi nöAewg ovpévta . . . 

^ Dio Cassius, 80, 20,2. 

# Herodian, У, 8,9. 
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т сЇоасат/ ёс totg буєтобс) which in Callistus case, given the region 
of the city, is clearly the sewers or cloaca maxima as it is in Elagabalus’ 
case. A weight was attached to Elagabalus’ body (adnexo pondere) just 
as a stone was tied to Callistus’ neck (ligatoque ad collum eius saxo). 

We could emphasise the historicity of this “core” in the marty- 
rology, as we have seen that Dal Covolo proposes, following Sordi 
and Allard. If we did so, we could consider that it was the known 
relationship of Callistus and his policies, as favouring or enjoying 
favour of the regime, that lead to his death in the same revolu- 
tionary turmoil that saw the end of Elagabalus with whom he had 
been associated in the popular imagination. But there is no need to 
go thus far, particularly since the policies and behaviour of Elagabalus 
as recorded would have been equally repugnant to Callistus as to 
the author of El. The latter does not accuse the former of sympa- 
thising with child sacrifices countenanced by Elagabalus," even though 
he might try to make him indirectly responsible for the murder of 
the unborn due to his marriage policy. 

Our account in terms of contra-cultural theory does not however 
require such a meeting of the minds of individual participants in the 
events to account for such association. It is enough that in the minds 
of those who passed on the account of Callistus’ martyrdom there 
was a consciousness that his end was similar to that of Elagabalus, 
and so for them there was some association between the two events. 
My application of contra-cultural social theory to the development 
of Church Order shows how the events could be interpreted socio- 
logically. The structure of the Christian Roman community in terms 
of a collection of house-churches, loosely related to one another, was 
undergoing dynamic change through their interaction with wider 
society. The Order of the Christian Community, as we have argued, 
mirrored contra-culturally the order of the Imperial Cult, reversing 
some of its imagery and values, in order to give that community 
status and legitimation in the eyes of its members that wider society 
denied them. 

The social construction of reality develops in terms of a contra- 
culture in marginal groups deprived of status and legitimation by 
their host culture. It is therefore inevitable that, when radical change 


46 See footnote 41 above. 
" Dio Cassius 80, 11, where Sardanapalus is recorded as sacrificing boys to 
Elagabalus. 
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occurs in the structure of the host culture, that change, however 
temporary, is a reversal of an evolving goal. In consequence, the 
contra-culture that is related dialectically with the host culture will 
find itself subject to the same revolutionary forces endeavouring to 
change the host culture. This has clearly happened in the case of 
Callistus. No doubt he and his followers would not have identified 
themselves with the host culture, yet, in order to make their case 
against it plausible with a legitimation of their existence to them- 
selves as well as to others, they needed the backcloth of both onto- 
logy and political ideology derived from the host culture on which 
they were parasitic. But having pursued and constructed such a legit- 
imation, that legitimation was bound to fail in the eyes of those seek- 
ing to change radically the direction of the host-culture. Thus Callistus 
fell, or appeared in the eyes of his contemporaries to fall, for simi- 
lar reasons and in a similar way to Elagabalus. 

The author of El. and his group, who sought to construct their 
legitimacy in a different way regarding the host culture, would not 
have lamented Callistus! fate. As I have already pointed out, those 
whose thinking was clearly at home in the circle of Julia Domna 
(7C. 1.2) did not shrink from dedicating works of theological philo- 
sophy to Julia Mamaea, mother of Severus Alexander, who lead the 
revolution. 


Part C. In ConcLusıon: 
THE LEGACY ror Decius AND CYPRIAN 


There was no concerted persecution of the Christian Church before 
the fall of the Severan dynasty and the accession of Maximus who, 
according to Eusebius, persecuted the leaders of the Church who 
had befriended the former regime.” Callistus died, as we have seen, 
as the result of a perceived association with imperial policies that 
were overthrown by revolution within the Severan dynasty itself, and 
in the general chaos that swept Elagabalus away. The general per- 
secution, when it came, was that of Decius Trajan in A.D. 251, with 
which we began our discussion in Chapter 1. 

But as Frend has cogently argued, the political structures in which 
that persecution occurred, and the legitimation of those structures 


™ Eusebius, H.E. VI, 28,1 2, cf Brent (1995), p. 81; р. 291; pp. 378-379. 
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were the creation of the Severan dynasty. These religious and polit- 
ical objectives Elagabalus shared. He simply failed in the means to 
secure them because of a religious fundamentalism that identified his 
own local Baal of Emesa with Sol Invictus, and thus obscured the 
syncretism of a gradualist policy. Caracalla’s citizenship law in A.D. 
212, and his interpretation of his sacred role as Emperor as the 
source of divine power as косрокрбтор through which the unifying 
archetypal light flowed, made possible the Decian persecution. If the 
majority of the population throughout the Roman Empire were 
inscribed on rolls of citizens, the administrative machinery was in 
place to secure their act of sacrificing incense at their local altar of 
the Imperial Cult. If the Imperial Cult was now the means of sym- 
bolising imperial unity, and indeed effecting what it symbolised by 
the participation of all citizens, then the logic of what was in effect 
the sacrament of imperial unity clearly required that participation to 
be legally enforced. 

Over against that cult, as we saw also in Chapter 1, Cyprian 
placed his view of the Christian episcopatus, in which every local 
bishop stood for the whole, like the sun’s rays emanating from a 
common source and giving unity and light to the natural order. 
Their mutual recognition and intercommunion constituted the unity 
of the Body of Christ. At the centre of the nexus of intercommu- 
nion stood the bishop of Rome. The successors of Callistus truly 
were a converse reflection of the divine Emperor as Pontifex Maximus, 
and mediating a unifying ontological reality just as finally Caracalla 
and Elagabalus had claimed. Thus Episcopal Order reflected Imperial 
Order, not as a derivation or expression of it, but as its reverse 
image in an opposing counter-culture. True Christians were not to 
participate in the sacrament of imperial unity but in the sacrament 
of the Body of Christ. 

This monograph has demonstrated that Cyprian’s theology of 
Order was not simply an ad hoc reaction to Imperial power as man- 
ifested in the Decian persecution. Cyprian finished an edifice of 
Church Order that developed, pari passu, with Imperial Order, as 
the priesthood of the Christian Cult had developed, pari passu, with 
the Imperial Cult, whether in St. Luke or St. Clement, the Seer 


з W.C.H. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church, (Oxford: Blackwell 
1965), p. 312; idem. The Rise of Christianity, (London: Darton, Longman and Todd 
1986), р. 440. See also Dal Covolo (1989), рр. 54-55. 
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of the Apocalypse ог St. Ignatius, or indeed in St. Irenaeus ог St. 
Hippolytus. 

The dynamic of the development and its dialectic has also been 
at least partly explained by a sociological model of counter-culture. 
But I am aware that the emergence of Church Order supported by 
a Monarchian theology of the godhead that arose as a contra-cultural 
reaction was an heretical and not an orthodox theology. And, to the 
extent that modern forms of episcopacy, of the kind that I have 
attacked in a previous work, reflect such a Monarchian basis, they 
clearly reflect, in both theology and practice, heretical roots.*° 

The emerging orthodox doctrine of the Trinity as three persons, 
each consubstantial and co-eternal, cannot fit into the mould of a 
such a socially and culturally conditioned development. In conse- 
quence there may here be the possibility of an argument for the tran- 
scendent grounds of divine revelation breaking into, but not absorbed 
by, its surrounding culture. 

But that must be another argument and another story. 


* A. Brent, Ecumenical Relations and Cultural Episcopates, in ATAR 72,3 (1990), 
pp. 255-279; Idem. Cultural Episcopacy and Ecumenism, Representative Ministry 
in Church History from the Age of Ignatius of Antioch to the Reformation, with 


special reference to contemporary ecumenism, in Studies in Christian Mission 6, (Leiden: 
EJ. Brill 1992). 
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Plate 1. Ara Pacis Augusti. DAI Neg. 53.307. 
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Plate 2. Ara Pacis: Tellus: celebration of Pax іп nature and society. DAI Neg. 86.1448. 


Plate 3. Ara Pacis: Tellus and her children іп a fruitful earth. 
DAI Neg. 32.1744. 


Plate 4. Ara Pacis: Nymph (Hora) of sea-realm seated оп a tamed dragon. 
DAI Neg. 32.1746. 


Plate 5. Ara Pacis: Close-up of Tellus’ child in Nature’s superabundance. 
DAI Neg. 86.1458. 


Plate 6. Ara Pacis: Sacrificial Scene (Suovetaurilia). DAI Neg. 66.107. 
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Plate 7. Altar of Lares: Augustus as augur with lituus. DAI Neg. 75.293. 
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Plate 8. Altar of the Lares: Vicomagistri at joint sacrifice. DAI Neg. 60.1472. 
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Plate 9. Altar of Lares: Augustus hands statuettes to ministri of а compitum. 
Mus. Vatic. Arch. Fotog. Neg. N. A.16.6. 


Plate 10. Ministri with statuettes of Lares and Genius Augusti. Mus. Vatic. Arch. Fotog. Neg. М. XXXV.5.9. 
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Plate 11. Altar dedicated to the Lares of Augustus. 
Mus. Capit. Arch. Fotog. Inv. 855/S. 
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Plate 12. Augustus presents statue of Minerva to magistri of woodworkers. 
Mus. Capit. Arch. Fotog. Inv. 1909/S. 


Plate 13. Gemma Augustea. Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus. Inv. IX.A.79. 


Plate 14. Pompei: Priestess with stola and patera. 
Naples, Mus. Naz. Inv. 6041. 


Plate 15. Priest with incense box. 
Lyon, Mus. Gallo-Rom. (Photo: Ch. Thioc). 


Plate 16. Head of Augustus with thunderbolt and star. 
BMC (Tiberius) 151.c.216.20 (РІ. 26.3). (Obv.) 


Plate 17. Livia as priestess holding patera and sceptre. 
BMC (Tiberius) 151.с.216.20 (РІ. 26.3). (Rev.) 


Plate 18. Head of Augustus with star. 
BMC (Titus) 271.c.219.86 (РІ. 54,3). (Obv.) 


Plate 19. Altar to Providentia. 
BMC (Titus) 271.c.219.86 (Pl. 54,3). (Rev.) 


Plate 20. Domitia Augusta. 
BMC (Domitian) 65.c.194.56 (РІ. 61,9). (Obv.) 


Plate 21. Domitia (Pietas) with sceptre, left, extending right 
hand towards her child. 
BMC (Domitian) 65.c.194.56 (РІ. 61,9). (Rev.) 


Plate 22. Domitia Augusta. 
BMC (Domitian) 62 (РІ. 61,6). (Obv.) 


Plate 23. Divus Caesar (Domitian’s son) as baby Jupiter 
seated on a globe circled by seven stars. 
BMC (Domitian) 62 (РІ. 61,6). (Rev.) 


Plate 24. Victory (Domitian) draped and holding a shield. 
BMC (Domitian) 504.c.220.3. (Rev.) 


Plate 25. Aeternitas holding the sun and moon. 
BMC (Domitian) 346.c.219.94 (РІ. 73,4) 


Plate 26. Sabina Augusta. 
BMC (Hadrian) 1095.c.391.8 (РІ. 75,7). (Obv.) 


Plate 27. Cybele, towered, draped and seated. 
BMC (Hadrian) 1095.c.391.8 (РІ. 75,7). (Rev.) 


Plate 28. Faustina (I) Augusta. 
BMC (Antoninus Pius) 1436.c.223.190 (РІ. 34,4). (Obv.) 


Plate 29. Cybele towered and enthroned with two lions. 
BMC (Antoninus Pius) 1436.c.223.190 (РІ. 34,4). (Rev.) 


Plate 30. Faustina (II) Augusta. 
BMC (Marcus Aurelius) 934.c.225.1 (РІ. 73,11). (Obv.) 


Plate 31. Cybele (Mater Magna) towered. 
BMC (Marcus Aurelius) 934.c.225.1 (РІ. 73,11). (Rev.) 


Plate 32. Matri Deum Salutari: Cybele towered and оп a 
lion’s back. 
BME (Commodus) 680 (РІ. 109,15).:(Rev.) 


Plate 33. Julia (Domna) Augusta. 
BMC (Septimius Severus) 77.с.198.154 В (a) (РІ. 28,18) (Obv.) 


Plate 34. Isis with Horus in both arms. 
BMC (Septimius Severus) 77.c.198.154 B (a) 
(Pl. 28,18) (Rev.) 


